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My  Lord, 

THE  purpofe  of  this  addrefs  is 
not  to  make  a  return  for  the 
favours  I  have  received  from  you,  for 
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they  are  many  and  great;  but  to 
add  one  more  fecurity  to  myfelf, 
from  the  maUce  of  the  prefent  and 
the  forgetfulnefs  of  future  times.  A 
purpofe,  which  tho'  it  may  be  thought 
lefs  fober  than  the  other,  is  certainly 
not  more  felfifh.  In  plain  terms,  I 
would  wilHngly  contrive  to  live,  and 
go  down  to  pofterity  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  your  Name  and  CharacSler : 
from  which,  that  Pofterity,  in  the 
adminiftration  of  public  juftice,  muft 
receive  their  inftrudlion ;  and  in  the 
duties  of  private  life,  if  they  have  any 
virtuous  ambition,  will  take  their  ex- 
ample,—  But  let  not  this  alarm  you, 
I  intend  not  to  be  your  Panegyriil:. 
To  praife  you  for  Eloquence,  vi^ould  be 
to  praife  you  for  a  thing  below  your 
Charader,  unlefs  it  were  for  that  fpecies 
of  Eloquence  vt^hich  Milton  defcribes, 
and  You  have  longpradifed.  "  True 
*'  Eloquence,  fays  he,  I  find  to  be 
*'  none,  but  the  ferious  and  hearty 
'^  love  of  Truth:  And  that,  whofe 
*'  mind  foever  is  fully  poffeffed  with  a 

*'  fervent 
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fervent  defire  to  know  good  things, 
and  with  the  deareft  Charity  to  in- 
fufe  the  knowlege  of  them  into 
Others,  when  such  a  man  would 
SPEAK,  his  words,  Hke  fo  many  nim- 
ble and  airy  Servitors  trip  about  him 
at  command,  and  in  well  ordered 
Files,  as  he  would  wifh,  fall  aptly 
into  their  own  places/' 

To  live  in  the  voice  and  memory  of 
Men  is  the  flattering  dream  of  every  ad- 
venturer in  Letters:  and  for  me  who 
boaft  the  rare  felicity  of  being  honour- 
ed with  the  friendfliip  of  two  or  three 
fuperior  Charadlers,  Men  endowed  with 
virtue  to  attone  for  a  bad  age,  and  of 
abilities  to  make  a  bad  age  a  good  one, 
for  me  not  to  afpire  to  the  beft  mode 
of  this  ideal  exiftence,  the  being  carried 
down  to  remote  ages  along  with  thofe 
who  will  never  die,  would  be  a  flrange 
infenfibility  to  human  glory. 

But  as  the   protection  I  feek  from 
your  Lordfiiip  is  not  like  thofe  blind 

A   a  Afylums 
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Afvlums  founded  by  Superftltioa  to 
fkreen  iniquity  from  civil  vengeance, 
but  of  the  nature  of  a  Temple  of  Jus- 
tice, to  vindicate  and  fupport  the  In- 
nocent, You  will  expedt  to  know  the 
claim  I  have  to  it ;  and  how,  on  being 
feized  with  that  epidemic  malady  of 
idle,  vifionary  men,  the  projeEiing  to 
inJlriiEi  and  reform  the  Public^  I  came 
to  ftand  in  need  of  it. 

I  had  liv^ed  to  fee  —  it  is  a"  plain  and 
artlefs  tale  I  have  to  tell  — '-  I  had  lived 
to  fee  what  Law- givers  have  always 
feemed  to  dread,  as  the  certain  prog- 
noftic  of  public  ruin,  that  fatal  Crifis 
when  Religion  hath  lost  it's  hold 

ON- THE   MINDS   OF   A  PeOPLE. 

I  had  obferved,  almoft  the  rife  and 
origin,  but  furely  very  much  of  the 
progrefs  of  this  evil :  for  it  was  neither 
fo  rapid  to  elude  a  diftindl  view,  nor 
yet  fo  flow  as  to  endanger  one's  forget- 
ting or  not  obferving  the  relation  which 
its  feveral  parts  bore  to  one  another: 

And 
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And  to  trace  the  fteps  of  this  evil  may 
not  be  altogether  ufelefs  to  thofe,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  vi^ho,  as  the  Inftru- 
ments  of  Providence,  are  deftined  to 
counter-work  its  bad  effeds. 

The  moft  painful  circumftance  in 
this  relation  is,  (as  your  Lordfbip  will 
feel)  that  the  mifchief  began  amongft 
our  friends ;  by  men  v/ho  loved  their 
Country ;  but  were  too  eagerly  intent 
on  one  part  only  of  their  Objedl,  the 
fecurity  of  its  civil  liberty. 

To  trace  up  this  matter  to  its  fource, 
we  need  go  no  further  back  than  to 
the  happy  Acceffion  of  that  illuftrious 
Houfe  to  Vv'hom  we  owe  all  which  is 
in  the  power  of  grateful  Monarchs,  at 
the  head  of  a  free  People,  to  beftow ; 
I  mean,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  Subjeds. 

It  fortuned  that  at  this  time,  fome 

warm  friends  of  the  AccefTion,  nev/ly 

gotten  into  power,  had  too  haftily  per^ 
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haps  fufpeded  that  the  Church  (or 
at  leaft  that  party  of  Church-men 
which  had  ufurped  the  namej  was  be- 
come inaufpicious  to  the  facred  Mva 
from  whence  we  were  to  date  the  efta- 
bhfhment  of  our  civil  happinefs ;  and 
therefore  deemed  it  good  poUcy  to 
leflen  the  credit  of  a  body  of  men, 
who  had  been  long  in  high  reverence 
with  the  People,  and  who  had  fo  lately 
and  fo  fcandaloufly  abufed  their  influ- 
ence in  the  opprobrious  affair  of  Sache- 
verell.  To  this  end  they  invited  fome 
learned  men,  who  in  the  preceding 
reign  had  ferved  the  common  cauie,  to 
take  up  the  pen  once  more  againft  thefe 
its  moft  peftilent  enemies,  the  Jaco- 
i^iTE  Clergy.  They  readily  affumed 
the  tafk,  and  did  it  fo  effectually,  that 
under  the  profeffed  defign  ol  confuting 
and  decrying  the  ufurpations  of  a  po- 
pi(h  Hierarchy,  they  virtually  depriv^ed 
the  Church  of  every  power  and  privi- 
lege, which,  as  a  limple  Society,  fhc  had 
a  claim  to ;  and,  on  the  matter,  deli- 
vered her  up  gagged  and  bound,  as  the 

rebel- 
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rebel-Creature  of  the  State.  Their  fuc- 
cefs  (with  the  prejudice  of  Power,  and 
what  is  ftill  ftronger,  the  power  of  Pre- 
judice, on  their  fide)  became  yet  the 
eafier,  as  the  Tory  Clergy,  who  oppofed 
thefe  Eraftian  notions,  fo  deftrudive  to 
the  very  being  of  a  Church,  reafoned 
and  dilputed  againft  the  Innovators  on 
the  principles  commonly  received,  but 
indeed  fupported  on  no  founder  a  bot- 
tom than  the  authority  of  Papal  or  (if 
they  like  it  better)  of  Puritanical  uflirpa- 
tions :  principles,  to  fpeak  without  re- 
ferve,  ill  founded  in  themfelves,  and 
totally  inconfiftent  with  the  free  ad- 
miniftration  of  Civil-government. 

In  this  then,  that  is,  in  humbling 
difaffedled  Churchmen,  the  friends  of 
Liberty  and  the  Accefiion  carried  their 
point.  But  in  conducling  a  purpofe  fo 
laudable  at  any  time,  and  fo  neceffary 
at  that  time.  They  had,  as  we  ob- 
ferve,  gone  much  too  far;  for  in- 
ftead  of  reducing  the  Church  within  its 
native  bounds,  and  thereby  preferving 

A  4.  it 
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It  from  its  two  greateft  di  (honours,  the 
becoming  fadious,  or  the  being  made 
the  tool  of  Fadion,  which  was  all  that 
true  Politics  required,  and  all  perhaps 
that  thefe  Politicians  then  thought  of; 
their  Inftruments,  by  difcrediting  every 
right  it  had,  and  even  ftripping  it  of* 
fome  of  them,  in  a  little  time  brought 
it  into  general  contempt. 

But  this  was  .not  the  worft.  Thefe 
Enemies  of  obnoxious  Churchmen 
found  much  afTiftance  in  the  forward 
carriage  of  the  Enemies  of  Religion 
itfelf;  who,  at  this  time,  under 
pretence  of  feconding  the  views  of 
good  Patriors,  and  ferving  the  State 
againft  the  encroachments  of  Church- 
power,  took  all  occafions  to  vent  their 
malice  againft  Revelation  itfelf :  And 
Paflion,  inflamed  by  oppofition,  mix- 
ing with  Politics  thro'out  the  courfe  of 
this  aflair,  thefe  Lay-writers  were  con- 
nived at ;  and,  to  mortify  rebellious 
Church-men  flill  more,  even  cried  up 
for  their   free  reafonings  againfl  Reli^ 

gionj 
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giorij  juft  as  the  Clergy -writers  had  been, 
for  their  exploits  againft  Church- go- 
vernment. And  one  man  in  particu- 
lar, the  Author  of  a  well-known  book 
called  the  I97depe?tde72t  TVhig^  early  a 
favourite,  and  to  the  laft  a  Penfioner, 
carried  on,  in  the  moft  audacious  and 
infulting  manner,  thefe  two  feveral  at- 
tacks, together :  A  meafure  fupport- 
ed  perhaps  in  the  execution,  by  its  coin- 
ciding witfi  fome  Statefmens  private 
opinions ;  tho'  the  moft  trite  maxims  of 
Government  might  have  taught  fuch  to 
feparate  their  private  from  thtiv  ptib lie 
Charader.  However,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  attack  never  ceafed  operating  till  all 
thefe  various  kinds  of  Free  writing 
were  gotten  into  the  hands  of  the 
People. 

And  now  the  bufinefs  was  done : 
and  the  fober  Friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  become,  before  they  were 
aware,  the  Dupes  of  their  own  policy. 
In  their  endeavours  to  take  off  the  in- 
fluence 
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fluence  of  a  Church,  or  rather  of  a 
party  of  Church-men  inaufpicious  to 
a  free  State,  they  had  occafioned  at 
leaft,  the  loofning  all  the  ties  which 
till  then  Religion  had  on  the  minds  of 
the  Populace :  and  which  till  then, 
Statefmen  had  ever  thought  were  the 
beft  fecurity  the  Magiftrate  had  for 
their  obedience.  For  tho'  a  rule  of 
right  may  dired:  the  Philofopher  to 
a  principle  of  affion ;  and  the  ^^  int 
of  honour  may  keep  up  the  thing  call- 
ed Manners  amongft  Gentlemen;  yet 
nothing  but  Religmi  can  ever  fix  a  fo- 
ber  ftandard  of  behaviour  amongft  the 
common  People. 

But  thofe  bad  effefe  not  imme- 
diately appearing,  our  Politicians  were 
fo  little  apprehenfive  that  the  matter 
had  already  gone  too  far,  that  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  improve 
fome  COLLATERAL  advantages  they  had 
procured  by  the  bargain ;  which,  a- 
niongft  other  ufes,  they  faw  likewife, 

would 
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would  be  fure  to  keep  things  in  the  con- 
dition to  u  bich  they  were  reduced.    For 
now  Religion  having  loft  its  hold  on 
the  People  j    the  Minifters  of  Religion 
were  of  no  further  confequence  to  the 
State;  nor  were  Sratefmen  any  longer 
under   the  hard    neceffity  of   feeking 
out  the  moft  eminent,  for  the  honours 
of  their  Profeffion :   And  without  ne- 
ceffity, how  few  would  fubmit  to  fuch 
a  drudgery!  For  Statefmen  of  a  cer- 
tain pitch   are   naturally   apprehenfive 
of  a  little  fenfe,  and  not  eafily  brought, 
whether  from  experience  or  convidion, 
to  form  ideas  of  a  great  deal  of  grati- 
tude, in  thofe  they  have  to  deal  with. 
All  went  now  according  to  their  wiflies. 
They    could    now    employ    Church- 
honours  more   diredly  to   the  ufe  of 
Government,    that   is,    of  their   own, 
by  conferring  them  on   fuch  fubjedts 
as  m.oft  gratified  their  tafte  or  humour, 
or  ferved  beft  to  ftrengthen  their  con- 
nexions with  the  Great.      This  would 
of  courfe  give  the  finiftiing  ftroke  to 

their 
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tlieir  Syftem.  For  tho'  ftripping  the 
Church  of  all  power  and  authority, 
and  expofing  it  naked  and  defencelefs 
to  its  enemies,  had  abated  men's  reve- 
rence for  it ;  and  the  deteding  Reve- 
lation of  impoflure,  ferving  only  for  a 
State-engine,  had  deftroyed  all  love  for 
Religion;  yet  they  v^ere  the  intrigues 
OF  Church-promotion  w^hich  would 
make  the  People  defpife  the  whole  Or- 
dinance. 

Nor  did  the  hopes  of  a  better  gene- 
ration give  much  relief  to  good  men's 
prefent  fears  or  feelings.  The  People 
had  been  reafoned  out  of  their  Reli- 
gion,  by  fuch  Logic  as  it  was :  and  if 
ever  they  were  to  be  brought  back  to 
a  foixr  fenfe  of  their  condition,  it  was 
evident  they  muft  be  reafoned  into  it 
ap"ain.  Little  thought  and  lefs  learning 
were  fufHcient  to  perfuade  men  of  what 
their  vices  inclined  them  to  believe; 
but  it  muil  be  no  common  fhare  of 
both,   which,   in  oppolition   to  thofe 

vicesj 
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vices,  fliall  be  able  to  bring  them  to 
themfelves.  And  where  is  that  to  be 
expe6led,  or  likely  to  be  found  ?  la 
the  courfe  of  forty  or  fifty  years  (for  I 
am  not  fpeaking  of  prefent  tranfadiions) 
a  new  Generation  or  two  are  fbrunor 
up :  And  tliofe,  w^hom  their  Profeilion. 
has  dedicated  to  this  fervice.  Experience 
has  taught,  that  the  talents  requifite  for 
puiliing  their  fortune,  lie  very  remote 
from  fuch  as  enable  men  to  figure  in 
a  rational  defence  of  Religion.  And 
it  is  very  natural  to  think  that,  in  ge- 
neral, they  will  be  chiefly  difpofed 
to  cultivate  thofe  qualities  on  v/hich 
they  fee  their  Patrons  lay  the  greateft 
weight. 

I  have,  my  Lord,  been  the  longer 
and  the  plainer  in  deducing  the  caufcs 
of  a  recent  evil,  for  the  fake  of  doine 
juitice  to  tne  English  Clergy;  v/ho 
in  this,  inflance,  as  in  many  others, 
have  been  forced  to  bear  the  blame  of 
their  Betters,     How^  common  is  it  to 

hear 
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liear  the  irreligion  of  the  times  afcrifced 
to  the  vices  or  the  indifcretions  of 
Church-men !  Yet  how  provoking  is 
Hich  an  infult !  v^hen  every  child  knows 
that  this  accufation  is  only  an  Echo 
from  the  lev/d  clamours  of  thofe  very 
Scribblers  whole  flagicious  writings 
have  been  the  principal  caufe  of  thefe 
diforders. 

In  this  difaftrous  ftate  of  things,  it 
was  my  evil  ftars  incHncd  me  to  write. 
I  bep-an,  as  thefe  Politicians  had  done, 
with  the  Church.  My  purpofe,  I  am 
not  afhamed  to  own,  was  to  repel  the 
cruel  inroads  made  upon  its  Rights  and 
Privileges;  but,  I  thank  God,  on 
honefter  principles  than  thofe  which 
have  been  employed  to  prop  up,  with 
Gothic  buttreffes,  a  Jacobite  or  High- 
Church  Hierarchy.  The  fuccefs  was 
what  I  might  exped:.  I  was  read ;  and 
by  a  few  indifferent  and  intelligent 
Judges,  perhaps,  approved.  But  as  I 
made  the  Church  neither  a  Slave  nor 
3  a  Tyrant 
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a  Tyrant  (and  under  one  or  other  of 
thefe  ideas  of  it,  almoft  all  men  had 
now  taken  party)  The  Alliance  between 
Church  and  State^  tho'  formed  upon  a 
Model  adually  exifting  before  our  eyes, 
was  confidered  as  an  Utopian  refine- 
ment. It  is  true,  that  fo  far  as  my  own 
private  fatisfadlion  went,  I  had  no  great 
reafon  to  complain.  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  told  by  the  heads  of  one  Party, 
that  they  allowed  my  p7^i7tctpks^ ;  and 
by  the  heads  of  the  other,  that  they 
efjpoufed  my  co7iclufion'fj  which  how- 
ever amounted  only  to  this,  that  the 
One  was  for  Liberty  hov/ever  they 
would  chufe  to  employ  it;  and  the 
Other  for  power,  howev^er  they  could 
come  at  it. 

I  had  another   Important  view  in 

writing   this    book. Tho'    nobody 

had  been  fo  fliamelefs  to  deny  the  ufa 
of  Religmi  to  civil  Govemme?it^    yet 

*  Bilhop  Ho.  t  Silhop  Sh. 
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certain  friends  of  Liberty,  under  the 
terror  of  the  mifchiefs  done  to  Society 
by  Fanaticifm,  or  Religion  run  mad, 
had,  by  a  ftrange  prepofterous  policy, 
encouraged  a  clamour  againft  Esta- 
blishments :  the  only  7node  of  Re- 
ligion which  can  prevent  what  they 
pretended  to  fear  ;  that  is,  its  degene- 
rating into  Fanaticifm.  It  is  true,  had 
thefe  Clamourers  not  found  more  ene- 
mies to  the  EftabliJlDment  than  they  had 
made,  (enemies  on  folider  grounds,  to 
wit,  the  fenfe  of  their  exclufion  from 
the  emoluments  of  a  national  Church) 
an  EJlabliJhme?2t  had  hardly  given  um- 
brage to  the  appointed  Protedors  of  it. 
But  thefe  had  the  Sedlaries  to  carefs: 
and  a  private  and  preffing  intereft  will 
often  get  the  better  of  the  moft  indif- 
penfible  maxims  of  good  policy, 

It  was  for  this  reafon,  my  Lord, 
that  fo  much  oL  the  book  is  employed 
in  the  defence  of  a  national  or  an  ejla-- 
bltped  Religion  J  fince,  under  fuch  a 

Form, 
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Form,  Fanaticism  can  never  greatly 
fpread :  and  that  little  there  will  al- 
ways be  of  this  critical  eruption  of  our 
difeafed  Nature,  may  have  the  fame 
good  efFed  on  the  EJiabliped  Religion 
which  weak  Fadions  are  obferved  to 
have  on  the  adminiftration  of  Govern- 
ment; it  may  keep  men  more  decent, 
alert,  and  attentive  to  the  duties  of  their 
Charge. 

Where  then  was  the  wonder,  that  a 
fubjed:  fo  managed,  and  at  fuch  a  junc- 
ture, fhould  be  violently  oppofed,  or 
to  fpeak  more  truely,  be  grofsly  mif- 
reprefented.  Thofe  in  the  new  fyftem 
accufed  me  of  making  the  State  a  flave 
to  the  Church  ;  thofe  in  the  old,  of 
making  the  Church  a  flave  to  the 
State:  and  one  paffionaic  Declaimer, 
as  I  remember,  who  cared  equally  for 
Church  and  State,  was  pleafed  to  fay, 
that,  the  better  to  ianur  mmkindy  I 
had  done  both*. 

*  Lord  B. 
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Having  thus,  in  the  foolifh  con- 
fidence of  Youth,  caft  in  my  Goofe- 
quill,  to  ftem  a  torrent  that  in  a  Httle 
time  was  to  bear  down  all  before  it ; 
I  proceeded,  with  the  fame  good  faith, 
in  another  romantic  effort,  The  fup- 
port  of  Religion  itfelf. 

You,  my  Lord,  who  feel  (o  humane- 
ly for  the  Injured,  on  whomfoever  po- 
pular INJUSTICE  may  chance  to  fall, 
have  hardly  forgotten  the  ftrange  re- 
ception with  which  this  my  fair  en- 
deavour was  entertained ;  and  princi- 
pally by  Thofe  whofe  interefts  I  was 
defending.  It  awaked  a  thoufand  black 
pa  (lions  and  idiot  prejudices.  The 
Zealots  inflamed  the  Bigots. 

^Twas  the  Times  plague^ 

When  7}tad?ne7i  led  the  blind. 

For,  the  noble  profecution  of  real  Im- 
piety was  now  over  ;  or,  at  leaft,  no 
longer  ferious.  What  remained,  to 
belye  a  zeal  for  Religion,  was  a  ridicu- 
lous 
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lous  Tartuffifm ;  ridiculous  becaufe 
without  the  power  to  perfecute:  other- 
wife,  fufficiently  ferious,  as  it  was  en- 
courao-ed  by  men,  at  that  time,  in  emi- 
nence of  place  *.  For  falfe  Zeal  and 
unbelieving  Politics  always  concur,  and 
often  find  their  account  in  fuppreffing 

NOVELTIES. 

But  things,  unnaturally  kept  up  in 
a  ftate  of  violence,  in  a  little  time  fub- 
fide:  And  tho'   the  firft  Writers,  let 
loofe  againft  me,   came  on  as  if  they 
would  devour;  yet  the  defign  of  thofe 
who,  at  fpring  and  fall,  have  ever  fince 
annually  fucceeded  them,   has  been,  I 
think,   only  to  eat.     The  imputation 
that  yet  flicks  to  my  notions,  amongft 
many  well-meaning  men,  is,  that  they 
are  paradoxical.     And  tho'   this  be 
now    made    the   charaderiftic  of  my 
Writings,  yet,  whether  from  the  amufe- 
ment  which  Paradoxes  afford,  or  from 

*  Archbilhop  P. 

a  2  what- 
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whatever  other  caufe  of  mahce  or  cu- 
riofity,  the  PubHc  feem  ftill  fufficiently 
eager  to  fee  what,  in  fpite  of  the  Argu- 
ment, and  perhaps  in  fpite  to  it,  they 
are  pleafed  to  call  my  conclusion. 
And  as  in  your  Lordfliip's  progrefs  thro' 
your  high  Stations  (for  I  will  not  take 
my  comparifon  lower  while  my  fubjedl 
is  public  favour)  men  no  fooner  found 
you  in  one  than  they  faw  you  necef- 
iary  for  a  higher ;  fo  every  preceed- 
ing  Volume  feemed  to  excite  a  ftrong- 
er  appetite  for  the  following;  till,  as 
1  am  told,  it  came  to  a  kind  of  impa- 
tience f>r  the  lajl :  which  mufl:  have 
been  ftrangely  obftinate  if  in  all  this 
time  it  has  not  fubfided.  And  yet  it 
is  very  pofllble  it  may  not :  For  the 
good  natured  pleafure  of  feeing  an  Au- 
ithor  fill  up  the  meafure  of  his  Para* 
doxes  is  w^orth  waitino;  for.  Of  all 
men,  I  would  not  appear  vain  before 
.your  Lordfhip;  fince,  of  all  men,  You 
beft  know  how  ill  it  would  become  my 
pride.     Nor  am  I  indeed  in  much  dan- 
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ger  to  have  my  head  turned  by  this 
flattering  circumftance,  while  I  remem- 
ber that  Rabelais  tells  us,  and  I  dare 
fay  he  tells  us  truth,  that  the  Public  of 
his  times  were  full  as  impatient  for  the 
cmclufion  of  the  unfinifhed  ftory  of 
the  giant  Gargantua  and  his  fon  Pan- 
tagruel. 

1  have  now,  both  leifure  and  incli- 
nation to   gratify    this   Public   fancy, 
after  having  put  my  laft  hand  to  thele 
two  Volumes:   A  work  of  reafonmg  ; 
and    tho'    fairly    purfued,    and,    as   I 
thought,  brought  home  to  its  Conclu- 
sion, yet  interfperfed   with  variety  ot 
Philologic  differtations :   For  I  had  to 
do  with  a  fort  of  Readers  not  lefs  deli- 
cate than  that  faftidious  Frenchman, 
who  tells  us  in  fo  many  words,  that— 
La  REASON  a  tort  des  qu  elk  ennuye. 
As  my  purpofe  therefore  was  to  brmg 
Reafai  into  good  Company,  I  faw  it 
proper  now  and  then,   to  make   her 
Vol.  III.  a  3  ^^^'* 
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wait  without,  left  by  her  conftant  pre- 
fence  fhe  fhould  happen  to  be  thought 
tirefome.  Yet  ftill  I  was  careful  not 
to  betray  her  rights :  and  the  Differta- 
tions  brought  in  to  relieve  the  opprefled 
attention  of  the  Reader,  was  not  more 
for  his  fake  than  for  hers.  If  I  was 
large  in  my  difcourfe  concerning  the 
nature  and  end  of  the  Grecian  Myste- 
KiEs,  it  was  to  (hew  the  fenfe  the  an- 
cient Lawgivers  had  of  the  ufe  of  Re^ 
ligton  to  Society :  and  if  I  expatiated 
on  the  origine  and  ufe  of  the  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics,  it  was  to  vindicate 
tie  logical  propriety  of  the  Prophetic 
language  and fe7itiment *  For  I  fhould 
have  been  afliamed  to  wafte  fo  much 
time  in  claffical  amufements,  and  at 
laft  to  join  them  to  your  Lordfhip's 
Name,  had  they  not  had  an  intimate 
relation  to  the  things  moft  connected 
with  Man  and  his  interefts. 

I  have  detained  your  Lordfhip  with  a 
tedious  Story  \  and  ftill  I  muft  beg  your 

patience 
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patience  a  little  longer.     We  are  not 
yet  got  to  the  end  of  a  bad  profpedt 
While  I,  and  others  of  my  Or- 
der, have  been   thus  vainly   contend- 
ing pro  Aris  with  the  unequal  arms 
of  Reafon,  we  had    the    further  dif- 
pleafure  to  find,  that  our  Rulers  ( who, 
as  I  obferved  above,  had  needlefsly  fuf- 
fered  thofe  ties  of  Religion  to  be  un- 
loofed,  by  which,  till  of  late,  the  paf- 
lions  of  the  People  had  been  reftrained) 
were  ftruggling,  almoft  as  unfuccefsful- 
ly,  pro  Focis   with  a  corrupt  and  de- 
bauched Community. 

General  Hiftory,  in  its  Records  of 
the  rife  and  decay  of  States,  hath  de- 
livered down  to  us,  amongft  the  more 
important  of  its  lefibns,  a  faithful  de- 
tail of  every  fymptom,  which  is  wont  to 
forerun  and  to  prognofticate  their  ap- 
proaching ruin.  It  might  be  juftly 
deemed  the  extravagance  of  folly  to  be- 
lieve, that  thofe  very  SignSy  which  have 
a  4  con- 
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conftantly  preceeded  the  fall  of  other 
States,  fhould  fignify  nothing  fatal  or 
alarming  to  our  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  not  totally  condemn,  in 
fuch  a  dearth  of  Religious  provifion, 
even  that  fpecies  of  piety,  which  arifes 
from  a  national  pride,  and  flatters  us 
with  being  the  peculiar  attention  of 
Heaven  ;  who  will  avert  thofe  evils  from 
his  favoured  People,  which  the  natural 
courfe  of  things  would  otherwife  make 
inevitable :  For,  indeed,  we  have  feen 
(and,  what  is  as  ftrange  as  the  blefling 
itfelf,  the  little  attention  v^^hich  is  paid 
to  it)  fome thing  very  like  fuch  an  ex- 
traordinary protection  already  exerted ; 
which  refifts,  and,  till  now,  hath  ar- 
refted,  the  torrent  juft  ready  to  over- 
whelm us.  The  circumftance,  I  mean, 
is  this :  —  That  while  every  other  part 
of  the  Community  feems  to  lie  in  fcece 
Romulij  the  adminiftration  of  Public 
Juftice  in  England,  runs  as  pure  as 
where  neareft  to  its  cceleftial  Source ; 

purer 
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purer  than  Plato  dared  venture  to  con- 
ceive it,  even  in  his  feigned  RepubHc. 

Now,  whether  we  are  not  to  call 
this,  the  interpofing  hand  of  Provi- 
dence ;  for  fure  I  am,  all  Hiftory 
doth  not  afford  another  inftance  of  (b 
much  purity  and  integrity  in  one  part, 
coexifting  with  fo  much  decay  and  fo 
many  infirmities  in  the  reft :  Or  whe- 
ther, profounder  Politicians  may  not  be 
able  to  difcover  fome  hidden  force, 
fome  peculiar  virtue  in  the  effential 
parts,  or  in  the  well-adapted  frame,  of 
our  excellent  Conftitution:-— In  either 
cafe,  this  fingular  and  fhining  Pheno- 
menon, hath  afforded  a  chearful  con- 
folation  to  thinking  men,  am^idft  all 
this  dark  afpedt  from  our  diforders  and 
diftrelles. 

But   the   evil   Genius  of   England 

would  not  fuffer  us  to  enjoy  it  long; 

for  as  if  envious  of  this  laft  iupport  of 

a  5  Go/era- 
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Government,  he  hath  now  inftigated 
his  blackeft  Agents  to  the  very  extent 
of  their  mahgnity ;  who,  after  the 
moft  villainous  infults  on  all  other  Or- 
ders and  Ranks  in  Society,  have  at 
length  proceeded  to  calumniate  even 
the  King's  Supreme  Court  of  Juftice, 
under  its  ableft  and  moft  unblemiflied 
Adminiftration. 

After  this,  who  will  not  be  tempted 
to  delpair  of  his  Country,  and  fay,  with 
the  good  old  man  in  the  Scene, 


.(C 


Ipfa  fi  cupiat  Salus 


^'  Servare,  prorfus  non  poteft,  hanc 
"  Familiam." 

Athens,  indeed,  fell  by  degenerate 
manners  like  our  own :  but  fhe  fell  the 
later,  and  with  the  lefs  difhonour,  for 
having  always  kept  inviolable  that  reve- 
rence which  fhe,  and  indeed  all  Greece, 
had  been  long  accuftomed  to  pay  to 

her 
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her  Auguft  Court  of  Areopagus. 
Of  this  modeft  referve,  amidft  a  gene- 
ral diforder,  we  have  a  ftriking  in- 
ftance  in  the  condud;  of  one  of  the 
principal  Inftruments  of  her  ruin.  The 
witty  Aristophanes  began,  as  all  fuch 
Inftruments  do  ( whether  with  wit  or 
without )  by  deriding  Virtue  and  Reli- 
gion \  and  this,  in  the  brighteft  ex- 
amplar  of  both,  the  godlike  Socrates. 
The  Libeller  went  on  to  attack  all  con- 
ditions of  Men.  He  calumniated  the 
Magiftrates ;  he  turned  the  Public  Af- 
femblies  into  ridicule  ;  and,  with  the 
moft  heajlly  and  blafphcmc-us  abufe,  out- 
raged their  Friefts,  their  Altars,  nay,  the 
very  eftablifhed  Gods  themfelves. — 
But  here  he  ftopped ;  and,  unawed  by 
all  befides,  whether  of  divine  or  hu- 
inan,  he  did  not  dare  to  caft  fo  much 
as  one  licentious  trait  againft  that  ve- 
nerable Judicature.  A  circumflance, 
which  the  Readers  of  his  witty  ribaul- 
^ry,  cannot  but  obferve  with  furprize 

and 
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and  admiration  ;— not  at  the  Poet's  mo- 
defty,  for  he  had  none,  but  at  the  re- 
maining virtue  of  a  debauched  and 
ruined  People;  who  yet  would  not 
bear  to  fee  that  clear  Fountain  of  Juf- 
tice  defiled  by  the  odious  Spawn  of 
Buffoons  and  Libelers. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  confolation 
which  Athens  had  in  its  calamities. 
Its  pride  was  flattered  in  falling  by 
apoftate  Wits  of  the  firft  Order: 
while  the  Agents  of  public  mifchief 
amongft  us,  with  the  hoarfe  notes  and 
blunt  pens  of  Ballad-makers,  not  only 
accelerate  our  ruin,  but  accumulate 
our  difgraces :  Wretches  the  mofl:  con- 
temptible for  their  parts,  the  mofl:  in- 
fernal for  their  manners. 

To  conclude.    Great  Men,  my  Lord, 
are  fent  for  the  Times ;  the  Times  are 
fitted  for  the  reft,  of  common  make, 
^Erasmus  and  the  prefent  Chief  Jus- 
tics 
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TicE  OF  England  (whatever  he  may 
think)  were  fent  by  Providence,  for  the 
fake  of  humanity,  to  adorn  two  pe- 
riods, when  Religion  at  one  time, 
and  Society  at  another,  moft  needed 
their  fupport ;  I  do  not  fay,  of  their 
great  talents,  but  of  that  heroic  mo- 
deration fo  neceflary  to  allay  the  vi^ 
olence  of  public  difbrders :  for  to  be 
moderate  amidfl:  party-extremes,  re- 
quires no  common  degree  of  patriotic 
courage. 

Such  characters  rarely  fail  to  per- 
form much  of  the  talk  for  which  they 
were  fent :  but  never  without  findins 
their  labour  ill  repaid,  even  by  thofe 
in  whofe  fervice  it  was  employed.  That 
glory  of  the  Priejihood  left  the  World,  he 
had  fo  nobly  benefited,  Vv^ith  this  ten- 
der complaint,  —  ''  Hoc  tempore  ni- 
"  hil  fcribi  aut  Agi  poteft  quod  noii 
"  pateat  Calumni^  ;  nee  raro  fit,  ut 
"  dum  agis  circumspectissime  utram- 

*^  que 
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<*  que  Partem  offendas,  quum  in  u- 
"  traque  fint  qui  p ariter  insaniant." 
A  complaint,  fated,  alas !  to  be  the 
motto  of  every  Man  who  greatly  ferves 
his  Country. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord, 
Tour  Lordjhifs  mojl  ohligedj 
mojl  obedient  and 

faithful  Servant^ 

February  2,  1765. 

W.  GLOUCESTER. 


T  O    T  H  E 

JEWS. 

SIRS, 

TH  E  purpofe  of  this  work  being  to 
prove  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Mos  t  s.  It  will,  I  Hope,  have  fo  much 
merit  with  you,  as  to  engage  your  ferious  at- 
tention to  the  following  addrefs ;  which,  from 
the  divinity  of  Mofes's  Law,  as  in  this  work 
demonftrated,  attempts  to  fliew  you,  how,  by 
neceffary  confequence,  it  follows,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  is  alfo  divine. 

But,  while  I  am  laying  my  conclufions  be- 
fore you,  let  me  befeech  you  not  to  fufFer  your- 
felves  to  be  prejudiced  againfl  the  evidence,  by 
fuch  kind  of  fallacies  as  thefe  ;  Both  Jews  and 
Chrifiians  confejs  that  the  religion  of  Mofes 
came  from  God  :  but  one  only,  of  thefe  two 
Se£ls,  believe  the  divinity  of  that  of  ]esusi 
the  fqfeji  way,  therefore,  is  to  adhere  to  what 
both  fides  own  to  be  true.  An  argument,  which 
however  like,  hath  not,  in  all  its  parts,  even 
fo  much  force  as  what  the  idolatrous  Roman- 
ics are  wont  to  urge  againfl  the  Reformed — 
^hat  as  both  parties  hold  fahation  may  be  had 

in 
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in  the  church  of  Romej  a7id  only  one  party  holds 
it.  may  be  had  in  the  churches  of  the  Reformed, 
it  is  fy'Jl  to  adhere  to  popery :  which  I  dare 
fav  vou  laugh  at  for  its  impertinence,  how 
much  ibever  you  may  have  deluded  others  by 
the  lame  kind  of  ibphiftry  \  For  if  the  Ro- 
man cathohcs,  or  you,  will  not  take  our  word 
for  Chriftianity  or  Reformation,  why  do  you 
build  any  thing  upon  it,  in  favour  of  Popery  or 
Judaifm  ?  Both  of  you  will  fay,  perhaps,  "  be- 
caufe  \^e  are  prejudiced  in  the  former  con- 
clufion ;  but  that  the  mere  force  of  evi- 
dence extorts  the  latter  from  us  even  a- 
gainll  ourfelves."  This  is  eafily  faid;  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  eafily  believed,  by  thofe 
who  taking  their  Religion  from  their  ancef- 
tors,  are  apt  to  meafure  Truth  only  by  its  anti- 
quity. But  genuine  Chriflianity  offering  itfelf 
onlv  to  the  private  judgments  of  men,  every 
iincere  enquirer  believes  as  he  finds  caufe. 
So  that  if  either  you  or  they  would  give  your- 
felves  the  trouble  to  examine  our  motives,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  very  fame  reafons 
which  force  us  to  conclude  that  Chriflianity  in 
general,  and  the  Reformed  religion  in  particu- 
lar, are  true,  force  us  at  the  fame  time  to  con- 
clude that  the  Jewifn  was  from  God;  and  that 
falvation  may  be  obtained,  though  with  much 

*  This,  the  miferabk  Uriel  r^ccjia  tells  us  was  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  arguments  that  induced  him  to  embrace  Judaim. — Prs- 
terea  veteri  fcederi  fadem  dabant  tam  judsei  qaaai  ch  uliaHi ;  novo 
autem  fcederi  foli  chrifiiani.  Exemplar  humcu.a  rjita,  p.  346, 
in  tn.     Amiza  Coilat.  Phil,  a  Limborck. 

difficulty. 
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difficulty,  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Either, 
therefore,  the  ^vhole  of  our  conclufion  is  pre- 
judice, or  no  part  of  it  is  fo. 

As  I  would  not  have  you  harden  your  ha- 
bitual obftinacy  in  favour  of  your  own  Reli- 
gion, by  bad  arguments ;  fo  neither  will  1  ufe 
any  fuch  to  draw  you  over  to  ours. 

I   (liall  not  therefore  attempt  that  way  to 
bring  you  to  the  truth,  which  fome  amongft 
us,  little   acquainted,  as  fhould  feem,   either 
with  your  Difpenlation,  or  the  Chr^flian,  ima- 
gine they   have  difcovered  :   Who,  taking  it 
for  granted    that   the    Mofaic   Law  can    be 
defended  only  by  the  Gofpel  of  Jefus,  pretend 
you   muft   firll:    acknov/ledge    our    Religion, 
before  you   can  fupport  your  own  :  and  lo, 
which  is  very  hard,  will  not   allow  you  to 
have   any  reafonable   alTurance  of  the   truth 
of  your  Religion  till  you  have  forfaken  it  ^ 
But  I  would  not  urge  you  with  fuch  kind  of 
reafoning,   if  it  were  only  for   this,   that    I 
fufpedl  you   m.ay  not  be  fuch  utter  ftrangers 
to  the  New  Teftament  as  not  to  know,  that  it 

*  "  Dr.  Rczeri  has  dedared  ss  I  remember  in  one  of  hi?  fer- 
*'  mors,  that  he  could  no:  believe  the  tru;h  of  Mos  t :  ->  pre- 
*'  tentions  were  it  not  for  the  confirmation  given  to  them  by 
*•'  the  Gofpel.  This  I  take  to  be  a  danger?us  aiieition,  that 
«'  faps  the  very  foundation  of  Chriiiianit)-;  and  fupercedes  a: 
*'  once  the  whole  purpofe  of  your  intended  work,  bv  denying 
"  any  original  intrinfic  charafterof  divinity  to  the  inftitution  of 
*'  Moses.''  Dr,  IvliddliUns  Ut'.ir  to  Mr.  If.  Nc^:  50.  1756. 
f^i/.  V,  0/  his  luorks, 

lays 
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lays  the  foundation  of  Chriftianlty  in  Judaifm. 
Befides,  right  reafon,  as  well  as  St.  Paul 
(which  with  us,  at  prefent,  are  ftill  the  fame 
thing)  would  teach  you  to  reply  to  fuch  Con- 
Xrertifts  :  Boajl  not  ogainfi  the  branches  of  the 
fiative  olive-  tree :  but  if  thou  boaji^  thou  bearejl 
not  the  rooty  but  the  root  thee  \ 

Much  lefs  would  I  employ,  in  this  addrefs, 
fhe  quainter  project  of  our  common  Adverfary^ 
the  Free-thinker.  For  you  are  to  know, 
that  as  thofe  I  fpoke  of  before,  make  Chrif- 
tianity  too  recent,  fo  thefe  make  it  as  much 
too  old ;  even  as  old  as  the  Creation,  Thofe 
fall  iliort  of  the  fupport  of  Judaifm ;  Thefe 
overleap  it ;  and  affure  us,  that  the  only  way 
to  bring  you  to  believe  in  Jesus  is  to  prove 
Mofes  an  impoft'^r.  So,  fays  a  late  writer  : 
who,  by  the  lingular  happinefs  of  a  good 
choice,  having  learnt  his  morality  o^  oMr  Tyn- 
dal,  and  his  philojophy  of  your  Spinoza,  calls 
himfelf,  by  thecourtefy  of  England,a  moral 
Philosopher  ^ 

The  road  I  have  taken  is  indeed  very  dif* 
ferent :  and  the  principles  I  go  upon  for  your 
converfion,  will  equally  ferve,  to  their  con^ 
futation.  For  I  have  rtiewn  that  the  Law  of 
Mofes  was  from  God  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  is  only  preparatory  to  the 
more  perfed  Religion  of  Jesus. 

=  Rom  -xi.  18.       .  ^  Morgan. 

The 
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The  limits  of  this  addrefs  will  not  allow  me 
to  point  out  to  you  any  other  arguments  than 
what  arife  immediately  from  thofe  important 
circumftances  of  the  Law,  difcourled  of  in 
this  Work.  Much  lefs  fhall  I  have  room  to 
urge  you  wit^i  a  repetition  of  thofe  reafonings, 
which  chriftian  writers  have  already  ufed  with 
fo  fuperior  a  force  againfl  you. 

Let  us  fee  then  what  it  is  that  keeps  you 
flill  enflaved  to  a  galling  Difciphne,  fo  long 
after  the  free  offers  of  Redemption.  The  two 
principal  reafons,  1  fuppofe,  are  thefe  : 

I.  Firil,  a  prefumption  that  the  Religion  of 
Mofes  is  perfe(ft ;  fo  full  and  complete  in  all 
its  members  as  to  be  abundantly  capable  of 
fupplying  the  fpiritual  wants  of  men  by  pre- 
paring and  fitting  human  nature  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  fupreme  Good,  and  by  pro- 
pofing  and  procuring  the  poffefHon  of  that 
Good.  Hence  you  conclude,  and  were  your 
prefumption  well  grounded,  not  unreafonably, 
that  the  Law  was  given  as  a  perpetual  ordi- 
nance, to  be  obferved  throughout  all  your 
generations  for  ever. 

II.  The  fecond  is  a  perfuafion  that  the  Pro- 
phecies-(a  neceffary  credential  of  the  Mefliah) 
which,  we  fay,  relate  to  Jesus,  relate  not  to 
him  in  z.  prmajy  fenfe;  and  that  a  fecondary 
fenfe  is  a  fanatic  vilion  raifed  by  deluded  Chris- 
tians to  uphold  a  groundlefs  claim. 

For 
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For  thus  one  of  our  common  enemies,  who 
hath  inforced  your  arguments  againft  us,  tells 
the  world,  you  are  accuftomed  to  fpeak.  ^// 
tl}e  books  written  by  Jews  againjl  the  chrifiian 
Religion  (fays  he)  fome  of  which  are  print edy 
and  others  go  about  Europe  in  manufcript, 
chiejiy  attack  the  New  Tejlamentfor  the  allegori- 
cal interpretations  of  the  OldTeJlamem  therein, 
and  with  the  great eji  infolence  and  contempt  ima- 
ginable on  that  account  -,  and  oppofe  to  them  a 
Jingle  ajid  literal  interpretation  as  the  true  fenfe 
of  the  Old  T'ejlament.  And  accordingly  the  alle- 
gorical interpretations  given  by  chrifiian  expo^ 
Jitors  of  the  Prophecies  are  now  the  grand  obfiacle 
and  fiumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  converfion 
cf  the  Jews  to  Chriftianity  \ 

Thefe,  it  feems,  are  the  two  great  impedi- 
ments to  your  converfion.  Give  me  leave 
then  to  (hew  you  how  the  reafoning  of  this 
book  removes  them. 

I.  As  to  the  perfection  of  your  Religion,  it 
is  here  proved,  that,  though  it  indeed  had 
that  fpecific  perfedion,  which  no  Religion 
coming  from  God  can  want  \  that  is,  a  full 
capacity  of  attaining  its  end,  which  was  the 
reparation  of  the  race  of  Abraham  from  an 
idolatrous  world ;  yet  that  it  was  perfeSi  only 

«  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chrifiian  Religion,  p.  82,  83. 
*■  See  this  proved  againll  Lord  Bolingbroke,  vol.  iv.  p.  207, 

in 
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in  this  reftrained,  and  relative  fenfe.     As  to . 
abfolute  independent  perfed:ion,  the  Law  had 
it  not. 

t.  That  it  had  no  perfeBion  with  regard 
to  the  improvement  of  human  nature  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fupreme  good,  I  have  fhewn 
from  the  genius  of  your  whole  religious  Vv'^or- 
fhip  'j  and  its  general  diredion  againft  the 
various  idolatries  of  thofe  early  ages.  And 
in  this  I  have  a  Dodlor  of  your  own,  the  fa- 
mous Maimonides,  for  my  warrant :  who 
indeed  little  thought,  while  he  was  proving 
this  truth  in  fo  invincible  a  manner,  that  he 
was  preparing  the  more  reafonable  part  of  his 
Brethren  for  the  reception  of  the  Gofpel.  It 
is  true,  fome  of  your  later  writers  have  feea 
better  into  this  confequence  :  and  Orobio,  in 
his  difpute  with  Liniborch,  i:iath  part  of  a 
chapter  ^  to  difprove,  or,  rather,  to  deny  the 
fad:.  But  if  your  religious  Worfhip  conlifl  only 
of  a  multifarious  burdenfome  Ritual,  relative  to 
the  Superflitions  of  thofe  early  times,  it  mufl 
needs  be  altogether  unable  to  perfed:  human 
nature  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  you  do  and  muft 
allow  to  be  God's  defign,  in  a  revealed  Reli- 
gion, univerfal  and  perpetual. 

2.  Again,  as  to  the  fecond  branch  of  this 
perfedlion,  ih^propofmg  and  procuring  the  pof- 

£  The  title  of  the  chapter  is:  Quod  ritualia  non  erant  pras- 
cise  ut  Ifrael  ab  aliis  populis  fepararetur ;  neque  lex  neque  po- 
pulus  propter  Mefiiam,  fed  hie  propter  populum,  ut  ei  infervirct, 
p.  86.  Ed,  Geud. 

Jejion 
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Jejjion  of  the  fupreme  Good:  I  have  (hewn  that 
the  Law  of  Moles  revealed  no  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punifhments,  but  fludiouily 
declined  the  mention  of  any  dodtrine  prepara- 
tory to  it :  that  no  Mofaical  Tradition  fupplied 
this  omiffion  :  and  that  it  did  not  become  a 
national  do6lrine  amongll  you  till  the  later 
times  of  your  republic ;  when  it  arofe  from 
various  and  dlfcordant  fources ;  and  was 
brought  in  on  foreign  occafions.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  That  Religion  mud  fall  very 
fhort  of  abfolute  perfection,  which  wants  a 
dodrine  fo  elTential  to  Religion  in  general ". 

And 

*■  Here  Dr.  Stebbing  charges  me  with  contradiSiion  ;  [Exam, 
p.  g.  ]  firft  in  aflerting,  that  a  future  Jloie  made  no  part  of  the 
Biiighn  of  Mfes  ;  and  then  that  a  future  Jiate  n-vas  effential  tD 
Religion  in  general.  Now  this  which  he  is  pleafed  to  call  a 
contradidion,  I  brought  as  an  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the 
Law  ;  and  fuppofed  it  to  be  conciufive  by  its  confillAcy.  — 
Where  I  fpeak  of  Reli"jon  in  general,  I  ex-plain  njy  meaning  to 
be,  a  Relrgion  u?ii'Z-erJal  and  perpetual,  fuch  as  Natural  Religion 
and  the  Chriftian  ;  and  from  thence  I  argue,  that  if  a  future 
Hate  be  efientiai  to  a  Religion  iini'verfal  and  perpetual;  and  a 
future  ftate  be  not  found  in  the  Religion  of  Mofes,  that  then  the 
Religion  of  Mofes  was  not  uni^erfal  and  perpttual,  but  local  and 
temporary;  the  point  i  was  inforcing,  in  order  to  bring  over  the 
jews  to  the  Gofpel  of  Jefiis.  If  the  Doftor  fuppofes,  that 
what  is  efientiai  in  one  fptcics  of  Ref  gion  mull  be  effential  in 
the  other,  this  is  funpofing  them  not  to  be  of  difFfient  fpecies, 
but  one  ar,d  the  fame  ;  that  is,  it  fuppofes,  that  they  are  and. that 
they  are  not  of  the  fame  fpecies.  —  But,  continues  our  DoiStor, 
•'  If  you  flwuld  fay,  that  your  argument  is  levelled  againft  the 
**  Jews,  confidered  only  in  their  prelent  ftate,  in  which  they  are 
*•  not  under  an  equal  Providence,  this  arf-Mer  luill  not  Jer've  you. 
"  For  ab  in  their  pieient  ftate  they  are  not  under  any  extraordi- 
*'  nary  Providence,  fo  neither  do  they  want  the  dodtrine  of  a 
*•  future  ftate,  of  which  you  tell  us  they  have  been  in  poffeffion 
*'  long  ago."  p.  II.  What  pains  does  this  learned  Dodoi  take 
to  miike^ny  application  to  the  Jews,  in  favour  of  Chriitianity, 

incfitdual ' 
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And  this,  you  yourfeives  at  length  feem  td 
have  been  aware  of:  for  though,  during  the 
exiflence  of  your  Republic,  the  deniers  of 
a  future  ftate,  fuch  as  the  Sadducees,  were 
not  cut  off  from  the  rights  of  the  Synagogue  ; 
yet  fince  that  time,  it  hath  been  generally  held 
by  your  Dodors  for  a  prime  caufe  of  excom- 
munication :  —  One  of  them  fays,  that  it  is 
the  'Very  fundamental  of  fundamentals '  5 ^ 

inefFedlual !  Your  Religion  (fay  I  to  them)  teaches  no  future 
ftate.  You  are  atprefenc  under  the  common  unequal  Providence 
of  Heaven.  How  difconfolate  is  youi-  condition  !  Not  fo  bad 
neither,  replies  their  Advocate,  Doftor  Stebbing.  They  now 
have  a  future  ftate.  How  came  they  by  it  I  By  the  La-w  ?  No 
matter,  fays  he,  they  have  it,  and  that  is  enough  to  deftroy  all 
the  force  of  your  perfuafion  to  embrace  the  Gofpel.  Not  alto- 
gether enough,  good  Dodlor:  for  if  they  have  not  the  future 
ftate  by  the  Lanu,  (and  that  truth  I  take  for  granted  in  this  ad- 
drefs  to  them,  as  I  think  I  reafonably  might,  after  I  had  proved 
it  at  large)  their  future  ftate,  even  by  their  own  confeflion,  is  a 
Phantom  ;  and  to  gain  the  Subftance  there  is  no  way  left  but  to 
embrace  the  Gofpel.  They  themfelves  own  this  truth:  for  in 
the  words  quoted  below,  they  confefs  that  to  believe  a  future 
fate,  and  jet  that  it  ivas  not  repealed  by  the  Law,  is  the  fame 

thing  as  not  to  belie've  it  at  all. It  is  a  fad  thing  when  Polemics 

or  blacker  paffions  have  gotten  fo  entire  pofleliion  of  a  man's 
heart  that  he  cares  not  what  harm  he  does  to  a  common  caufe^ 
or  even  to  common  fenfe,  fo  he  can  but  answer  the  man  or  the 
opinion  he  happens  to  diflike. 

i  Scripfit  Rab.  (Maimon.)  p.  m.  Articulus  fundamentalis  de- 
cimus  tertius  agit  de  refurreftione,  cujus  rationem  (quomodo  fe 
habeat)  &  fundamenta  jam  expofuimus.  Quod  ft  homo  credi- 
derit  fundamenta  ilia  omnia,  feque  ilia  credere  declaraverk,  in- 
greditur  Ecclefiam  Ifraelis,  &  jubemur  diligere  ilium,  &  mife- 
ricordiam  illi  exhibere,  &  converfari  cum  illo  juxta  omnia,  quae 
prascepit  Deus  benedidus  cuihbet  erga  proximum  facienda.  —  . 
Si  quis  autem  vilipenderit  hoc  fundamentum  excellentium  fun- 
damentorum,  ecce  exit  ille  ex  Ecclefta,  quippe  qui  abnegat 
articulum  lidei,  &  vocatur  impius  ac  Epicureus,  amputatqud 
plantas,  quern  odio  habere  &  perdere  jubemur.  Ex  beth  Elohim* 
\\6..  DafJ'o'vium  de  Refkrreillone,  Ed,  1693. 

Vol,  III.  b  Another, 
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Another,  that  to  deny  this  is  the  fame  thing  as 
to  deny  God  himfelf,  and  the  Divinity  of  his 
La^'.v  ^ ',  aiid  a  third,  that  even  to  believe  ity 
and  yet  not  believe  that  it  was  revealed  by  the 
Law,  is  the  fame  thing  as  not  to  believe  it  at 
all  . 

But  you  will  do  well,  when  you  have  con- 
fidered'the  force  of  thofe  reafonings  by  which 
I  prove  a  future  Hate  not  to  be  revealed  by  the 
Law  of  Mofes,  to  go  on  with  me,  (for  the 
free  thoughts  of  many  amongft  you,  concern- 
ing Revelation  in  general,  give  fcandal  to  the 
profeiTors  of  more  than  one  Religion)  while  I 
prove,  from  thence,  by  neceffary  confequence, 
that  this   Law   came  from   God  :  And,  in 
conclafion,  join  with  me  in  adoring  the  in- 
finite Wifdom  of  the  God  of  your  Fathers, 
here  fo  wonderfully  difplayed,  in  making  one 
and  the  fame  circumftance  a  Handing  evidence 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Mofaic  Religion,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  an  irrefragable  proof  that  it 
w^as  preparatory  only  to  the  Chriftian;  The  lo- 
gical refjlt  of  all  our  reafoning  being  the  con- 
firmation  cf   this   facred   truth,    long   fmce 

•'-"  Hxc  fides  [de  Refurreaione  mortuorum] numeretur 

inter  articulos  Legis  &  fundamenta  ejus,  qiiam  qui  negat,  pe- 
rinde  facit  acfi  negaret  ^^q  Deum,  legem  efle  a  ccelo,  &  quod 
in  aliis  iftis  articulis  tradlatur.  R.  Salcmo  ap.  Dajjo^jium  de 
ReJurreSi, 

1  Oportet  te  fcire  articulum  fidei  de  refurreftione  mortuorum 
ex  lewe  effe.  Quod  fi  quis  fide  firma  crediderit  refurredlionem 
mortuorum,  non  autem  crediderit  efie  illam  ex  lege,  ecce  ille 
reputatur  acfi  ha;c  omnia  negaret.     R.  Jehud.  Zabara  apud 

enounced 
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enounced  by  a  great  Adept  in  57our  Law,  That 

THE  Law  MAt)E  NOTHING  PERFECT,    BUT 
THE     BRINGING     IN     OF    A    BETTER     HoPE 
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Permit  me  to  obferve  farther,  that  this  rab-^ 
binical  notion  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards 
and  punifhments  in  the  Mofaic  Difpenfation, 
which  ftill  encourages  the  remnant  of  your 
Nation  to  perfift  in  rejeding  theGoipel  of  Je- 
fus,  was  the  very  prejudice  which,  in  the  firfl 
ages  of  Chriilianity,  fo  fuperilitioully  attached 
the  Converts  from  Judaifm,  to  the  whole  ob- 
fervance  of  the  Law. 

As  a  Corollary  to  all  this,  I  have  fliewn,  that 
the  pimijhment  of  Children  fo?"  the  crimes  of 
their  Parents,  which  hath  given  a  handle  to 
the  enemies  of  your  Law  to  blafpheme,  can 
be  only  well  explained  and  vindicated  on  the 
Principle  of  no  future  fiate  in  the  Religion  of 
Mofes :  And  farther,  that,  on  this  Principle, 
all  the  inextricable  embarrafs  of  your  Rabbins, 
in  their  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  different 
accounts  of  Mofes  and  the  Prophets  concerning 
that  method  of  punifliment,  is  intirely  re- 
moved, and  a  perfed  harmony  and  concord  is 
feen  to  reign  amongfl  them.  But  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  Principle  does  this,  take  notice, 
it  difables  you  from  accounting  for  the  length 
of  your  prefent  difperfion.  For  the  only  rea- 
fon  your  beft  defender,  Orobio,  had  to  affign 

=•  Hi.s.  vii.    19. 
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for  it  was,  th^it  you  ?wwjuffer  not  for  your  own 
fms  but  for  the  fins  of  your  Forefathers.  But 
the  Principle  which  reconciles  Mofes  and  the 
Prophets,  fhews  that  this  mode  of  punifliment 
hath  long  fince  ceafed. 

II.  In  anfwer  to  th^fecond  part,  your  pre- 
judices agalnfl  the  credentials  of  Jesus's  Mef- 
fiahfliip,  for  the  want  of  rational  evidence  in 
a  fecondary  fenfe  of  Prophecy ;  I  have  proved 
thofe  prejudices  to  be  altogether  vain  and 
groundlefs,  i .  By  tracing  up  the  nature  of 
human  converfe  in  fpeech  and  writing,  from 
its  early  original  -,  and  from  thence  evincing, 
that  a  fecondafy  fe?2fe  of  Prophecies  is  proper, 
rational,  and  conformable  to  the  jufleft  rules 
of  grammar  and  logic.  2.  By  fliewing  that 
this  method  of  information  was  fo  exad:ly 
fuited  to  the  occalion,  that  if  ever  you  were  to 
have  a  Meffiah  to  compleat  your  Law,  the  bo- 
dy of  the  Prophecies,  relating  to  him,  muft: 
needs  be  given  in  the  very  manner  which 
thofe  in  dilpute  are  adiually  given  :  For  that, 
had  thefe  Prophecies  recorded  the  nature  of  the 
Meffiah 's  Kingdom  in  plain  and  dired;  terms, 
it  would  have  defeated  the  very  end  and  pur- 
pofe  of  the  Law.  And  this,  on  reflexion,  yoa 
will  find  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  thofe  four 
Qu_BRiEs  into  which  your  ablefl  Defender " 
has  colle(5ted  the  whole  llrength  of  your  caufe. 

As 

■  Oroeio.  I.  Ut  affignetur  locus  aliqiiis  in  quo  Deus  man- 
daverit,  aut  dixcrit  expreii'e,  quod  fides  in  Meiliam  eft  abfolute 

necefTaria 
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As  a  Corollary,  likewife,  to  this  part,  I  fhew, 
in  order  to  reconcile  you  ftill  farther  to  the 
Meffiahfhip  of  Jesus,  thatthehiftory  of  God's 
Difpenfations  to  your  Fathers,  even  before  his 
giving  the  Lavv^,  can  never  be  rightly  under- 
flood,  or  fully  cleared  from  the  objed:ions  of 
Unbelievers,  but  on  the  fuppolition  of  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  by  the  death  and  fuf- 
ferings  of  Jesus.  And  of  this  I  have  given  a 
convincing  proof  in  the  famous  hiftory  of  the 
Command  to  Abraham  to  offer  up  his  Son. 
Which  I  prove  to  be  no  other  than  a  Revela- 
tion of  that  Redemption,  delivered  in  adion 
inftead  of  words.  This  ftrongly  corroborates 
the  Miflion  of  Jesus,  and  fhould  incline  you 
ferioully  to  confider  its  force. — Here  God  re- 
veals to  your  father  Abraham  the  Redemption 
of  Mankind  by  the  death  and  paflion  of  his 
Son.     Why  then,  I  afk  you,  fhould  you  not 

necefTarla  ad  falutem  generis  humani ;  adeo  ut  qui  non  crediderit 
damnandus  eflec. 

2.  Ut  affignetur  locus,  in  quo  Deus  dixerit,  quod  unicum 
medium  ad  falutem  Ifraelis,  et  reftitutionis  in  divinam  gratiam, 
eft  fides  in  Meffiam  jam  adventum. 

3.  Ut  affignetur  locus,  in  quo  Deus  dixerit,  quod  Ifrael  prop- 
ter infidelitatem  in  Meffiam  erat  deperdendus,  et  abjiciendns  in 
nationibus,  ut  non  fit  amplius  Populus  Dei,  fed  in  a;ternum 
damnandus  donee  Meffiam  adventum  non  crediderit. 

4.  Tandem  affignetur  locus,  in  quo  dixit  Deus,  omnia 
Legalia  praeter  moralia,  fuiffie  umbram,  feu  figuram  futurorum 
in  adventu  Meffix,  et  quod  fere  omnia  qus  &  in  divina  Lege 
et  in  Prophetis  fuere  revelata,  mvstice  et  tropologice 
explicare  liceat,  quantumvis  fenfus  literalis  omnino  defpiciatur. 
Arnica  iollatiQ  Limb,  p.  i,  2. 

b  2  conclude 
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conclude  with  our  learned  Apoftle,   that  to 

Abraham  and  his  feed  the  Promifes  being  made, 
the  Covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of  Goi> 
in  Christ,  the  Law  which  was  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after ^  cannot  difinul-y  that  it 
fdould  make  the  Promife  of  none  eff'eB°  f 

Having  thus  fliewn  your  Religion  to  be 
partial,  impcrfeSl,  and  preparatory ;  and  con- 
iequently  (hewn  the  neceffity  of  its  completion 
by  the  teaching  of  a  Meffiah ;  to  w^hofe  cha- 
radler  in  the  perfon  of  Jesus,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  you,  by  removing  your 
only  plaufible  objection,  the  miftaken  nature 
of  the  Prophecies  concerning  him ;  As  a  Co- 
rollary to  the  whole,  I  have  proved,  in  order 
to  remove  your  prejudices  for  a  worldly  Prince, 
and  a  refloration  to  a  carnal  Dominion  in  Ju- 
dea,  that  your  race  was  not  at  firfl  chofen  by 
God,  and  fettled  in  the  land  of  Canaan  as  his 
FAVOURITES,  for  wliom  he  had  a  greater 
fondnefs  than  for  other  of  the  fons  of  Adam ; 
but  only  to  ferve  the  general  ends  of  Provi- 
dence, in  its  Difpenfations  to  the  whole  Spe- 
cies; which  required  the  temporary  fepara- 
tion  of  one  People  from  the  reft  of  Mankind, 
to  preferve,  amidft  an  idolatrous  world,  the 
great  dodrine  of  the  Unity,  as  the  founda- 
;j:ion  of  that  univerfal  Religion  to  be  difpenfed 
by  Jesus,  when  the  fulnefs  of  time  fhould 
come,     Which  tim?  being  now  come,  and 

f  Gap.  In.  16,  17, 
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the  end  obtained,  you  cannot  but  corifefs  there 
is  no  further  ufe  or  purpofe  of  a   national 
feparatian. 

Let  me  add  the  following  obfervatlon, 
which  ought  to  have  fome  weight  with  you. 
Whoever  reads  your  hiflory,  and  believes  you, 
on  your  own  word,  to  be  ftill  tied  to  the  Re- 
ligion of  Moses,  and  to  have  nothing  to  ex- 
pe(5t  from  that  of  Jesus,  muft  needs  regard 
you  as  a  People  long  fince  abandoned  of  God. 
And  thofe  who  neither  read  nor  believe ^  will 
pretend  at  leaft  to  think  you  forfaken  of  all 
REASON.  Our  Scriptures  alone  give  us  better 
hopes  of  your  condition  :  and  excited  by  the 
Charity  they  infpire,  I  am  moved  to  hazard 
this  addrefs  unto  you.  For  a  time,  as  they 
aflure  us,  will  come,  when  this  veil  fhall  be 
taken  from  your  hearts.  And  who  knows 
how  near  at  hand  the  day  of  vilitation  may 
be  ?  At  leaft,  who  would  not  be  zealous  of 
contributing,  though  in  the  loweft  degree,  to 
fo  glorious  a  work  ?  For  if  the  fall  of  you  be 
the  riches  of  the  World,  and  the  diminifiing  of 
you,  the  riches  of  the  GentileSy  how  much  more 
your  fulnefs  ^  I  fays  the  Apoftle  Paul.  Who 
at  the  fame  time  aflures  us,  that  hlindnefs  in 
fart  is  happened  to  Ifrael,  until  the  fulnefs  of 
the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  fo  all  Jfrael  fiall 
befaved'^. 

P  Rom,  \i.  \z,  ^  Yer.  25,  26. 
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I  know  you  will  be  ready  to  fay,  "  that  much 
of  this  fort  of  Charity  hath  been  preached  to 
your  People  even  amidft  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquifition ;  and  that  it  has  always  made  a 
fuitable  impreffion  :  that  indeed,  in  a  land  of 
liberty  like  Britain,  you  fhould  have  thought 
"much  more  favourably  of  our  good  will,  had 
not  a  late  tranfa<flion,  in  which  your  natural 
rights  came  in  queftion,  amply  convinced  you 
that  Chriflian  Charity  is  everywhere  the  fame." 

Sufferers,  even  imaginary  ones,  may  be  ex- 
cufcd  a  little  hard  language ;  efpecially  when 
they  only  repeat  the  clamours  of  thofe  a- 
mongft  ourfelvesj  who,  on  the  defeat  of 
your  Naturalization  projed:,  affected  to  feel 
mofl  fenlibly  for  the  interefts  of  Liberty  and 
Commerce.  And  yet  I  think  it  no  difficulty 
to  convince  unprejudiced  men  that  the  Sanc- 
tity of  Government  was,  in  the  firfl  inftance, 
furprifed ;  and  that  the  Legillature  did  juftly 
518  well  as  politicly  in  acting  conformably  to 
their Jecond  thoughts, 

A  People  like  this  of  Great  Britian,  the  ge- 
nius of  whofe  Religion  and  Government  equal- 
ly concur  to  make  them  tender  and  jealous  of 
the  rights  of  mankind,  were  naturally  led  by 
their  firft  motions  to  think  they  might  ex- 
tend thofe  privileges  to  your  Nation,  which 
they  faw  plainly  were  the  due  even  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet :  And  yet  for  all  this 
they  wpre  miflaken, 

As 
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As  much  a  paradox  as  this  may  feem,  it 
is  eafy  to  fhew  that  in  this  point.  You  ftand 
diftinguifhed  to  your  difadvantage  from  all 
the  Nations  upon  earth  :  there  being  in  your 
^  cafe,  a  peculiar  circumflance  which  mufl 
eternally  exclude  your  claim  to  the  general 
right  of  Naturalization,  in  every  free  Govern- 
ment in  Chriflendom,  while  men  a(^,  not  to 
fay  with  common  integrity,  but  even  with 
common  decency,  according  to  their  profeffion. 

Let  us  then  confider  your  cafe  as  it  is  un- 
derftood  by  chriftian  Communities ;  for  mea 
muft  always  adt,  would  they  adt  honellily,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  conceptions  of  the  cafe, 
not  according  to  the  conceptions  of  other 
men. 

Now  it  is  a  common  principle  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  that  God,  in  punifhing  your  Nation  for 
the  reje(ftion  of  their  promifed  Meffiah,  hath 
fentenced  it  to  the  irremiffible  infamy  of  an 
unfettled  vagabond  condition,  without  Country 
or  Civil  policy,  till  the  fulnefs  of  the  Gentiles  be 
come  in:  and  then,  as  we  obferved  before,  our 
St.  Paul  declares,  that  your  Nation,  converted 
to  the  faith  in  Jefus,  ihall  be  received  again 
into  favour,  and  intitled  to  the  privilege  of 
Sons.  The  fentence  denounced  upon  yoii 
was  not  only  thelofs  of  your  own  Community, 
but  the  being  debarred  afi  entrance  into  any 
other.  For  you  are  condemned  to  be  aliens 
and  Grangers  in  every  land  where  you  abide 
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and  fojourn.  A  punifhment  which  can  only 
refped:  Particulars,  and  not  the  Community  / 
jbr  one  People  can  be  no  other  than  aliens' 
and  ftrangers  to  another  People,  by  the  con- 
ilitution  of  Nature.  So  that  the  lentence  a- 
gainft  you  imports,  that  the  Particulars  of  your 
race  fhall  not  be  received  by  Naturalization, 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  free  born 
Subjeds  of  thofe  civil  States  amongft  which 
you  fhall  happen  to  be  difperfed.  And  we 
have  feen  this  fentence  wonderfully  confirm- 
ed by  the  aftual  inflidlion  of  it  for  the  fpace 
of  feventeen  hundred  years;  which  mull  be 
confefled  to  give  great  credit  to  the  truth  of 
our  intrepretation  of  your  Prophecies. 

But  to  underfland  more  clearly  what  lliare 
a  chriftian  Community  ought  to  take  in  pre- 
venting ANY  INSULT  on  thofe  Prophecies 
which  it  holds  to  be  divine,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  confider  what  will  be  the  worldly  con- 
dition of  your  Nation  when  reinftated  in  God's 
favour ;  which  both  you  and  we  are  equally 
inftruded  to  exped. 

'  If  it  {hall  be,  as  you  imagine,  a  recovery  of 
yOur'Civil- policy,  a  revival  of  the  Temple-fer- 
vice,  and  a  repoflefiion  of  the  land  of  Judea;- 
if  this'be  the  mercy  promifed  to  your  Nation,- 
then  indeed  the  intermediate  punifliment,  be- 
tween the  abolition  and  the  reftoration  of  your 
divine  Policy,  can  be  only  the  temporary  want 
of  it  j  and  confequently  the  facilitating  your 
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entry  at  prefent  into  the  feveral  civil  Commu- 
nities of  chriftian  men,  might  well  be  thought 
to  have  no  more  tendency  to  infult  the  general 
Oeconomy  of  revealed  Religion  than  the  natu-. 
ralizing  of  Turks  and  Tartars. 

But  the  genius  of  Chriilianity  and  the  tenor 
of  thofe  Prophecies,  as  interpreted  by  Chrift 
and  his  Apoftles,  declare  fuch  a  reftoration  to 
the  land  of  Judea  and  a  revival  of  the  Temple- 
fervice,  to  be  manifeflly  abfurd,    and   alto- 
gether inconfiflent  with  the   nature  of  the 
whole  of  God's  reUgious  Difpenfation  :  for  by 
this  it  appears,  that  the  Mofaic  Law  or  Reli-; 
gion  (as  diftinguifhed  from  its  foundation,  na- 
tural Religion,  on  which  it  was  ereded)  was 
only  PREPARATORY  to,  and  typical  of  the 
Gofpel.     Confequently,  on  the  eftablifhment; 
of  Chriftianity,  the  Political  part  of  your  in- 
flitution  became  abolifhed  j  and  the  Ritual  pTirt 
entirely  ceafed;  juft  as  a  fcaifold  is  taken  down 
when  the  building  is  ered:ed ;  or  as  a  fhadov^ 
is  caft  behind  when  the  fubflance  is  brought 
forward  into  day.     Nor  were  you,  after  this 
promifed  converlion,  to,  exped:  any  other 
Civil  policy  or  religious  Ritual  peculiar  to 
yourfelves,  or  feparate  from  thofe  in  ufe  a- 
mongft  men  who  profefs  the  name  of  Chrifl : 
becaufe  the  Gofpel,  of  which  you  are  now 
fuppofed  to  be  profefibrs,  difclaims  all  concern 
with  political  or  civil  matiers ;  and  becaufe 
ALL  its  profefTors  compofe  but  one  religious 
Body,  under  one  head  which  is  Chrift. 

All 
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All  therefore  that  remains  for  us  to  con- 
ceive of  your  civil  condition,  when  th^fulnefs 
of  the  Gentiles  pall  be  come  in,  and  Ifrael  be 
received  into  grace,  is  this.  That,  on  your  con- 
verlion,  you  fhall  be  naturalized  and  in- 
corporated, as  your  convenience  or  inclination 
may  lead  you,  into  the  various  civil  Commu- 
nities of  the  Faithful. 

This  is  the  only  idea  we  Chriftians  can  en- 
tertain of  your  future  condition :  and  this 
may  and  muft  regulate  our  condud:  whenever 
an  alteration  of  your  frefenf  condition  comes 
in  queflion. 

And  now  to  juftify  the  Councils  of  our 
Law-givers  in  their  lafl  and  perhaps  final  de- 
termination concerning  you. 

If  the  DECLARED  punifhment  of  heaven 
on  your  Nation,  while  you  continue  in  unbe- 
lief, be  DISPERSION  through  the  world,  with- 
out A  Civil  policy  of  your  own  as  a  Peo- 
ple, and  without  a  country,  as  Particu- 
lars ',  and  that  your  reftoration  to  favour,  on 
your  embracing  the  Goipel,  is  the  being  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  of  Chrift,  and  (as  you 
can  be  received  therein  only  as  Particulars, 
and  not  as  a  Nation)  the  being  incorporat- 
ed into  the  feveral  civil  Communities  ofchri- 
ftians;  then,  any  attempt  to  incorporate 
you  by  Naturalization  into  fuch  civil  Com- 
munities,   before    the    time    predicted   and 
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while  you  adhere  to  your  old  Religion,  as 
diredly  oppofes  the  Prophecies,  or  the  de- 
clared will  of  Heaven,  as  the  attempt  of  Ju- 
lian to  rebuild  your  Temple,  after  the  fen^ 
tence  of  its  final  deftru(5lion  had  been  put  in 
execution  :  becaufe  it  aims  to  procure  for  you 
a  CIVIL  CONDITION  while  Jews,  which  it  is 
foretold  you  fhall  not  enjoy  till  you  are  become 
Chriftians.  Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  thofe  Po- 
liticians who  were  concerned  of  late  in  your 
favour,  to  pretend  that  Julian's  attempt  was 
with  malice,  and  their's  with  much  integrity  of 
heart  -,  fince  this  difference  makes  no  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  action,  as  it  refpeds  God's 
Difpenfations,  whatever  it  may  be  fuppofed  to 
do,  in  the  quality  of  it,  as  it  refpeds  the  Adtors. 
In  either  cafe  the  declared  will  of  Heaven  is 
oppofed.  When  it  is  done  with  knowledge 
of  the  Prophecy,  and  with  intention  to  dif- 
credit  it,  the  attempt  is  wicked  and  impious  : 
when  with  a  forgetfulnefs  of  it,  with  a  difre- 
gard  to  Religion,  and  a  negled:  of  its  interefts, 
the  attempt  (even  in  this  beft  way  of  confider- 
ing  it)  is  indecent  and  diihonourable.  Not 
that  He  who  thus  conceives  of  things,  hath 
the  leaft  apprehenfion  that  Prophecy  can  be 
dishonoured,  or  have  ,  its  predid:ions  defeated 
by  Civil  Power :  But  this  He  thinks,  that  a 
Chrlftian  State  while  it  enads  Laws,  tho'  un- 
warily, whofe  operation  combats  the  truth  of 
thofe  Predictions,  may  very  eafily  dishonour 
itfelf. 

5  A  Nation 
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A  Nation  profeffing  Chriftianity,  though 
principally  bulled  in  the  office  of  prote(fling 
liberty  and  commerce,  ceafes  not  to  be  a  nation 
of  Chriftians,  amidft  all  their  cares  to  dif- 
charge  the  duties  of  good  Citizens.  They 
have  the  interefts  and  honour  of  their  Reli- 
gion to  fupport  as  well  as  the  common-rights 
of  Mankind.  For  though  Civil  fociety  be 
totally  and  eflentially  different  from  the  Eccle- 
fiaftical,  yet  as  the  fame  Individuals  compofe 
the  members  of  both ;  and  as  there  is  the 
clofeft  Coalition  between  both,  for  their  mu- 
tual fupport  and  benefit ;  fuch  Civil  fociety 
can  never  decently  or  honourably  adl  with  a 
total  difregard  to  that  coallied  Religion,  which, 
they  profefs  to  believe,  and  of  which,  under 
another  cQniideration,  they  compofe  the  body. 

Perhaps  You  may  tell  me,  it  appears  from 
the  manner  in  which  this  late  affair  was  con- 
ducted, that  none  of  thefe  confiderations  ever 
entered  into  the  heads,  either  of  your  Friends 
or,  thofe  you  will  call,  your  Enemies,  when, 
at  length,  they  both  agreed  to  leave  you  as 
they  found  you.  It  may  be  fo.  Yet  this  does 
not  hinder  but  that  the  refult  of  a  Council, 
may  be  juftified  on  principles  which  never  in- 
fluenced it.  And  as  for  the  credit  of  Revela- 
tion, that  generally  becomes  more  confpicuous 
when,  thro'  the  ignorance  and  perverfenefs  of 
foolifh  men,  the  predidions  of  Heaven  are  fup- 
ported  by  Inllruments  which  knew  not  what 
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they  were  about.  Had  they  aded  with  more 
knowledge  of  the  cafe,  the  enemies  of  ReHgioii 
would  be  apt  to  fay.  No  wonder  that  the 
honour  of  Prophecy  is  fupported,  when  the 
Power  which  could  difcredit  it,  held  it  an  im- 
piety to  make  the  attempt. 

Thus  you  fee  the  Britifli  Legiflature  is  j uni- 
fied in  its  laft  determination  concerning  you, 
on  all  the  general  principles  of  piety,  honefty, 
and  decency.  I  fpeak  of  men,  and  I  fpeak  to 
men,  who  believe  the  Religion  they  profefs. 
As  for  thofe  profligates,  whether  amongilyour- 
felves  or  us,  who  are  ready  to  profefs  any  Re- 
ligion, but  much  better  difpofed  to  believe 
none,  to  them,  this  reafoning  is  not  addreffed. 
Have  a  fairer  opinion  therefore  of  our  Charity, 
and  believe  us  to  be  fincere  when  we  profefs 
ourfelves, 

Tour  &c. 
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PREFACE 

t  O    T  H  E 

FIRST     EDITION 

in   MDCCXL. 

TH  E  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Mofes^  a  private  clergyman,  had  no  fooner 
given  his  firft  Volume  to  the  Public,  than 
he  was  fallen  upon  in  fo  outrageous  and  brutal  a 
manner  as  had  been  fcarce  pardonable  had  it  been 
the  Divine  Legation  of  Mahomet.  And  what  was 
mod  extraordinary,  by  thofe  very  men  whofe  Caufe 
he  was  fupporting,  and  whofe  Honours  and  Digni- 
ties he  had  been  defending.  But  what  grotefque 
inftruments  of  vengeance  had  Bigotry  fet  on  foot ! 
If  he  was  to  be  run  down,  it  had  been  fome  kind 
of  confolation  to  him  to  fall  by  favages,  of  whotn 
it  was  no  difcredit  to  be  devoured. 

Optat  aprum,  mit  fidvim  defcendere  moitte  Leoneni, 

HoWever,  to  do  themjuftice,  itmuft  be  owned, 
that,  what  they  wanted  in  teeth,  they  had  in  venoms 
and  they  knew,  as  all  Brutes  do,  where  their 
ftrength  lay.  For  reafons  belt  known  to  Bigotry, 
he  was,  in  fpite  of  all  his  profeflions,  to  be  pufhed 
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over  to  the  Enemy,  by  every  kind  of  provocation. 
To  fupport  this  pious  purpole,  paflages  were  dil- 
torted,  propofitions  invented  %  converfation  be- 
triiycd,  and  forged  letters  written  ^ 

.  The  attack  was  opened  by  one  who  bore  the  re- 
fpeftable  name  of  a  Country  Clergyman^  but  was  in 
reality  a  Town-Writer  of  a  Weekly  News-Paper''; 
and  with  fuch  excefsof  infolenceand  malice,  as  the 
Public  had  never  yet  feenon  any  occafion  whatfo- 
ever. 

Amidft  all  this  unprovoked  clamour,  the  Author 
had  his  reafons  for  fparing  thefe  wretched  tools  of 
impotence  and  envy.  Plis  friends  thought  it  be- 
neath him  to  commit  himfelf  with  fuch  writers  •, 
and  he  himfelf  fuppofed  it  no  good  pohcy  to  irri- 
tate a  crew  of  Zealots  who  had,  at  their  ftrft  open- 
ing, called  loudly  upon  the  fecular  arm.  Our 
Author  indeed  could  talk  big  to  the  Free-Think- 
ERs ;  for  alas,  poor  men  !  he  knew  their  weapons : 
All  their  arms  were  arguments,  and  thofe  none  of 
the  fharpeft  \  and  Wit,  and  that  none  of  the 
brip-hteft.  But  he  had  here  to  do  with  men  in 
Authority ;  appointed,  if  you  will  believe  them, 
Infpeftors-General  over  clerical  Faith.  And  they 
went  forth  in  all  the  pom.p  and  terror  of  Inquifitors-, 
with  Sufpicion  before,  Condemnation  behind,  and 
their  two  affcflbrs,  Ignorance  and  Infoknce  on  each 

*  See  the  Author*s  letter  to  Smallbrook  BiHiop  of  Litch.  and 
Cov.  in  which  he  accufea  the  Bifhop  of  this  crime;  To  which 

accufation,  the  Public  never  yet  favv  either  defence  or  excufe. 

*>  By  one  Romaine  and  one  Julius  Bate  in  conjundlion. 

*^  Dr.  Webfter  by  name.     Who  foon  after,  by  a  circular  letter 
to  the  bench  of  Biihops,  claimed  a  reward  fo'j  this  exploit. 
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fide.  —  tVe  muji  fufpe5i  his  faith  (fay  they) — Ws 
muji  condemn  his  hook— We  do  not  under jl and  hii 
argument ''. 

— But  it  may  perhaps  be  of  ufe  to  Pofterity  at 
leaft,  if  ever  thcfe  flight  fheets  Ihould  happen  to 
come  down  to  it,  to  explain  the  provocation  which 
our  Author  had  given  for  fo  much  unlimited  abufe 
and  calumny.  The  Reader  then  may  be  pleafed 
to  know,  that  the  Author's  firft  Vol.  of  The  Divine 
Legation  of  Mofes  was  as  well  a  fequel  and  fupport 
of  the  Alliance  betiveen  Church  and  State  (a  book 
written  in  behalf  of  our  Conftitution  and  Eftabliihed 
Clergy)  as  it  was  an  introduftion  to  a  projeded  De- 
fence of  Revelation.  It  might  likewile  be  regarded 
as  an  intire  work  of  itfelf,  to  fhew  the  ufefulnefs  of 
Religion  to  Society.  This,  and  the  large  buik  of  the 
Volume  difpoled  him  to  publifhit  apart  j  while  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Religion  amongfl  us  feemed  to  give 
it  a  pecuHar  expediency^  "  an  open  and  prof'efTed 
"  dilregard  to  Religion  (as  an  excellent  Faftor  of 
ourChurchobferves)"  being  become  thediftinguilh- 
"  ing  charafter  of  the  prefent  age.  An  evil  grown 
"  to  a  great  height  in  the  iMetropolisof  the  Nation, 
"  and  daily  fp reading  thro'  every  part  of  it  j-  which 
"  hath  already  brought  in  fuch  diflblutenefs  and 
"  contempt  of  principle  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
"  world,  and  fuch  profligate  intemperance  and 
*'  fearlefnefs  of  committing  crimes  in  the  lov/er, 
*'  as  muft,  if  this  torrent  of  impiety  flop  not, 
"  become  abfolutely  fatal'."  Our  Author  there- 
fore thought,  that  as  this  m/,  which  is  now  fpread 
through  the  populace,  began  in  the  higher  'part  of 

^  Webfter,  Yen,  Scebblng,  Waterland,  and  others. 

*  Biihop  of  Oxford^  Charge,  Land.  1738,  410.  p.  4. 
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the  worlds  it  mull  be  firft  checked  there,  if  ever 
it  were  checked  at  all.  And  he  knew  no  better 
way  to  do  this,  than  by  Ihewing  thofe  People  of. 
Condition  (who,  amidft  all  their  contempt  of  reli- 
gious Principle^  yet  profeffed  the  greateft  zeal  for 
their  country  and  mankind)  that  Religion  is  ahfo- 
lutely  necejfary  for  the  fupport  of  civil  Governments 
He  thought  too,  this  no  ill  device  to  get  the  ad- 
vocate of  Revelation  a  fair  hearing.  For  he  fup- 
pofed,  that  unlefs  they  could  be  made  to  fee  the 
iifeftilnefs  of  Chriftianity  to  Society  (which  their 
contempt  of  Principle  fhewed  they  yet  did  not  fee) 
they  would  never  be  brought  to  believe  its  'Trnthy 
or  Divinity, 

Thefe  were  his  endeavours  and  defigns.  What 
he  got  for  his  pains  1  have  already  told  the  Reader.— 

In  vain  had  he  endeavoured  to  deferve  well  of 
Religion  at  large,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
particular  •,  —  by  fixing  the  true  grounds  of  mora- 
lity j— by  confuting  the  atheiftic  arguments  of 
Bayle,  and  the  flagitious  Principle  of  Mandeville ; 
— by  explaining  the  natures,  fettling  the  bournds, 
and  adjuiting  the  diftin6l  rights  oi  the  two  Societies -^ 
— and  by  expofing  the  impious  tenet  of  Religion*'s 
being  the  contrivance  of  Politicians, 

All  this  went  for  nothing  with  the  Bigots.  ■  He 
had  departed  from  the  old  pojlure  of  defence,  and 
had  projeCl:ed  a  new  plan  for  the  fupport  of  Reve- 
lation. His  Demonjiration  (fays  one  of  them)  // 
he  could  make  one  of  it,  could  never  make  us 
amends  for  changitig  our  pojlure  of  defence,  and 
defer  ting  our  firong  holds  ^      For  though   they  will 

'  Wcbfter's  Country  Clergyman's  fecoml  Letter, 
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talk^  indeed,  of  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  invin- 
cible evidence  of  our  Faith,  yet  I  know  not  how, 
even  amidft  all  their  Zeal  and  Fury,  they  betray 
the  moft  woful  apprehenfions  of  Chriftianity,  and 
are  frighted  to  death  at  every  foolilli  Book  new- 
writteifagainft  Religion,  though  it  come  but  from 
the  Mint  or  Bedlam.     And  what  do  our  direding 
Ingineers  advife  you  to,  in  this  exigence  ?  Do  tli£y 
bid  you  act  offenfively,  and  turn  the  enemies  ar- 
tillery upon  them?  By  no  means.     Keep  within 
your  Jirong  holds.     Watch  where  they  dired  their 
battery,  and  there  to  your  old  mud  walls  clap  3. 
buttrefs  ;  and  fo  it  be  done  with  fpeed,  no  matter 
of  what  materials.     If,  in    the    mean  time,    one 
more  bold  than  the  reft,  offer  to  dig  away  the 
rubbiili  that  hides  its   beauty,  or  kick  down   ar^ 
aukward  prop  that  difcredits  its  ftrength,  he  is  fure 
to  be  called  by  thefe  men,  perhaps  to  be  thought 
by  thofe  who  fet  them  on  work,  a  fecret  enemy,  or 
an  indifcreet  friend^.    He  is  fure  to  be  aifaulted  with 
ail  the  rude  clamours  and  opprobrious  names  that 
Bio-otry  is  ever  ready  to  beltow  on  thofe  it  fears; 
and  hates. 

But  this  was  the  fortune  of  all  his  betters.  It 
was  the  fortune  of  Hooker,  Hales,  Stiliingfleer, 
Cudworth,  Bp.  Taylor.  They  were  called  Politi- 
ques.  Sceptics,  Erajtians,  Beijis  and  Jtheijis.^  But 
Cudworth's  cafe  was  fo  particular,  that  it  will 
excufe  a  little  enlargement. 

The  Philofopher  of  Malmfbury  was  the  terror 
of  the  laft  age,  as  Tindal  and  Collins  have  been 
of  this.  The  prefs  fwet  with  controverfy  -,  and 
every  young  Church-man-militant  v/ould  needs  try 

t  Waterland. 
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his  arms  in  thundering  upon  Hobbes's  fteel  cap. 
The  inifchief  his  wriongs  had  done  to  Rehgion  fet 
Cud  worth  upon  projeding  its  defence.     Of  this  he 
publifhed  one  immortal  volume  ;  with  a  boldnefs 
uncommon  indeed,    but  very  becoming   a  man 
confcious  of  his  own  integrity  and  ftrength.     For 
inftead  of  amufing  himfelf  with  Hobbes's  peculiar 
whimfies,  which  in  a  little  time  were  to  vanilh  of 
themfelves,  and  their  anfwers  with  them ;  which 
are  all  now  forgotten,  from  the  Curate's   to   the 
Archbifliop's'' ;  he  launched  out  into  the  immen- 
iity  of    the  Infelle^ual  Syjlem-,     and,  at    his  firft 
effay,  penetrated  the  very  darkeft  recefies  of  An- 
tiquity,   to  (trip    Atheism   of  its  difguifes,  and 
drag  up  the  lurking  Monfter  into  day.     Where 
though   few  readers  could  follow  him,    yet  the 
very  flowed  were  able  to  overtake  his  purpofe. 
And  there  v/anted  not  country  Clergymen  to  lead  the 
cry,  and  tell  the  world, — 'That^   under  pretence  of 
defending  Revelation^  he  wrote  in  the  very  manner 
that  an  art  fid  Infidel  might  naturally  he  fuppofed  to 
ufe^  in  writing  againjl  it ;  that  he  had  given  us  all 
the  filthy  fluff  that  he  could  for  ape  together  out  of  the 
fink  of  Atheifm^  as  a  natural  introduSiion  to  a  demon- 
ftration  of  the   truth  of  Revelation :  that  with  in- 
credible induflry  and  reading  he  had  rummaged  all 
antiquity  for  atheiftical  arguments,  which  he  nei- 
ther knew,  nor  intended,  to  anfwer.     In  a  word, 
that  he  was  an  Atheijl  in  his  heart,  and  an  Arian  in 
his  book '.     But  the  worft  is  behind.     Thefe  filly 
palumnies  were  believed.     The  much  injured  Au- 
thor grew  difgufted.     His  ardour  flackened  :  and 

\  I'vini/on. 

*  See  WebHer's  Country  Clergyman's  firft  Letter  againft  the 

Praine  Legation;  and  one  Mr.  John  Turner's  difcourfe  (a  Clergy- 
nrjan  IskewiSe)  agaitijl  tlie  Initi,  Syjhm, 
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the  reft,  and  far  greateft  part  of  the  Defence,  never 
appeared.  A  Defence,  that  would  have  left  no- 
thing to  do  for  luch  as  our  Author,  but  to  read  it ; 
and  for  fuch  as  our  Author's  Adveriaries,  but  to 
rail  at  it. 

Thus  fpiritual  Hate,  like  carnal  Love,  levels  all 
diftindions.  And  thus  our  Author  came  to  be  ho- 
noured with  the  fame  treatment  which  it  had  be- 
llowed upon  a  CuDWORTH.  But  as  this  hate  is,  for 
the  moft  part,  only  envy,  under  the  name  of  zeal, 
the  Bigots,  for  their  own  eafe,  iliould  be  more 
cautious  in  conferring  thfir  favours.  They  have 
given  our  Author  caufe  enough  to  be  proud  :  who, 

as  inconfiderable  as  he  is,  has,  itfecms,  his ', 

as  well  as  a  Locke  his  Edwards,  or  a  Chilling- 
worth  his  Cheynel.  But  alas !  the  public,  I  am 
afraid,  diftinguilh  better.  They  fee,  though  thefe 
men  cannot,  that  the  Edwards's  and  Cbeynels  in- 
creafe  upon  us,  while  the  Lockes  and  Chilling- 
worths  are  become  exceeding  rare.  Turn  then, 
good  Creatures !  while  you  have  time,  turn  your 
envy  on  their  few  remaining  fucceflbrs  :  and  leave 
our  Author  in  peace.  He  has  parts  (had  he  but 
fuitable  morals)  even  to  be  of  your  party.  But  no 
time  is  to  be  loft.  We  have  a  fad  profpedt  before  us. 
The  Chillingworths  of  the  prefent  age  will,  in 
a  little  time,  be  no  more ;  while  the  race  of  Cheynels 
threatens  to  be  immortal.  But  this  is  the  fate  of 
human  things.  The  Geefe  of  the  Capitol,  we 
know,  remained  for  ao;es,  after  thole  true  defen- 
dersor  it,  the  Manlii,  the  Camilli,  the  Afri- 
CANi,  were  extind:  and  forgotten. 

And  alas !  how  ominous  are  the  fears  of  frlend- 
fhip  !  I  had  but  juft  written  this,  v/hen  the  death 
of  "Di!.  Francis  Hare,  late  biihop  of  Chichefter, 
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gave  me  caufe  to  lament  my  Divination.     In  him 
the  Public  has  loft  one  of  the  beft  patrons  and  fup- 
ports  of  letters  and  religion.     How  fteddily  and 
fuccefsfuUy  he  employed  his  great  talents  of  reafon 
and  literature  in  oppofingthe  violence  of  each  reli- 
gious party  in  their  turns,  when  court-favour  was 
betraying  them  into  hurtful  extremes,  the  unjuft 
reproaches  of  Libertines  and  Bigots  will  never  fuf-^ 
fer  us  to  forget.     How  generouOy  he  encouraged 
and   rewarded    Letters,  let  them  tell  who  have 
largely  Ihared  in  his  beneficence :  for  his  chara6ler 
may  be  trufted  with  his  enemies,  or  even  with  his 
rnoft  obliged  friends.     In  him  our  Author  has  loft, 
what  he  could  but  ill  fpare,  one  of  the  moft  can- 
did of  his  Readers  and  ableft  of  his  Critics.     What 
he  can  never  lole,  is  the  honour  of  his  efteem  and 
friendfhip, 

But  whatever  advantage  our  Author  may  have 
received  from  the  outrage  of  his  enemies,  the 
public  is  a  real  fufFerer.  He  had  indeed  the  hon- 
our to  be  known  to  thofe  few,  who  could  have  cor- 
reded  his  errors,  reformed  his  courfe,  and  Ihewn 
him  fafely  through  the  wide  and  tracklefs  wafte  of 
ancient  times.  But  the  calumnies  of  the  Bigots 
obliged  him  to  a  kind  of  quarantain,  as  coming 
lately  from  fufpe6led  places,  from  the  cabinet-coun- 
cil of  Old  Lawgivers,  and  the  fchools  of  Heathen 
Philofophers ;  whofe  infeftion  was  fuppofed  to  be 
yet  (licking  on  him.  And  under  fuch  circumftan- 
ces  it  is  held  ill  breeding  to  come  near  our  Su- 
periors. 

This  difadvantage  was  the  more  fenfible  to  him, 
as  few  writers  have  been  under  greater  obligations 
to  confult  the  fatisfaftion  of  capable  readers ;  who 
gave  his  firil  Volume   fo  kind  a  reception  i  and 
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waited  with  a  favourable  expe<5tation  for  the  foU 
lowing.  And  if  he  has  made  thefe  readers  wait 
too  long,  he  has  only  this  to  fay,  that  he  would 
not  follow  the  example  of  paradoxical  writers,  who 
only  aim  to  ftrike  by  a  novelty.  For  as  his  point 
was  truth,  he  was  content  his  notions  Ihould  be- 
come ftale  and  common,  and  forego  all  advantages 
but  their  native  evidence,  before  he  fubmitted  the 
profecution  of  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public. 
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THEfubjed  of  thefe  Volumes  had  occa- 
fionally  led  me  to  fay  many  things  of  the 
genius  and  conftitution   of  Pagan  Reli- 
gion,   in  order  to  illuftrate   the   divinity  of   the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  :  Amongft  the  reft,  I 
'attempted  to  explain  the  true  origin  of  that   op- 
probrium of  our  common  nature,  persecution 
FOR    opinions":  And    I  flattered   myfelf,  I  had 
done   revelation  good  fervice,  in  ihewing   that 
this  evil  owed  its  birth  to  the  abfurdities  of  Pagan 
Relmon^  and  to  the  iniquities  of  Pagan  Politics :  for 
that  the  perfecutions  of  the  later  Jews,  and  after- 
wards, of  the  firft  Chriftians,  arofe  from  the  rea- 
fonable  conftitution  of  thefe  two  Religions,  which, 
by  avoiding  idolatry,  oppofed  that  univerfal  prin- 
ciple of  paganifm,  intercommunity  of  worship; 
or,  in  other  words.  That  the  Jews  and  Chriftians 
were  perfecuted    as  the   enemies   of   mankijjd,    for 
not  having  Gods  in  comm.on  with  the  reft  of  the 
"VVorid. 

?  See  Din/.  Les.  vol.  \.  b.  ii.  fedl:.  6. 
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But  a  learned  Critic  and  Divine  hath  lately 
undertaken  to  expofe  my  miftake :  He  hath  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  that  the  firjl  perfecution  for 
cpinion  was  of  Chrillian  original ;  and  that  the 
Pagans  perfecuted  the  primitive  Church,  not  as  I 
had  reprefented  the  matter,  for  the  unfociable  ge- 
nius of  its  Rehgion,  which  forbad  all  intercourfe 
with  idolaters,  but  for  its  nocturnal  and  clan- 
destine ASSEMBLIES.  From  whence  it  follows, 
as  will  be  fcen,  by  and  by,  that  the  firft  Chriftians 
were  fanatics,  libertines,  or  impoftors;  and  that 
the  perfecuting  Emperors,  provident  for  the  pub- 
lic fafety,  legally  purfued  a  bigotted  or  immoral 
fe6t  for  a  cr-ime  of  state,  and  not  for  matter  of 
cpinion. 

If  it  be  afked.  How  a  Doclor  of  Laws,  a  Minif- 

ter  of  the  Gofpel,  and  a  Judge  ecclefiaftical,  would 

^  venture  to  amufe  us  with  {o  ftrange  a  fancy,  all  I 

can  fay  for  it  is,  he  had  the  pleafure,  in  common 

^with  many  other  witty  men,  of  writing  againftthe 

"'^Divine  Legation-,  and  he  had  the  pleafure  too,  in 

common  with   many  wife  men,  of    thinking  he 

might  indulge  himfelf  in  any   liberties   againft  a 

writer  whom  he  had  the  precaution  not  to  name. 

. — But  he  fays,  he  never  read  the  D.   L.     I  can 

eafily  believe   him  :  And  will  do  him  this  further 

juftice,  that,  when  many  have  written   againft  it 

without  reading  it,  he  is  the  iirft  who  has  had  the 

ingenuity  to  own  it. 

His  fyftem  or  hypothefis,  as  we  find  it  in  a  late 
quarto  volume,  called  Elements  of  the  Civil  Law  ", 
is,  in  fubftance,  this,—"  That  the  fame  prin- 
**  ciple,  which  fet  the  Roman  Senate  upon  profe- 

•>  By  the  Kev.  Dr.  Taylor,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln. 

"  cuting 
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"  cuting  the  abominable  rites  of  Bacchus,  cy- 
"  cited  the  Roman  Emperors    to  perfecute  the 

**    PRIMITIVE  CHURCH." 

But  it  is  fit,  this  marvellous  difcovery  fhould  be 
revealed  in  his  own  words. — //  may  be  ajked  (fays 
he)  in  that  almojl  univerfal  licence  and  toleration^  which 
the  ancients,  the  Romans  particularly,  extended  to 
the  profe£ors  of  all  religions  whatfoever,  why  the 
chrijlian  profejfion  alone,  which  might  have  expelled 
a  favourable  treatment,  feems  to  fland  exempted,  and 
frequently  felt  thefeverity  of  the  bittereft  perfecution  \ 
-—If  the  learned  Critic  be  ferious  in  afking  a 
queftion,  which  had  been  anfwered,  and  as 
would  feem,  to  the  general  fatisfadbion,  near 
twenty  years  ago,  I  fuppofe  it  is,  to  intimate 
that  no  other  anfwer  will  content  him  but  one 
from  the  Perfecutors  themlelves.  This  then  he 
fhall  have ;  tho'  it  be  of  fixteen  hundred  years 
(landing. 

Pliny,  the  younger,  when  proconful  of  Bithy- 
nia,  acquaints  his  mailer  with  the  reafons  why  He 
perfecuted  -,  and  the  fatisfadion  he  had  in  fodoino-r 
— "  Neque  dubitabam,  qualecumque  effet  quod 
*'  faterentur,  certe  pertinaciam,  et  inflexibi- 
"  LEM  oBSTiNATiONEM  debere  puniri ''."  What 
was  this  froward  and  inflexible  obfiinacy  ?  He  tells 
us,  it  was  refufmg  all  intercommunity  with  paganifm  ; 
it  was  refufmg  to  throw  a  fmgle  grain  of  incenfe  on 
their  altars. 

Tacitus,  fpeaking  of  the  perfecution  which  fol- 
lowed the  burning  of  Rome  by  Nero  (the  impiety 
of  which  aflion  that  mad  tyrant  had  charged  upon 

*  Page  579.  «*  Lib.  x,  cp.  97, 

-     •  the 
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the  chriftiansj  fays,  "  Haud  perinde  in  crimine 
*'  incendii,  quam  odio  humani  generis  convidi 
*'  funt  ^'*  By  which,  I  underftand  him  to  mean, 
— That  tho*  the  emperor  falfely  charged  them  with 
the  burning  of  Rome,  yet  the  people  acquiefced 
in  the  perlecution,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
crime  of  which  they  were  convided,  [i.  e.  judged 
guilty  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  ;]  their  hatred  to 
the  whole  race  of  mankind^  \  for  nothing  but  fuch 
an  unnatural  averfion,  they  thought,  could  induce 
men  to  perfevere  in  rejedlingfo  univerfal  a  principle, 
as  intercommunity  of  worfhip, 

*  Ann.  1.  XV.  c.  44. 

*■  Tacitus,  fpeaking  of  the  Jews,  obferves  that  the  end  of  theii* 
peculiar  Rites  was  to  ieparate  them  from  all  other  people.  From 
their  feparation  he  infened  their  a-verfwn.  In  this  fenfe  we  are 
to  underftand  him  and  other  PaguO  writers,  when  they  exclaim 
ap-ainft  the  Jews  for  their  pc:uliar  Rites.  Each  Nation  had  its 
own  :  fo  that,  peculiarity  was  a  circumftance  common  to  all. 
What  differenced  the  Jewifli  Rites  from  all  others  was  their  ^^//j 
v/hich  was  to  keep  the  People  from  all  intercommunity  with 
the  feveral  religions  of  Paganifm  ;  each  of  which,  how  diffe- 
rent foever  in  their  Rites,  held  fellowfhip  with  one  another.  — 
But  here  a  famous  French  Critic,  who  writes  de  omni  fcibili, 
comes  in  fupport  of  our  Englilh  Critic's  fyllem  of  the  Pseudo- 
martyr?  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  fays,  we  all  miftake 
Tacitus's  latin.  His  words  are  thefe,— "  J'  oferais  dire  que  ces 
mots  0^/1?  humani  generis  connjiSii  purraient  bien  fignifier,  dans 
le  ftile  de  Tacite,  con--vaincus  d'  etre  hais  du  genre-humain,  autant 
que  convaincus  de  hair  le  genre  humain"  [Traite  fur  la  Tole- 
rance, 1763,  p.  6o.]  He  cells  us,  He  dare  fay,  —  vvha€ 
not  one  of 

«'  Weftminfter's  bold  race 

dare  lay, — that  thefe  'words,  odio  humatii  generis  coniiSil,  may  luetl 
Jigr.ify  in  the  jitle  of  Tacitus^  cmnjiaed  of  being  hated  by  the  hu* 
man  race,  as  luell  as  coiimiied  of  hating  the  human  race."  And 
row  Tacitus,  fo  long  famed  for  his  political  fagacity,  will  be 
made  to  pronounce  this  galimatias  from  his  oracular  Tripod,- 
*'  The  Jenxs  -were  not  comtjUI-J  fa  properly  for  the  CRIME  0/ 
*'  fctfing  fire  tp  Rome,  as  for  the  crime  Of  being  hated  ^;'  all 
**  mankind P  ^^, 

5  The 
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The  good  emperor  Aurelius  was  himfelf  a 
perfecutor.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  when  he 
Ipeaks  in  condemnation  of  the  Chriftian  fed:,  but 
that  he  would  tell  the  worft  he  conceived  -of 
them  :  and  it  muft  certainly  have  been  that  worft, 
which  made  him  a  Perfecutor,  fo  much  againfl:  the 
mildnefs  of  his  nature  and  the  equity  of  his  philo-' 
fophic  manners.  Now  this  fage  magiitrate,  in 
his  book  of  Meditations,  fpeaking  of  the  wife 
man's  readinefs  to  give  up  life,  exprelTes  himfelf  in 
this  manner, — "  He  fhould  be  fo  prepared  that 
"  his  readineis  may  be  feen  to  be  the  ilTue  of  a 
*,'  well-weighed  judgment,  not  the  effedt  of  mere 
**  OBSTINACY,  like  that  of  the  Chriftians  ^.'*  For 
intercommunity  being  in  the  number  of  firfl  prin- 
ciples, to  deny  thefe  could  be  ov/ing  to  nothincr 
but  to  mere  ohftinacy,  or  downright  ftupidity. 
Here,  the  miftaken  duty  of  the  magiitrate,  over-> 
came  the  lenity  of  the  man,  and  the  juftice  of  the 
phiiolbpher :  at  other  times,  his  fpeculations  hap- 
pily got  the  better  of  his  pradlice.  In  his  con^ 
fiitution  to  the  community  of  Afia,  recorded  by  Eu- 
febius,  he  fays, — "  I  know  the  Gods  are  watchful 
"to  difcover  fuch  fort  of  men.  And  it  is  much 
"  fitter  that  they  themfelves  fliould  punifh  thofe 
"  who  REFUSE  TO  WORSHIP  THEM,  than  that  we 
*,'  fliould  interfere  in  their  quarrel ''."  The  em- 
peror, at  length,  fpeaks  out :  and  what  we  could 
only  infer  from  Pliny,  from  Tacitus,  and  from  the 
pailage  in  the  Meditations,  he  now  declares  in  fo 
fn^ny  words  j  viz.  that  the  Christians  were  per- 

^  — ■  To  oE   ETetft&y  tsto,   'lv»  utto  I^kii^  x^tciui  t§x,'^^'^>  l^^  xotroi 

Eyw  (xiv  ol^  cT*  Kui  To~f  Ojok  l7rt(A,eXU  iTi  /*»J  Aa»§«i£iii  ra?  to'/dra:." 

^ruiTi.     Efd.HiJiA,  iv.  c.  15. 
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SECUTED    FOR   REFUSING    TO    WORSHIP  tHE  GoiXS 
OF  THE  GENTILES. 

Laftly,  the  imperial  Scphift,  who,  of  all  the 
idolaters,  was  moft  learned  in  this  myftery  of  ini- 
quity, as  having  employed  all  his  politics  and  his 
pedantry  to  varnilh  over  the  deformities  of  perfe- 
cution,  frankly  owns,  that  "  the  Jews  and  Chrif^ 
tians  brought  the  execration  of  the  world  upon 
them,  by  their  aversion  to  the  Gods  of  the 

CENTILES  '." 

We  have  feen,  from  the  Magistrate*s  own 
teflimony  what  it  was  for  which  he  perfecuted. 
We  fhall  now  fee,  from  the  people's  demand j 
that  they  required  the  exertion  of  his  power,  on 
no  other  account.  It  was  ufual  in  their  fanguinary 
Ihews,  when  criminals  and  offending  flaves  were 
cxpofed  to  the  beafts,  to  call  out  for  and  demand 
execution  on  the  Ghriftians,  by  the  formula  of 
AIPE  TOTS  A0EOT2.  This  was  their  early  lan- 
guage when  they  required  Polycarp  for  the  flaugh- 
ter.  The  name  atheist  was  only  one  of  their 
more  odious  terms,  for  a  rejedtor  of  their  Gods. 
And  it  was  but  too  natural,  when  they  wanted  to 
have  their  rage  and  cruelty  thus  gratified^  to  ufe 
expreflions,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  terms 
were  moft  calumniating,  implied  the  very  crime  for 
which  the  magiftrate  was  wont  to  perfecute. 

What  fays  our  learned  Civilian  to  this  evidence  ? 
He  allows  Antiquity  to  have  proved  the  Fa5}^ 
that  the  pagan  emperors  did  perfecute.     But  fof 

*  ' A>OKOt  To,  0«  ■m^ov«.Vjr,<Tn^  Geoi?  Jte^oij*  o  drj  (tiyu  Trii  'Cte^*  Ttf 
6to»  (p-/)(7i  ^tuQoXrn'  08S?  ya^  ^rj^Jijj?  ^Y,cri  — 'A^£T£  Tar  ok  t&v  7.v;^o>, 
xal    (*.r)    'vrihix.a.vrnv    £<p     f^a?    av^aj    jAKtT£    /3Aa<rf >}fci*».     JuLIAM 

apud  Cyril,  com.  Jul.  lib.  v. 

what,! 
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Vhlt)  is  a  queftion  (fays  he)  that  may  fi ill  be  ajked, 
vAnd  the  true  anfv/er,  with  your  leave,  he  thinks 
himfelf  better  able  to  give  than  the  Perfecutors 
themfelvcs.  My  reader  (thefe  are  his  words)  %vill 
grant  tbe  fa£l  •,  and  I  gome  now  to  account  for, 
IT.  The  account^  we  find,  had  been  I'ettled  long 
ago.  What  of  that  ?  It  had  never  pafied  thro'  his 
philologic  Office ;  and  therefore  lay  ftill  open  till 
our  matter-critic  was  at  leifure  to  examine  it. 

//  is  not  true  (fays  this  redrelTerof  wrongs)  that 
the  primitive  chrijiians  held  their  ajfemhlies  in  the  night » 
time  to  avoid  the  interruptions  of  the  civil  power. 
But  the  cenverfe  of  that  propofition  is  true  in  the 
UTMOST  latitude,  viz.  that  they  met  with  niolef- 
tations  from  that  quarter,  becaufe  their  ajfemhlies  were 
nocturnal  % 

He  fays,  it  is  not  true:  The  chriftian  Church 
fays,  //  is.  Who  Ihall  decide?  A  bundle  of  Gram- 
marians ;  or  the  college  of  Apoftles  ?  I  know  his 
mind:  and  I  guefs  at  my  reader's:  And  of  the 
two,  being  at  prefent  more  difpofed  to  gratify  the 
latter,  I  lliall,  for  once,  venture  to  bring  our 
Civilian  before  a  foreign  Judicatory,  that  is  to  fay, 

HOLY  SCRIPTURE. 

From  Scripture  we  learn,  that  the  firfl:  chriftian 
alTembly,  held  in  the  night  time,  v/as  the  very 
night  after  the  resurrection  •,  when  the  difciples 
met  in  a  clandejiine  manner,  with  the  doors  made 
faft  upon  them  :  and  this  we  are  alTured,  was  to 
avoid  the  interruptions  of  the  civil  power  \  or,  in  the 
plainer  words  of  St.  John,  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  " :  for  the  Soldiers'  ftory  of  the  refurrection 

^  Id.  ib.  ''  John  xx.   19. 

Vol.  III.  d  beQ;an 
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began  now  to  make  a  noife  ;  and  the  Jewifh  rulers 
were  much  ftartled  and  enraged  at  it.  But  when 
the  fright  of  the  difciples  was  a  little  over,  and 
things  had  fubfided  into  a  calm,  the  next  affem- 
bly,  we  hear  of,  was  in  the  day  time  -,  without  any 
marks  of  the  former  wary  circumfpeclion  ''. 
Thcfe  open  meetings  were  repeated  as  often  as 
the  returns  of  public  worfhip  required  :  fome- 
times  iliifting  from  houfe  to  houfe  ;  fometimes 
more  ilationary  in  the  Temple'*. 

•  But  when  now  the  miracles,  worked  by  the 
apoftles  in  confirmation  of  the  foldiers'  ftory,  had 
alarmed  the  rulers  afrefn  •,  and  Peter  and  John, 
whom  they  had  put  into  prifon,  were,  on  their  re- 
leafement,  enjoined  filence,  the  Church,  alTembled 
in  this  exigence  to  implore  the  divine  direction 
touching  the  extent  of  their  obedience  to  the  civil 
power,  was  anfv/ered  by  fenfiblefigns  from  heaven, 
as  at  the  day  of  pentecoil. — And  when  they  had 
prayed  (fays  the  hiftorian)  the  place  was  fbaken 
where  they  were  ajfembled  together',  and  they  were 
all  filled  zvith  the  hcly  ghoft^  and  they  [pake  the  word 

of  God  WITH  BOLDNESS^. 

Here  we  fee,  that  this  fecond  perfecution  had  a 
different  effed  upon  the  Church  from  the  former. 
At  firif,  they  affembled  in  a  clandeftine  m>anner 
for  fear  of  the  Jews  •,  now,  they  continued  openly 
in  the  Temple  to  fpeak  the  word  of  God  with  hold- 
r.efs.  This  conduct  feemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghcft :  and  the  reafon  is  not  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. The  Church  was  now,  for  the  firft  time, 
folemnly  enjoined  filcnce  by  Authority.     It  was  fie 

=  Acts  i.   14. — ii.  i.  ^  Acts  ii.  46.  ^  Acts 
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it  lliould  be  as  folemnly  decided,  Who  was  to  be 
obeyed ;  God,  or  the  civil  Magiitrate.  But  this  was 
not  all :  the  decifion  ferved  another  very  great  pur- 
pofe;  it  ferved,  to  difleminate  the  Faith  :  for  the 
natural  confequence  of  the  difciples'  perfiilinp-  to 
difcharge  their  minillry,  after  they  had  been  for- 
mally forbidden,-  was  their  being  Jcatiered  abroad 
throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria  ^.  Had 
the  Church  taken  its  iifual  remedy  againil  civil 
violence,  namely  fecret  ajjhnblies,  (which,  in  or- 
dinary cafes,  modefty  and  a  fober  regard  to  autho- 
rity prefcribe)  the  faithful  had  not  been  difperfed  5 
and  the  purpofeof  divine  Providence,  in  the  fpeedy 
propagation  of  the  Gofpel,  had  not  been  properly 
cffeded. 

This  being  the  cafe.  In  the  interval  between  the 
difperfion,  and  St.  Paul's  miraculous  converfion,  we 
hear  of  no  nocturnal  ajfemblies  ;  unlefs  you  reckon 
in  the  number  that  between  the  Difciples  and  their 
illuflrious  Convert,  on  the  town- wall  of  Damafcus, 
when  they  let  him  down  in  a  bafket,  to  efcape  his 
perfecutors  ^.  In  this  condition,  things  remained 
till  Paul's  return  to  Jerufalem  :  and  then,  fays  my 
text,  the  Churches  had  reji  throughout  all  Judea  and 
■Galilee  and  Samaria  ^, 

From  this  time,  till  Herod's  perfecution  '\  we 
have  not  one  word  of  any  no^urnal  ajfembly  of  the 
Faithful :  but  no  fooner  did  that  perJecution  com- 
mence than  thofe  meetings  were  again  realTumcd, 
The  Church  affembled  at  midnight  to  pray  for 
Peter's  deliverance  out  of  prifon :  and  he,  when 
he   was  delivered   by  their  prayers,    found  more 


f  Acts  viii,  i.  £  Acts  ix.   25,  ''  Ver.  31, 

Acts  xii.    i.  ■    .^;/ 

d  z  difficulty 
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difficulty  to  get  to  his  fecreted  friends  thall  to  ef^ 
cape  from  his  gaolers  ''. 

In  a  word,  from  this  hiftory  of  the  firfl  propa- 
gation of  the  Faith,  we  learn,  that,  in  times  of 
perfecution,  the  Church  aflembled  by  ftealth,  and 
in  the  night :  but  whenever  they  had  a  breathing 
time,  and  were  at  liberty  toworiliip  God  according 
to  their  confcience,they  always  met  together  openly, 
and  in  the  face  of  day.  Thus  when  Paul  came 
firll  to  Rome  (where  this  fe6t  fhared  in  the  general 
toleration  of  foreign  worlliip,  till  the  magiftrat^r 
imderilood  that  it  condemned  the  great  principle 
of  intercommunity)  we  learn,  that  he  freely  dif- 
charged  the  office  of  his  mim^xy  from  morning  to 
night'.  And  the  facred  writer,  as  if  on  purpofe  to 
infinuate,  that,  when  the  Church  had  reft  from 
perfecution,  it  never  crept  into  holes  and  corners, 
ends  his  narrative  in  this  manner :  —  And  Paul 
dwelt  tivo  ixjhole  years  in  his  own  hired  houfe^  and 
RECEIVED  ALL  that  Came  in  unto  him  -,  preaching  tbs 
kingdom  of  God  and  teaching  thofe  things  which  con- 
cern the  Lord  Jefus  Chriji,  with  all  confidence^  no 

MAN  FORBIDDING  HIM  "\ 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  "  that  the  qufeftion 
Is,  oixho. perfecuting  Pagans ;  and  all  that  has  been  here 
faid,  concerns  the  perfecuting  Jews  only."  It  does 
fo:  But  who  can  help  it?  The  Jews  happened  topei'- 
fecute,  firft.  As  to  the  queflion^  that  which  is  elfen- 
tial  in  it  is  only  this.  Whether  the  primitive  Chri- 
llians  held  their  clandeftine  afTemblies  to  avoid  per- 
iecution-,  or  whether  they  were  perfecuted  for  hold- 
ing  clandeftine  aftemblies  ?  —  Who   perfecuted. 


^  Acts  xii.  13. 

'  Acts  xxviii.  23. 

«■  Acts 

xwi'u.  30,  31. 
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whether  Jews  or  Pagans,  is  merely  incidental  to 
the  quetlion,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  the  decifion 
of  it.  But  it  may  ft  ill  be  faid,  "That  the  Chrillians 
having  thus  gotten  the  habit  of  clandeltine  aftem- 
blies  in  Judea-,  by  that  time  Churches  became  form- 
ed in  the  midft  of  paganifm,  they  continued  the 
fame  mode  of  worfhip,  tho'  the  occafion  of  its  in- 
trodudion  was  now  over ;  fo  that  the  learned  Doc- 
tor's pofition  may  yet  be  true,  That  the  Pagans  per- 
fecuted  for  thofe  clandeftine  meetings,  which  had 
been  firft  begun  in  Judea,  to  avoid  perfecution,  and 
were  now  continued  in  contempt  of  anthority.'* 
To  this  I  anfwer,  that  thcfaff,  on  the  Do6lor's  own 
principles,  is  impoffible.  According  to  his  princi- 
ples, clandeftine  meetings  muft  be  profeguted  as. 
foon  as  obferved;  and  they  are  of  a  nature  to  be 
obferved  as  foon  as  pradifed.  Now  all  Antiquity, 
both  prophane  and  facred,  aflures  us,  that  the  chri- 
ftian  Church  was  not  perfecuted  on  its  firft  appear- 
ance  amongft  the  Pagans :  who  were  not  eafily 
brought,  even  when  excited  by  the  Jews,  tQfecon4 
their  malice,  or  to  fupport  their  impotence. 

But  the /^^  is,  in  the  higheft  degree,  improba- 
ble on  any  principles.  Had  our  learned  Critic  con- 
fulted  what  Philofophers,  and  not  what  Philologifts, 
call  HUMANITY,  that  is,  the  workingsof  our  com- 
mon nature,  he  had  never  fallen  into  fo  abfurd  a 
conceit,  as  that  the  infpired  propagators  of  a  Reve- 
lation from  heaven  ftiould,  without  any  reafonablq 
caufe,  and  only  in  imitation  of  pagan  worftiip, 
affed  clandeftine  and  nofturnal  meetings.  For  he 
might  have  feen,  that  fo  ftrange  a  condud  had  not 
only  been  in  contempt  of  their  divine  Mafter's 
example,  who,  at  his  arraignment  before  the  high 
prieft,  faid,  J /pake  openly  io  the  world-,  and  i^ 

d   3  SECRET 
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SECRET  have  I faid  nothing^',  but  likewife  ill  de* 
tianceof  his  injunftion,  when  he  fent  them  to  pro- 
pagate the  faith, — IVhat  I  tell  you  in  darkness, 
that  pall  you  /peak  in  the  light;  and  what  ye 
hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house- 
tops °.  Had  our  Critic  (I  fay)  paid  that  attention 
to  human  nature  and  to  the  courfe  of  the  moral 
world,  which  he  has  mifapplied  upon  an  old  mouldy 
brafs,  and  a  fet  of  ftrolling  Bacchanals  p,  he  might 
have  underflood,  that  the  firftChriftians,  under  the 
habitual  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  could  never 
have  recourfe  to  no6lurnal  or  clandeftine  conven- 
ticles till  driven  to  them  by  the  violence  of  perfecu- 
tion :  he  might  have  underflood,  that  the  free 
choice  of  fuch  aflemblies  mult  needs  be  an  after* 
praftice,  when  church-mxn  had  debafed  the  truth 
and  purity  of  Religion  by  human  inventions  and 
fordid  fuperftitions;  when,  on  emulous  affedation 
of  mystery,  and  a  miftaken  zeal  for  the  tombs 
of  the  Martyrs,  had  made  a  Hierarchy  of  that, 
which  at  firil  was  only  a  Gofpel-miniflry. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  need  not,  I  think, 
afl<:  leave  of  this  learned  man  to  continue  in  our 

opinion,  that  the  primitive  Chrijlians  held  their  ajjem- 
hlies  in  the  night-time  to  avoid  the  interruptions  of  the 
civil  power  \  and  to  efteem  his  converse  propo- 
fition^  as  he  afFedls  to  call  it  {of  their  meeting  with 
Ytioleflaiion  from  that  quart er^  because  their  affem^^ 
hlies  were  noufurnal)  as  a  mere  dream  or  vifion. 

»  John  xviii.  20.  ®  Matth.  x.  27* 

P  All  thefe  refined  fpeculations  concerning  perfecution,  are 
£t  the  end  of  the  faid  book  of  Elements ;  in  a  diflertation  on  a 
curious  ancient  tablet,  containing  the  fenatorial  decree  againll  a 
erev/  of  wicked  Bacchanals^  of  the  fizc  and  dignity  of  our 
ihodern  Gypsies. 

But 
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But  to  hide  nothing  which  mny  concern  a  matter 
of  iLjch  importance  as  our  Critic's  Dijcoveries  ;  I 
will  ingenuouOy  confefs,  how  much  foever  it  may- 
make  againft  m^e,  that  there  are  initances  in  facrcd 
ftory  of  meetings  at  midnight  and  before  dawn  of 
day,  to  which  no  interrupHon  of  the  civil  Power  had 
driven  the  difciples  of  Chrift-,  but  which  were  evi- 
dently done  in  contempt  and  defiance  of  that  Power  : 
fuch,  for  example,  was  the  clandeiline  meeting  be- 
tween Mary  and  the  two  Angels  at  the  fepulchre'^: 
that  between  ttie  Apoftles  and  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  in  the  common  prifon  ' :  and  that,  again, 
between  Peter  and  the'fame  Angel' :  not  tofpeak 
of  another  famous  midnight  ajfembly  between  Paul, 
Silas,  the  Gaoler  and  an  Earthquake'. 

We  come  now  to  the  learned  perfon's  fecond 
proportion,  called  by  way  of  eminence,  the  con- 
verse •,  which  affirms,  1'hat  the  primitive  Chrijlians 
met  with  molejlations  from  the  civil  power,  becaufe 
their  afjemblies  were  noulurnah  And  this  he  alTures 
us  is  true  in  the  utmost  latitude  ;  which  in 
his  language,  I  fuppofe,  fignifies,  true  in  the  ex- 
ACTEST  sense,  for  his  argument  requires  fome 
fuch  meaning.  Now  in  common  Englifli  • —  true 
in  the  utmcfi  latitude,  fignifies  true,  in  the  lov/est 
sense;  for  x.\\t  greater  latitude  you  give  to  any 
thing  the  loofer  you  make  it.  This  moil  eloquent 
editor  of  Demoithenes  therefore,  by  utmofl  latitude 
may  be  allowed  to  mean,  what  makes  moil  to  his 
purpofe  i  tho'  it  be  what  an  Englifliman  would 
lead  fufpecl, — utmojl  flriBnefs.  And  now  for  his 
reafoning. — By  the  molejlations  the  Chrifiians  met 
with,  Vv'e  muit  needs  underftand  the  i-trst  molefta- 

1  John  xx.   ii,    12.  "■  Acts  v.  18,   19.  *  Acts 

xii.  7.  '  Acts  xvi.  25. 
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tions;  all  other  being  nothing  to  the  purpofe  :  for 
when  perfecution  was  once  on  foot,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  the  noSfurnal  ajjhnhlies,  to  which  per- 
fecution had  driven  them,  gave  frefh  umbrage  to 
the  Civil  power  ;  it  being  of  the  nature  of  a  per- 
fecuting  fpirit  to  take  offence  at  the  very  endeavours 
to  evade  its  tyranny.  The  queftion  between  the 
learned  Civilian  and  me,  is.  What  gave  birth  to 
the  f?'Jl,  and  continued  to  be  thegeneral,  caufe  of 
perfecution  ?  He  fays  it  arofe  from  no£iurnal  and 
clandyJUne  ajfemblies :  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  occafioned 
by  the  Alheijlic  renunciation  of  the  Gods  of  Pa- 
ganifm, 

Now  it  feems  to  be  a  violent  prejudice  againft 
the  learned  Critic's  fyftem,  that  no  one  of  thofe 
perfecutors  ever  alTigned  noulurnal  ajfemblies  as  the 
p-Ji  or  general  caufe  of  perfecution  \  and  equally 
lavourable  for  my  opinion,  that  they  all  concur  in 
giving  another  caufe  -,  namely,  the  unhofpitable 
temper  of  the  Chriftians,  in  refufing  to  have  Gods 
in  common  with  the  refb  of  mankind. 

Pliny,  in  doubt  how  to  afb  with  the  Chriftians 
of  his  diftrift,  writes  to  his  mafter  for  inftruflions. 
His  embarras,  he  tells  the  emperor,  was  occafioned 
by  his  never  having  been  prefent  at  their  examina- 
tions •,  which  made  him  incapable  of  judging  what, 
or  ho"d:  he  was  to  profecute.  "  Cognitionibus  de 
*'  Chriftianis  intei-fui  nunquam :  ideo  nefcio  quid 
*'  et  quatemis  aut  puniri  foleat  aut  quairi."  He 
wanted  to  know,  whether  the  very  name  was  not 
criminal  i  either  for  itfelf,  or  for  fome  mifchief  hid 

under  it "    Nomen  ipfum  etiam    fi  flagitiis 

'*  carcat,  an  flagitia  coh^erentianomini  puniantur.'* 
SBut  could  a  Roman  Magiftrate,  when  at  lols  foi;  a 
pfc;tcnce  to  perfecute,  9v^rlobk  fo  fair  a  one  as  vo- 
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liintar)\  unforced  clandefiine  ajfemblies,  and  hunt  after 
a  mormo  hid  In  the  combination  of  four  fyllables  ? 
Not  that  he  wanted  a  Precedent  for  proceeding  on 
thefe  vifionary  grounds  -,  but  the  very  Precedent  fhews 
that  the  Pcrfecutors  wanted  better.  Tertullian 
affures  us,  that  the  Chriftians  had  been  aftually  per- 
fecuted  for  the  name  072ly,  "  Non  fcelus  aliquod 
"  in  caufa,  fed  nomen-,  Chriftianus,  fi  nuUius  cri- 
"  minis  reus,  nomen  valde  infeflum,  Hfciius  nominis 
"  crimen  eft — fi  nominis  odium  eft,  quis  nominum 
"  reatus:  qu^e  accufatio  vocabulorum?  nifi  fi  aut 
*'  barbarum  fonat  aliqua  vox  nominis,  aut  infau  - 
"  ftum,  aut  maledicum,  aut  impudicum,'*  &c. 
From  whence,  by  the  way,  allow  me  to  conclude, 
that  when  a  harmlefs  name  becomes  fo  odious  as 
to  occafion  the  Sedt,  which  bears  it,  to  be  perfe- 
cuted,  the  averfion  muft  arife  from  fome  ejfeiitial 
principle  of  that  Se6t,  and  not  from  a  cafiial  cir- 
cumftance  attending  their  religious  pradlice. — But 
to  return  to  Pliny  •,  at  laft  he  difcovers  fomething 
worthy  of  animadverfion.     It  was  their  froward 

AND  INFLEXIBILE    OBSTINACY  :    -^-"    ncqUC    dubi- 

*'  tabam,  qualecumque  effet  quod  fatercntur,  per- 
*^  vicaciam  certe  et  inflexibilem  objiinationem  debere 
<'  puniri."  Now  is  it  pofTible,  if  the  Chriftians 
were  firft  p^rfecuted,  and  continued  to  be  per- 
fecuted,  for  holding  their  affemblies  in  the  nights 
time,  that  Pliny  after  fo  much  experience  of  ir, 
fhould  not  know  the  crime,  nor  how  to  proceed 
againft  the  offenders?  What  is  ftill  more  unac- 
countable, Trajan,  in  anfwer  to  this  applica- 
tion, is  unable  to  deliver  any  general  rule  for 
the  direction  of  his  Minifter. — "  Neque  enim  in 
"  univerfum  aliquid,  quod  quafi  certam  formam 
^*  habeat,  conftitui  poteft."  But  the  afiembling 
in  a  clandejline  manner  by  nighty  if  this  was  the 
Crime  which  gave  offence^  is  an  action  that  admits 

of 
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of  few  modifications  in  a  Court  of  Juftice ;  and 
fo  might  be  commodiouuy  fubmitted  to  a  general 
rule.  On  the  other  hand,  if  what  the  author  of 
the  D.  Z/.  fays,  be  true^  that  they  were  perfecuted 
for  oppofmg  the.  principle  ot  intercommunity, 
we  ke  plainly  why  no  general  rul-^  could  be  deli- 
vered. Tlicy  exprefied  this,  oppofition  in  various 
ways  and  manners ;  fomc  more,  iome  lefs,  offen- 
five:  —  by  fimply  refuiing  to  worQiip  with  the 
Pagans,  when  called  upon ;  by  running  to  their 
tribunals  uncalled  ;  by  making  a  profeflion  of  their 
faith,  unafKcd  -,  or  by  affrontmg  the  national  reli- 
gion, unprovoked.  Now,  fo  juft  and  clement  a 
prince  as  Trajan  might  well  think,  thefe  different 
modes  of  expreffi.ng  their  abhorrence  of  intercom- 
munity, deferved  different  degrees  of  animadver- 
fion. 

When  Nero,  in  a  mad  frolic,  fet  Rome  on  fire, 
and  then  threw  that  atrocious  aft  upon  the  Chri- 
ilians,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  noBurnal  ajfem- 
blies  of  the  Faithful  (which,  by  this  time,  perfecu- 
tion  had  introduced  amongft  them)  firft  flartedthe 
happy  thought,  and  encouraged  him  to  purfue  it. 
Now,  if  this,  which  is  very  probable,  and  our 
Critic's  hypothecs,  which  is  very  improbable,  be 
loth  true,  I  cannot  fee  how  it  was  pofTible  for 
Tacitus,  when  he  acquits  them  of  this  calumny, 
and  at  the  fame  time  exprefles  the  utmoil  virulence 
ao-ainfc  them,  to  omit  the  mention  of  their  no6lur- 
nal  alfemblies,  had  they  been  begun  without  ne- 
cefiity,  and  obftinately  continued  after  the  civil 
magiilrate  had  forbidden  them.  Inftead  of  this, 
all  he  had  to  objed  to  the  Chriftians,  was  their 
odium  hiimani  generis :  of  vv'hich,  indeed,  he  fays, 
they  were  convi6ted  ;  convi£ii  Jtmt :  an  exprefTion, 
without  either  propriety  or  truth,  unlefs  we  fup- 

pofe 
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pofe  he  underllood  their  refufal  of  intercommunity 
to  be  a  convidtion  :  other  proof  there  was  none  : 
for  when  examined  on  the  rack  concerning  this 
hatred  of  mankind"^,  they  conftantly  denied  the 
charge  ;  and  appealed  as  well  to  their  principles 
as  their  pra6lice  ;  both  of  which  declared  their  uni- 
verfal  love  and  benevolence  to  all  the  creatures  of 
God.  But  to  reprobate  the  Gods  of  Rome,  the 
Orhis  Romanus,  (of  which  our  Critic  can  tell  us 
wonders)  was  proclaiming  hatred  and  a-verfwn  to 
ell  the  world.  Hence  it  is  that  Quintilian,  Ipeak- 
ing  of  the  topics  of  difpraife,  fays  that  the  Author 
of  the  Je-joifjo  Religion,  (equally  reprobating,  with 
the  Author  of  the  Chriftian,  the  univerfal  princi- 
ple of  intercommunity)  was  defervedly  hated  and  held 
ignominious  as  the  founder  of  a  fuperftition  which  was 
the  BANE  of  all  other  Religions. — Et  parentes  malo- 
rum  odimus :  Et  eft  conditoribus  urbium  infamise, 
contraxifle  aliquam  perniciosam  cseteris  gentem, 
qualis  eft  primus  Judaicse  fuperftitionis  Audor. 
But  why  pernicious  and  baleful  to  the  rejl^  if  not  by 
accufmg  and  condemning  all  other  Inftitutions  of 
error  and  impofture  ? 

Marcus  AureLius  and  Julian  were  vigilant 
and  aftive;  well  inftru6ted  in  the  rights  of  Society; 
and  not  a  little  jealous  of  the  interefts  of  the  Magi- 
ftrate.  Yet  neither  of  thefe  princes  ever  accufe 
the  Chriftians  of  running  to  nocturnal  aflemblies 
unprovoked,  or  of  perfifting  in  the  practice  againft 
imperial  edids.  What  a  field  was  here  for  Aurelius, 
who  defpifed  them,  to  urge  his  charge  of  brutal  ob- 
Jiinacy  ;  and  for  Julian,  who  feared  them,  to  cry 
aloud  of  danger  to  theftate-,   their  two  favourite 

"  i,  e.  Concerning  their  principles  and  their  prailice,  from 
whence  the  Pagans  inferred  their  hatred  of  mankind. 

9  topic* 
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topics  againfl  thefe  enemies  of  their  Religion  and 
Philofophy  p 

But  facred  ftory  may  help  us  out  where  the  civil 
fails :  let  us  fee  then  how  this  matter  {lands  repre- 
fented  in  Scripture  :  for  I  make  our  Critic's  caufe 
my  own,  as  fuppofing  we  are  both  in  the  purfuit 
of  Truth, 

I  have  already  given  a  brief  account  of  the  AA 
femblics  of  the  infant-church,  as  they  are  occa^ 
fionally  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  the  A^s  of  the- 

Jpcjlles. 

Our  Critic's  converfe  proportion,  which  we  are 
now  upon,  only  requires  us  to  fhew  in  what  light 
the  pcrfecutors  of  the  Apoftles  confidered  this  mat- 
ter ;  and  whether  no  diurnal  ajfemblies,  when  any 
fuch  were  held,  either  gave  advantage  to  their 
Jewifh  accufers,  or  umbrage  to  the  pagan  Magif- 
rate,  before  whom  the  propagators  of  the  Golpel 
were  convened. 

The  perfecutions  recorded  in  the  hiflory  of  the 
'ASls  were  aimoil  all  of  them  raifed,  or  at  leafl, 
fomented,  by  the  Jews.  Their  feveral  accufations 
againil  thofe  they  called  apoftate  brethren,  are  mi- 
nutely recorded  :  and  yet  the  crime  oi ajlemhling  by 
vighi  is  never  brought  into  account.  In  the  mean 
time,  their  point  was  to  make  the  unwilling  Magi- 
ftratethe  inftrument  of  their  malice:  for  this  reafoa 
they  omitted  nothing  which  might  tend  to  alarm  the 
jealoufy  of  the  State;  as  when  they  accufed  the 
Chriftians  of  fetting  up  another  king,  againft 
C^sfar.  Had  their  nofturnal  afiemblies  therefore 
been  held  out  of  choice^  they  would  not  have  ne- 
glected this  advantage,  fmce  nothing  couid  more 
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akrm  the  civil  Magiftrate  than  fuch  aflemblles. 
The  truth,  is,  the  Jews  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  advantage  this  would  afford  them.  But  con- 
fcience  and  humanity  are  not  to  be  overcome  at 
once.  To  accufe  thofe  they  hated,  of  what  they 
themfelves  had  occafioned,  required  a  hardinefs  in 
vice  which  comes  only  by  degrees  •,  and  after  a  long 
habit  of  abufing  civil  juftice  and  the  common  rights 
of  mankind. 

Our  Critic,  perhaps,  may  be  ready  to  fay,  "  That 
It  is  probable  the  Jews  did  accufe  the  Chriftian 
Church  of  this  mifdemeanor,  though  the  hiftorian, 
in  his  fuccinft  hiitory  of  the  A^s^  hath  omitted  to 
record  it." 

But  this  fubterfuge  will  never  pafs  with  thofe  who 
confider  how  unwilling  the  Roman  Magiftrate 
always  was  to  interfere  in  their  contefts,  as  clearly 
apprehending,  the  fubjeft  of  them  to  be  of  certain 
matters  concerning  their  law  :  fo  that  under  this 
difpofition,  nothing  could  be  more  efFedual  to 
quicken  his  jealoufy  and  refentment,  than  the 
charge  of  clandejline  ajfemblies ;  of  which,  doubt- 
lefs,  the  Romans  were  very  jealous,  as  contrary 
to  their  fundamental  Laws,  tho'  not  fo  extravagant- 
ly  umbragious  as  our  Critic's  hypotheus  obliges 
nim  to  fuppofe. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  "  Were  clandcjline  meetings 
never  objeded  to  the  primitive  Chriltians  ?"  Yes, 
very  often.  Celsus  objefted  fuch  'meetings  to 
th?m,  as  things  contrary  to  law\  Bur  Or ig en's 
reply  will  fct  matters  right.  He  fays,  the  Church 
was  driven  upon  this  obnoxious  meaiure  to  avoid 

the 
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the  unjuft  perfecution  of  its  enemies  ^ :  Nay  Celfiis, 
in  a  more  ingenuous  humour,  confeffes,  they  had 
reafon  for  what  they  did  -,  there  being  no  other  way 
to-  efcape  the  feverell  punifhments '".  At  leaft  then, 
I  have  the  honour  of  finding  this  reverend  Epi-- 
curean  on  my  fide,  againft  our  Civilian  and  his 
converfe  fropfition, 

Thefe  meetings,  therefore,  it  is  confefled,  fub- 
je6ted  the  Church  to  much  cenfure  •,  but  that  was 
all.  Tertullian,  vindicating  the  Chriftians  on  this 
head,  fays  — "  H^c  coitio  chriftianorum  merito 
"  fane  illicita,  fi  illicitis  par  •,  merito  damnanda, 
"  fi  quis  de  ea  queritur  eo  titulo  quod  de  fa6lioni- 
*'  bus  querela  eft-"."  The  pafiage  is  remarkable; 
and  Ihews,  not  only  that  the  Chriftians  were  never 
brought  into  condemnation  fornodurnal  meetings-, 
but,  why  they  were  not ;  namely  becaufe  nothing 
bad  or  even  fufpicious  could  be  proved  againft 
them.  The  laiv  of  the  tzvelve  tables  fays,  "  Si  qui 
<'  in  urbe  coetus  no6turnos  agitafiit,  capital  eftoj" 
meaning,  if  celebrated  without  the  licence  of  the 
mao-iftrate  ^  The  Chriftians  applied  for  this  li- 
cence : 


'    airo  Ta  xotva  Jtwows, 

^  Jpo/,  cap,  xxxviii, 

^  This  appears  to  be  tlie  true  fenfe  of  the  Lazu,  from  a  paiTagar 
in  Civ-ero's  dialogue  De  Legibu:.  Atticus  thought  him  too  fevere 
upon  iiociurnal  ajfeniblics :  he  vindicates  himfelf  by  obierving, 
that,  even  iri  the  midll  of  Greece,  Diagondas,  the  Theban, 
totally  abolidied  them.  —  Ne  nos  duriores  forte  vjjeamur,  in 
iTiedia  Gra?cia,  Diagcndas  Thebanus  lege  perpetua  fullulit, 
From  hence  I  infer  thefe  two  things ;  That,  were  not  the  Lan.{) 
«f  ihe  twuehe  tabki  to  ht  undcrllood  in  the  fcnfc  here  given 
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cence:  it  was  denied  them.  They  aflembled: 
and  fuch  alTemblies  are  only  liable  to  animadverfion 
if  any  thing  criminal  or  immoral  be  committed  in 
them.  Crimes  were  indeed  pretended ;  but'  on 
enquiry,  as  we  find  by  Pliny,  they  could  not  be 
proved.  This  I  take  to  be  the  true  explanation  of 
Tertullian's  argument:  by  which  we  underfland 
that  the  Chriftians  were  not  perfecuted^  but  only 
calumniated,  for  their  nodurnal  affemblies. 

Maximus,  a  pagan  Philofopher  of  Madaur^j, 
defires  to  know  of  Austin  why  the  Chriftians  fo 
much  affecfled  myftery.  To  which,  the  anfwer  is, 
"  That,  without  doubt,  this  idolater  did  not 
"  mean,  the  meetings  in  caverns  and  fepulchres, 
*'  in  which  the  faithful  were  wont  to  affemble, 
"  during  the  heat  of  perfecution  — -  but  their 
"  myfteries  of  Baptifm  and  the  Lord's-fupper^" 
St.  Auftin  fuppofes  Maximus  did  not  intend  to 
objeft  to  their  clandeftine  meetings :  however  if 
he  did,  he  is  ready  to  juftify  them  on  the  plea  of 
necefiity,  and  to  avoid  perfecution.  .  Another  fad. 
difcredit  to  the  converfe propofition. 

But  fince  our  Civil  Judge  is  fo  eager  to  have  the 
primitive  Chriftians  found  guilty  of  ^m7«j  offtatc, 
at  his  tribunal-,  I  will,  out  of  tendernefs  to  his 
credit,  and  deference  to  his  authority,  confent 
to  give  them  up  -,  and  fairly  confefs,  they  were 
not   only   accufed,^   but   even  punifiied  for  high 

to  it,  Cicero  needed  not  have  gone  To  far  as  Thebes  for  his 
juilification  :  and  fecondly,  that  liis  laying  fo  much  ftrefs  upon 
^he  abolit'on's  being  made  in  the  midft  of  Greece,  fhews  how 
iirongly  in  his  opinion,  thac  country  was  strached  to  voilumal 
ojjeniblies. 

^  Ep.  >;Iiv, 

treafon, 
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treafon,  the  crimen  Ufx  majejiatis.  The  proGeftr 
was  thus  carried  on.  Chriftians  refufed  to  worfhip 
the  Gods  of  Rome.  Sacrificing  for  the  fafety  of 
the  empire,  and  for  the  Hfe  of  the  emperor,  made 
part  of  that  worihip.  If  the  Chriftians  could  not 
worfhip,  they  could  not  facrifice  :  But  this  facri- 
fice  was  efteemed  a  neceflary  part  of  civil  obedience. 
The  pmiffion  of  it,  therefore,  was  a  crime  of  ftate, 
and  amounted  to  high  treafon.  TertuUian  fums 
up  the  charge,  and  pleads  guilty  to  ir.  '*  Deos 
"  inquitis  (fays  he,  repeating  the  pagan  accufa- 
'*  tion)  noncohtis,  et  pro  imperatoribus  f'crificia 
*'  non  impenditis :— facrilegii  &  majeftatis  rei  con- 
"  venimur.  Summa  h^.c  causa,  imotota  est." 
Here  again  we  fee.  Antiquity  gives  the  exclufion 
to  the  converfe  propoftlion :  for  if  this  was  the  on- 
ly caufe  of  perlecution,  certainly  nodurnal  afiem- 
lies  was  not  one.  I  could  wifh  therefore,  by  this 
crime  ofjiate^  to  fave  the  learned  Doflor's  credit  and 
authority.  But  I  am  afraid,  on  examination,  it  will 
prove  no  more  than  their  refufal  to  communicate  in 
pagan  v,^orfhip.  TertuUian  himfejf,  in  the  paflage 
quoted  above,  makes  it  amount  to  no  more.  How- 
ever, it  was  efteemed  to  be  the  crhnen  lajit  majejia- 
tis: and  this  we  are  not  to  wonder  at;  for  one  of  the 
greateft  ornaments  of  Paganifm,  long  before  the 
moving  this  queftion,  had  declared,  that  even  the 
esclufive  worftiip  of  one  God  came  pretty  near  the 
matter.  Majestatem  imperii  non  decuisse 
UT  UNUS  TANTUM  DEus  coLATUR,  fays  Cicero, 
in  his  oration  for  Flaccu«. 

You  fee  then,  at  lengtli,  to  what  our  Critic's 
difcovery  amounts.  No  marvel  he  triumphs  in 
ir.  *'  And  now  (fays  he)  can  any  one  doubt  that 
*'  the  confiderations  1  have  mentioned  were  thofe 
"  which  GAVE.  AN    EDGE  to  the  Roman  perfecu- 

"  tions  ? 
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'*  tions  ?  The  profeflbrs  of  Chridianity  had  k^ 
"  REASON  to  be  apprehenfive  of  any  feverities  npo^ 
*'  the  fcore  of  religion,  any  more  than  the  pro- 
"  feflbrs  of  any  other  religion  belides.  J^nn- 
**  quiiy,  in  its  public  capacity^  was  generally  very  in- 
"  dulgent  to  all  who  diflented  from  the  eftabliflied 
"  worftiip  :  perfecution  for  DifFERENCE  of  be- 
"  LIEF  alone  owes  its  nativity  to  more  modern 
ages,  and  Spain  was  its  country ;  where  Prif- 
cillian,  by  fome,  is  held  to  be  the  firft  fufferer 
for  mere  opinion  ^" 

■And  now  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  confi- 
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derations  J  have  mentioned  were  thofe  which  gave 
an  EDGE  to  the  Roman  persecutions? — For  a  trufty 
Guide,  allow  me  to  recommend  him^  to  the  reader; 
whom  he  is  ready  to  nliflead,  the  very  firft  ftep  he 
makes.  The  queftion  is,  and  fo  he  himfelf  has 
ftated  it,  what  occasioned  the  roman perfecutions  ? 
Here,  he  changes  it  to^-'What  gave  an  edge  to 
them  ? — No5iurnal  ajf'emblies  might  give  an  edge  to 
the  perfecutions,  and  yet  all  be  true  chat  his  Adver- 
fary  affirms,  and  the  perfecutions  be  occaftoned  by  a 
very  different  thing. — But  our  Critic  is  fo  highly 
figurative,  and  often  fo  fublime,  as  to  tranfcend 
the  common  liberties  of  fpeech.  Thus  he  fpeaks 
of  Antiquity  in  its  public  capacity^  meaning,  I  fup- 
pofe,  the  civil  ftates  of  Greece  and  Rome  \  tho* 
in  the  mode  of  ordinary  language  it  would  be  no 
inelegant  periphrafis  for  the  new  incorporated 
SOCIETY  OF  antiquaries  :  again  he  talks  of  the 
nativity  of  -persecution^  and  of  its  being  a  native  of 
Spain-,  and  yet  he  feems  not  to  mean,  as  you  would 
fancy,  its  birth^  but  its  education.  For  he  tells 
"US  "^  it  was  born  long  before,  in  Egypt ;  where  it 

•  Page  <;79,  580.  ^  Page  533. 
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occafiohed,  what  he  calk,  their  holy  wars ;  which 
by  his  own  account  v^txt  ferfecutions  for  difference 
of  belief  alone.  Plowever,  as  this  Egyptian  in- 
trigue was  but  a  mifcarriage^  and  a  kind  of  coming 
before  its  time,  he  farces  it  to  enter  again  into  the 
womb  of  Fate,  and  to  be  born,  we  fee,  a  fecond 
time  for  the  honour  of  Chrillianity.  Since  then, 
our  Critic's  figures  are  fo  new,  and  of  fo  tranfcen- 
dent  a  kind,  why  may  w^e  not  fuppofe  that,  th^giving 
an  edge  to  perfecution^  may  fignify  lYvQ  giving  afword 
to  it,  and  then  all  will  be  right. 

-'The  frcfeffors  of  Chriftianity  (fays  he)  had 


no  reafon  to  be  a^prehenfive  of  any  feverities  upon  the 
fcore  of  Religion. — The  more  fools  they  ;  when 
their  Mailer  had  pointed  out  fo  many.  If  t]\ty  had 
no  reafon,  it  muft  be  becaufe  no  reafon  would  make 
an  impreffion.  For  they  were  frequently  reminded 
by  him,  of  what  they  were  to  fuffer,  not  indeed 
for  aiTembling  in  the  night-time,  but /or  his  name 
SAKE,  and  becaufe  of  the  word  ^  St.  Paul  too  had 
exprefsly  afllired  the  churches,  that  all  who  live  godly 
in  Jeftis  Chrifi fJoall fuffer  perfecution^.  But  where 
was  the  wonder,  that  they,  who  paid  fo  little  atten- 
tion to  their  Mailer,  fhould  pay  ftill  lefs  to  their 
Fellow-fervant  ? 

Hear  me  out,  however,  cries  our  learned 


Critic :  1  affirm  that  the  profeffcrs  of  Chriflianiiy 
had  no  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  any  feverities  up- 
on the  fcore  of  Religion,  any  more  than  the  profcf- 
fors  of  any  other  feSf  or  religion  befides.  On  my 
word,  he  has  mended  matters  greatly !  What, 
had  the  profeffors  of  other  fe^s  or  religions  any  pro- 
phesies or  REVELATiOiiS  of  feverities  upon  the  f cere 
of  religion  ? 

*=  Matth.  xiii.  21.  ^  2  Tim.  iii.   12. 
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But,  from  this  efTential  difference  in  the  external 
circumftances  of  thefe  two  fets  of  ProfeJJbrs,  the 
Pagan  and  the  Chriftian,  v/e  will  turn  to  the  inter- 
nal:  And,  under  this  head,  let  me  afk  another 
qiieftion.  The  Profeffors  of  the  faith  held  it  to  be 
unlawful,  and  a  deadly  fin,  to  have  communion  or 
fellowfljip  with  the  Gods  of  the  Heathen.  But 
had  the  ProfeJJorso^  Idolatry  any  of  thefe  fcruples, 
or  did  they  hold  any  thing  analogous  to  them?  On 
the  contrary,  did  not  the  Profejjhrs  of  Gaul,  of 
Greece,  of  Afia,  and  of  Egypt,  join  heartiiv  with 
the  Profeffors  of  Rom^e,  to  pay  all  due  honours  to 
the  ellablillied  religion  ?  while  thole  mailers  of  the 
world,  as  heartily  joined  communion  with  thefe 
ftrangers  :  nay,  v/ere  ready  to  do  the  fame  honours 
to  the  Gofpcl,  had  they  found  the  fame  difpofition 
towards  mutual  civilities,  among  its  followers. 

And  was  this  fo  trifling  a  difference  as  to  de- 
ferve  no  notice  either  of  the  Critic  or  the  Civilian  ? 
Had  the  Chriftians,  who  damned  Paganifm  in  the 
lump,  and  reprobated  the  eftabiifhed  religion  of 
Rome,  as  the  work  of  evil  demons  and  evil  men, 
no  more  reafon  to  be  apprehenfrue  of  any  feverities 
from  this  antiquity  in  its  public  capacity^  than  the 
profeffors  of  any  other  religion  bejides^  all  of  which 
not  only  acknowledged  the  Gods  of  Rome,  bur, 
to  make  good  weight,  added  Rome  itfelf  to  the 
number  of  her  Divinities  .?  This  public  ca-pacitied 
antiquity  muil  have  been  of  an  odd  palle,  and 
ftrangely  compofed,  to  ufe  thofe,  who  attempt- 
ed the  deftrudion  of  its  Gods,  in  the  fame  gentle 
way  it  treated  thofe  who  revered  and  honoured 
them. 

But,  as  this  public  capacitied  antiquity^  is,  after 

all,  no  more  than  a  fantom,  and  owes  its  nativity 

e  2  to 
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to  our  Critic's  brain,  it  is  no  wonder,  it  fhocrlJ 
have  fomething  of  the  perverfity  of  its  parent ; 
who  fearching  tor  the  cause  of  Perfecution,  could 
not  find  it  in  a  circumftance  in  which  idolatry  and 
chriftianity  differed,  namely,  exdufive  worjhip,  a 
principle  moft  abhorred  by  paganifm ;  and  yet  can 
fee  it  in  a  circumftance  where  both  agreed,,  name- 
ly, noSinrnal  worjhip,  a  practice  rriaft  venerated  by 
paganifm. 

But  antiquity  (fays  he)  in  its  public  capacity  was 
generally  very  indulgent  to  all  who  dijfented  from  the 
eftablijhed  worjJiip.  This,  he  had  many  ways  of 
learning  :  but  the  catife  of  the  indulgence,  if  it  be 
yet  unknown  to  him,  he  will-  owe  to  the  author  of 
the  D.  L.  who  hath  fhewn  that  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  abfiirdity  of  its  religious  fyftems,  juit 
as  the  want  of  this  indulgence,  under  Chriftianity, 
was  occafioned  by  the  rcafonablenefs  of  its  fyftem, 
unreafonably  indeed  inforced  upon  the  miftakeii 
principles  of  Judaifm.  So  that  the  indulgence  of 
Paganifm  had  continued  to  this  day,  had  not 
Chriftianity  come  boifteroufly  in,  and  broken  the 
peace.  Then  arofe  an  exception,  unfavourable 
to  the  new  Comer :  For  why  was  the  eftablifti- 
ed  religion  fo  indulgent  to  every  ftrange  fe6l,  but 
becaufe  every  ftrange  le(5l  was  as  indulgent  to  the 
eftabliihed?  So  that,  in  this  commerce  of  mutual 
civilities,  while  the  national  worftiip  enjoyed  the 
civil  rights  of  an  Eftablifhment,  it  was  content,, 
the  Stranger  ftiould  ftill  polTefs  the  natural  rights  oif 
a  Toleration.  But  all  this  good  harmony,  the 
Chriftian  faith  difturbed  and  violated.  It  con- 
demned paganifm  in  the  grofs,  whether  ejtablijhed 
or  tolerated:  and,  under  pain  of  damnation,  re- 
quired all  men,  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  to 
forlake  their  ancient  abfurdities,  and  profefs  their 

faith 
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faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour.  A  circumftance,  fuf- 
ficient,  one  would  think,  without  no^urnal  ajjem- 
blies^  to  four  this  fweet-temper'd  Antiquity  in  its 
public  capacity.. 

But  he  goes  on — Perfecution  for  difference 
OF  BELIEF  ALONE  owes  its  nativity  to  more  modern 
agesr\  and  Spain  was  its  country^  where  Prifcillian^ 
by  fome^  is  held  to  be  the  firfi  fufferer  for  mere  opi- 
nion^ 

Here  we  have  another  caft  of  his  office.  The 
queftion  between  us,  is,  "  Whether  the  Chriftians 
"  were  firft  perfecuted  for  their /^//^  in  general^ 
*'  or  for  their  no5iurnal  ajfemblies."  I  hold  the 
former  -,  he  contends  for  the  latter  :  and  to  confute 
my  opinion,  obferves  "  th^t  perfecution  for  dif- 
"  FERENCE  of  belief  alone,  was  of  later  date,  and 
"  began  with  Prifcillian  :'*  That  is,  perfecution 
for  MODES  OF  FAITH  began  at  that  time.  Well, 
and  if  it  did,  what  then  ?  What  is  this  to  the  dif- 
pute  between  us  ?  I  never  held,  becaufe  Jefus  and 
his  apoftles  never  foretold,  that  the  firft  Chriftians 
fhould  be  perfecuted  by  the  Pagans  for  modes  of 
Faith;  but  on  the  contrary,  for  the  very  genius  of 
that  Faith,  fo  oppofite  to  the  idolatrous  world. 

Paganifm  had  no  dogmatic  theology,  or,  what 
we  call.  Religion  :  and  not  having  the  thing,  it 
was  no  wonder  they  had  not  the  word :  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  Romans,  with  all  their  abundance,  had 
a  word  for  that  moral  mode :  the  latin  word,  Re- 
ligio,  when  it  comes  neareft  to  it,  fignifies  only  a 
fet  of  ceremonies.  However  tho'  they  were  with- 
out a  dogmatic  theology,  yet  they  had  their  gene- 
ral principles  ;  but  thefe  principles  regarded  utility 
rather  than  truth  j  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of 
e  3  intercom- 
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intercommunity,  which,  the  principle  of  Chriftianity 
directly  oppofing,  they  rofe  againit  this  principle, 
and  fo  began  a  perfecution.  Pagans  therefore, 
havinf?;  no  modes  vf  faitb^  could  not  perfecute  for 
any :  but  Chriftians,  who  had,  might  and  did  per- 
fecute for  them. 

,  Again,  when  the  perfecution  is  for  modes  of  faith  ^ 
their  truth  or  falfhood  comes  in  queftion  :  when, 
for  the  common  genius  of  a  religion.,  its  harmlefihefs 
or  malignity  is  the  only  matter  of  inquiry.  Now 
the  pagan  perfecutors  were  fo  far  from  Regarding 
C  hriftianity  as  a  falfe  religion,  that  they  were 
ready  %  according  to  their  general  indulgence  to  all 
who  dijfented  from  the  eftahlifoed  wcrfJoip.,  to  put  the 
profeffors  of  the  Faith  on  a  footing  with  other 
foreign  fefts :  but  this  would  not  ferve  their  turn. 
The  Chriftians  believed  their  Religion  to  be  the 
only  true  •,  and  therefore,  that  it  fhould  be  the  only 
one  profeffed.  This  paradox  brought  on  perfecu- 
tion. But  for  what  ^  not  for  the  profelTion  of  a 
falfehood\  but  for  a  practiced  hatred  to  the  whole 
race  of  mankind. 

Here  then  we  find,  the  learned  Critic  has  fhuf- 
fitd  in  one  queftion  for  another  •,  and  again  put 
the  change  upon  his  reader  \  and  perhaps,  upon 

himfelf. 

But  to  let  his  reafoning  pafs,  and  come  to  his 
fa£l  J  which,  as  a  Critic,  he  is  much  more  con- 

•=  C^Ecilius,  the  Pagan,  in  Minucius  Felix,  draws  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  character  of  the  genius  of  the  Roman 
Religion — dnm  obftfli,  et  citra  folum  capitoHum  capti,  colur,t 
deos,  qiios  alius  jam  fprevi/Trt  iralos  —  duin  captis  hoflilibus 
nicenibus  adhuc  ferociente  viPiOria,  numina  vida  venerantur : 
diim  undique  hofpites  deos  qiiarunt,  et  fuos  faciunt:  dum  aras 
t.xtrmint  etiam  i^notis  numinihus  et  manibus.  Sic  dum  univer- 
ia;-u;ii  ^epuum  facra  fufcipiunt,  etiuni  regna  merucrunt. 

cerned. 
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cerned,  in  honour,  to  fupport. Prifcillian^  (it 

feems)  was  the  firji  fuffcrer  for  mere  opinion.  But 
how  fhall  we  reconcile  him  to  himfelf  in  this  mat- 
ter ?  for  as  he  goes  on  to  difplay  his  learnin:^,  he 
unluckily  difcovers  a  much  earlier  original  of  per- 
fecution  for  mere  opinion  than  that  oi  t\\Q  firji  fufferer^ 
Prifcillian :  This  was  in  the  boly  wars  (as  he 
calls  them)  of  the  idolatrous  Egyptians  ^ :  which, 
according  to  his  own  account,  "were  perfecutions  for 
difference  of  belief  alone.  Here  then  we  iiick,  be- 
tween thefirft.,  and  the firft  of  all-, — but  not  long. 
He  has  a  fetch  to  bring  us  off.  "  This  holy  war 
was  indeed  perfecuticn  in  the  Egyptians,  who  dealt 
and  felt  the  blows  ;  but  it  was  ftiil  toleration.,  and 
civil  policy  in  thofe,  who  let  them  together  by  the 
ears  :  for  it  v/as  a  (landing  maxim  with  the  Romans 
to  fupport  and  encourage  in  the  fubduedProvinces, 
a  'variety  in  religious  worfliip  \  which  occafioning 
holy  wars.,  the  parties  concerned  to  carry  them  on 
with  proper  decency  and  zeal,  had  work  enough 
cut  out  for  them,  without  forming  plots  and  con- 
fpiracies  ;igainft  their  Mailers."  Thus,  altho',  in 
thefe  tools  the  Egyptians,  the  holy  war  might  be 
perfecution  for  opinions,  yet  in  the  workmen.,  who 
put  it  to  ufe,  it  was  an  engine  of  ftate.  The 
Egyptian  fuperflition  (fays  our  learned  Civilian)  was 
rather  an  engine  of  ftate.  Rather  than  what? — 
than  perfecution.  How  fo,  when  fuperflition 
made  them  perfecute .''  No  m.atter  for  that.  It 
•was  under  the  direelion  of  their  Mailers :  and  in 
their  hands  it  was  an  engine  of  ftate.  It  is  pity  that 
fo  great  a  politician  as  our  Chancellor  had  not  ftill, 
like  his  predeceffors  the  Chancellors  of  old,  a 
patent  for  making  thefe  engines.  We  know  of  One 
who  has  long  lived  upon  this  trade  :  and  an  Qxample 

f  Page  583. 
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df  his  management  may  fet  our  Chancellor's  poli- 
tical refinement  in  a  true  Ijght.  The  Roman  Con^ 
clave  fucceeded  to  the  Roman  Senate  in  this  en-r 
gineering  work  :  and  the  later  holy  wars  in  Egypt 
carried  on  by  their  fainted  Kings  and  their  im- 
perious Saints,  were  contrived  and  fomented  by 
the  Roman  Churchy  as  before  by  the  Roman  State  to 
divert   the  fubje(5l  nations  from  quarreling  with 

the   facred  See. But  what   then  ?    If  a  fpirit 

of  Policy  projefted  it,  was  it  not  a  fpirit  of  Su- 
perllition  that  put  it  in  hand  ?  And  the  point  our 
learned  Civilian  is  debating,  tho'  only  with  him- 
felf,  is  the  fpirit  of  Pagan  Religion,  not  the  fpirit 
of  Roman  Policy.  Now  furely  it  is  a  terrible 
breach  in  the  general  indulgence  of  paganifm, 
even  as  he  ftates  it,  to  find  holy  wars  amongfl: 
them  for  difference  of  belief  alone  ;  a  fpecies  of  per- 
fecution  which,  in  another  place,  he  exprefsly  tells 
i;s,  owed  its  nativity  to  modern  ages. 

To  fay  the  truth,  Perfecution  is  one  of  the 
wickedeit  imps  of  Hell,  and  capable  of  any  mif- 
chief :  but  who  would  have  fufpeded  it  of  this 
trick,  plaid  as  it  were,  in  its  mother's  belly ;  fo 
long  before  its  NATIVITY-,  and  while  yet  it  had 
f:arce  got  a  human  being  ?  But  the  adventure  was, 
in  all  refpe6ls,  extraordinary ;  and  well  deferving 
the  pen  of  our  illuftrious  Hiilorian, 

Serioufly,  He  feems  much  better  fitted,  whether 
as  Critic  or  Civilian,  to  manage  the  intrigues  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Alphabets,  (whofe  Revolu- 
tions make  fo  fliining  a  figure  in  this  fplendid  Difr 
ferration  on  the  Bacchanals)  than  to  divelope  the 
policy  of  Empires,  or  to  adjuil  the  rights  of  civil 
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But  it  is  now  time  to  fhew,  that  his  hypothefis 
has  as  little  fupport  from  reafon  as  from  fa5i :  and 
that  m^urnal  affemblies  neither  did,  nor,  on  our 
Critic's  own  principles,  poflibly  could,  give  birth 
to  Perfecution,  even  tho'  thefe  aflemblies  had  pre- 
ceeded  all  interruptions  of  the  civil  power. 

While  the  common  opinion  remained  un- 
difputed,  that  nodturnal  aflemblies  were  held  to 
avoid  perfecution,  all  men  faw  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  their  pradice.  But  fmce  we  have  been  told, 
that  they  preceded  perfecution,  and  were  the  caufe 
of  it,  we  are  utterly  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  mode  of  worfhip  in  the  immediate 
followers  of  Chrifl.  For  the  original  of  noBurnal 
ajfemblies  being  now,  choice,  not  necessity^ 
they  muft  be  refolved  into  one  or  other  of  thefc 
caufes. 

I.  Either  becaufe  true Chriftianity  hath myfterious 
rites,  proper  to  be  celebrated  in  the  night-time, 
like  the  pagan  Orgies : 


2.  Or  that  the  fir fl  propagators  of  the  Faith  af- 
fled  to  ii 
Pagan  ifm. 


feded  to  imitate  the  dark  and  enigmatic  genius  of 


*&" 


3.  Or  that  their  followers  were  a  fet  of  gloomy 
Fanatics,  who  delighted  in  the  horrors  of  a  mid- 
night feafon. 

4.  Orlaftly,  that,  like  the  Bacchanals  (whofe 
ftory  gave  birth  to  this  new  hypothefis)  they  had 
fome  very  debauched  and  licentious  praftices  to 
conceal,  whofe  celebration  was  only  adapted  to  the 
obfcenities  of  night  and  darknefs. 


't3* 
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Now,  of  all  thefe  caufes,  our  learned  Critic,  as 
a  Difpenfer  of  the  do6trine,  and  a  Minifterof  the 
difcipline  of  the  church,  can  admit  only  the  fecond. 
He  is  too  well  inftrudted  in  the  nature  of  Chriftian 
Religion  to  allow  the  frji  •,  and  he  has  too  great  a 
reo-ard  for  the  honour  of  its  early  ProfeiTors,  to 
fuppole  it  poflible  to  be  the  ^.bird  or  fourth. 

He  muft  needs  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
primitive  Chriftians  went  voluntarily  into  this 
praftice,  in  imitation  of  the  myilerious  rites  of 
f*ao-anifm.  On  a  prefumption  of  the  truth  of  this 
fa£l,  he  muft  build  his  hypothefis— /if  maybe  afied 
(fays  he)  in  that  almoji  univerfal  licence  or  toleration^ 
'which  the  Ancients,  the  Romans  particularly^  extend- 
ed to  the  profejjors  of  all  Religions  whatfoever,  why 
the  Chriftian  profeffion  alone^-  which  might  have  ex^ 
peeled  a  favourable  treatment^  feenis  to  ft  and  exempted^ 
and  frequently  felt  the  fever  ity  of  the  bitter  eft  perfecu- 
floYi  ?  —  Having  afked  this,  he  very  magifterially 
folves  the  riddle :  T^hey  met  (fays  he)  with  molefta- 
tions  from  that  quarter,  because  their  aftmblies  were 
nccfirrnal. 

What,  now,  would  be  the  firft  reflecflion  of  a 
reader,  unacquainted  with  Greece  and  Rome? 
Would  he  not  conclude,  that  noRurnal  affemblies 
for  religious  worihip  were,  till  now,  unknown  in 
paganifm,  and  regarded  as  a  prodigy,  to  be  ex- 
piated only  by  capital  punifhments  ?  He  would 
never  conceive  that  inyfteriotis  and  no^urnal  Rites 
were  the  moft  venerable  and  facred  part  of  their 
worihip.  But  when  he  is  told  that  thefe  Chriftian 
Affemblies  v/ere  in  imitation  of  the  moft  favorite 
pra6lices  of  gentilifm,  and  to  conciliate  the  world's 
good  will,  he  will  be  loft  in  wonder,  that  a  moderr) 
Critic  Ihould  pretend  to  know  better  what  would 
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appeafe  or  irritate  the  Pagans  than  the  primitive 
Church  did,  which  had  the  beft  opportunities  of 
diftinguiOiing  in  thefe  matters,  and  was  moll  con- 
cerned not  to  be  miilai^en.  He  will  tell  our  Critic, 
that  if  he  really  aims  at  the  Iblution  of  what  he 
calls  a  difficulty,  he  fliould  leek  for  a  caufe  as  un- 
comm.on  and  fmgular  as  the  effe£i.  The  effect, 
religions  perfecution,  cur  Critic  himfelf  tells  us  was 
a  thin"-  alrnoft  unknown  to  the  pagan  world:  but 
the  CAUSE,  nocfurnal  affemblieSf  was  as  con:imon  and 
as  extenfive  as  idolatry  itfeif. 

—  All  the  various  Religions  of  Paganiftrj,  were 
ever  attended  with  myfterious  rkcs,  which  (to  keep 
up  a  veneration  for  the  worfhip,  and  to  create  a 
facred  horror  in  the  Participant)  were  generally 
celebrated  in  the  night.  But  as  this  afforded  op- 
portunities of  private  enormities,  as  well  as  of 
danger  to  the  State,  the  laws  of  the  beft  governed 
countries,  fuch  as  Greece,  required  that  foreign 
Religions,  which  celebrated  fuch  rites,  iliould  have 
the  previous  licence  of  the  magiftrate.  Hence  we 
find,  that,  by  a  Law  of  the  twelve  tables^  (an  in- 
ilitute  compofed  chiefly  from  the  Grecian  laws) 
clandeftine  aiTembhes  held  in  the  night  were  puniih- 
ed  with  death.  In  courfe  of  time,  as  fuperftition 
abounded,  this  law  was  but  little  obferved  :  for  in 
the  566th  year  of  Rome  fome  fparious  rites  of 
Bacchus  had  crept  out  of  Greece,  and  infinuated 
themfelves  into  the  city  -,  where  being  celebrated 
by  night,  without  the  knowledge  or  licence  of  the 
Magiftrate,  they  prefently  fuffered  an  abominable 
corruptions  On  difcovery,  they  were  aboliihed  •, 
and  frefh  vigour  given  to  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables^  by  a  new  regulation  for  celebrating  of  noc- 

s  See  Div.  Leg.  book  ii.  fefl;.  6. 
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turnal  worfliip.  So  cautious  and  tender  was  the 
Maf^iftrate,  (even  under  this  horrid  provocation) 
of  violating  the  rights  of  Rehgion  in  this  capital 
point  of  myjierions  worlhip  :  nor  did  the  heat  of 
reformation,  carry  him  to  impinge  upon  any  other 
of  the  nodurnal  Rites,  then  celebrated  in  Rome  •, 
fuch  as  the  Myfteries  of  the  Bona  Bm. 

Greece  and  Afia  had  been  long  famous  for  the 
celebration  of  this  kind  of  rites :  which,  Rome, 
now  matters  of  the  eaft,  brought  home  with  them; 
too-ether  with  the  other  arts  of  Greece,  ojf 
which,  Cicero  *"  reckons  thefe  of  the  mysteries 
in  the  firft  clafs.  And  thus  things  continued  iti 
refpeft  to  thefe  rites,  throughout  the  whole  Ro- 
man Empire,  down  even  to  the  time  of  Valenti- 
nian  \  who,  out  of  zeal  for  Chriflianity,  publifhed 
an  edid  to  abohfli  the  moil  famous  of  them  all, 
■thcELEUsiNiAN.  But  he  was  diverted  from  his 
purpofe  by  his  prudent  minifter,  Prstextatus  •, 
who  afiured  him,  that  it  would  drive  Greece  and 
Afia  to  defpair,  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
Empire  \ 

Such  was  the  (late  and  condition  of  no5furnd 
ajemhlies  m  the  pagan  world :  They  were  of  the 
earlieil  original  -,  of  the  moft  venerable  ufe  •,  and 
pradifed  with  the  fondeft  attachment.  In  the  very 
centre,  and  during  the  full  celebrity,  of  thefe  Rites, 
the  Chriftian  church  arofe  :  which,  if  you  will 
believe  our  Critic,  went  into  them  with  as  much 
fpirit  and  attention  as  any  Gentile  Community  of 
them  all.  When,  (Irange  to  tell!  the  Genius  of 
Paganifm,  fo  indulgent  to  new  forms  of  Rehgion, 
(ev'ery  on^  of  which  had  their  Myjleries^  and  mod 

^  De  Leg','.  *  Zofitn,  1.  iv. 
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Off  them  their  no5furnal  ajfemhlies)  all  of  a  fudden 
turned  tail,  and  fell  foul  upon  this  rifing  Scd,  for 
a  circumllance  common  to  all,  and  in  a  time  of  full" 
peace  and  fecurity. 

What  could  occafion  fo  unexpected  a  recep- 
tion? Was  it  any  dllguft  the  people  had  enter- 
tained to  this  Chriftian  rite  ?  (for,  indeed,  on  their 
paiTions,  the  Magiftrate  is  generally  obliged  to 
Iquare  his  adminiitration  )  This  couM  not  be; 
for  the  People,  (every  where  the  fame)  are  rarely 
offended,  in  religious  matters,  but  with  novelties. 
What  is  of  common  ufe  they  receive  with  indif- 
ference •,  often  with  a  favourable  prejudice.  Our, 
Critic  confounds  the  nature  and  order  of  things, 
to  make  Paganifm  paffive  and  unprovoked  at  a 
Principle  which  fubverted  the  whole  fyftem  of  their 
religion,  namely  the  unsociability  of  the  Chrif- 
tian Faith ;  and  yet  mortally  offended  with  a 
pradice  the  moft  facred  and  univerfal  in  Paga- 
nifm,    namely    mysterious    and    nocturnal" 

RITES. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  "  Some  jealoufy  entertained 
of  this  way  of  worfhip,  by  the  magistrate,  might 
occafion  that  fiery  inquifition :  Nofturnal  afTem- 
blies  had  been  abufed,  and  therefore  it  became  him 
to  be  very  attentive  to  every  new  inftitution  of  the 
like  kind."  Here  cur  Critic  will  appeal  to  his 
Bacchanalian  rites  :  and,  indeed,  it  feems  to  have 
been  this  deteftable  Mummery  which  firfl  put  the 
fancy  into  his  head.  But  this  abufe  was  a  fincrle, 
temporary  thing,  and  had  been  long  forgotten. 
Nocturnal  affemblies  had  lince  that  time  been  prac- 
tifed,  for  many  ages,  without  jealoufy,  Cicero, 
indeed,,  in  an  ideal  Utopia  ^  had  declared  againfl 
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them  :  but  he  brings  them  in,  apparently  for  nc? 
other  purpofe  than  to  ftigmatize  his  mortal  enemy 
Clodius.  And,  what  is  remarkable,  he  gives  not 
the  lead  intimation  that  the  abufes  of  nocturnal 
aiTemblies  had  ever  been  fo  general  as  to  keep  alive 
the  attention  or  jealoufy  of  the  Magiftrate :  Par- 
ticulars had  now  and  then  perverted  them  to  the 
gratification  of  their  luits  ;  and  for  this,  (for  want 
of  better  evidence)  he  appeals  to  the  comic 
poets  of  Greece,  where  indeed,  fame  of  the  My- 
iteries  appear  to  have  undergone  a  fhameful  cor- 
ruption. 

However,  let  us  fuppofe  the  (late  of  Rome  to 
be  as  delicate  on  this  point  as  our  Critic's  hypo- 
thefis  requires  it  to  be  :  Their  circumfpe6lion  could 
never  go  further  than  to  regulate  or  to  reform 
thefe  AiTemblies :  it  could  never  proceed  to  ths 
HipprefTion  or  abolition  of  them,  becaufe,  noc- 
turnal meetings  made  an  eiTential  part  of  their  own 
worihip. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  thofe  ridiculous 
calumnies  of  the  Vulgar,  concernins;  the  immora- 
lities  committed  in  the  nofturnal  aiTemblies  of  the 
Chriflians,  might  reach  the  ears  of  the  Magiftrate  : 
But  if  he  attended  to  them,  would  he  not  begirt 
his  inquiry  by  examining  into  the  truth  of  them, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  cafe  of  the  Bacchandlian 
rites  ?  and  when  he  found  them  as  innocent  as  Pliny 
the  Younger,  on  a  like  examination,  reports  them 
to  have  been,  would  not  the  fearch  have  ended 
here-,  and  a  {li:ire  of  that  unlverfal  toleration, 
which  he  afforded  to  others,  been  imparted  to 
them  likewife  ? 

Our  Critic  m.^y  perhaps  fay,  that  thefe  Chri- 
flians were  fuch  lovers  of  a  fecret',  that  they  would 
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hot  reveal  the  nature  of  their  rites  to  the  Pagan 
Magiilrate,  though  it  were  to  entitle  them  to  his 
protediion.  Should  he  fay  this,  he  v/ould  forget 
the  principles  I  have  now  forced  him  to  go  upon, 
which  will  allow  no  other  reafon  of  the  firft  Chrif- 
tians'  faUing  into  this  pradice,  than  to  conciUate 
the  good  will  of  their  Pagan  neighbours. 

Weil  but  "  there  might  be  fome  idolatrous  Tefl 
required  to  qualify  the  Church  for  its  fliare  in  this 
toleration  of  no6lurnal  worfhip ;  and,  for  non-com- 
pliance with  the  condition,  (he  may  tell  us)  the 
perfecution  began."  It  is,  indeed,  likely  enough 
that  ilich  a  Teit  was  required  ;  and  moft  probably 
it  confifted  in  their  approbation  of  the  principle 
of  intercommunity  •,  if  not  in  words^  yet  at  leaft  in 
deeds ;  fuch  as  throwing  a  grain  or  two  of  incenfe 
on  the  Pagan  akars.  But  then  the  mifchief  of 
this  evafion  is,  that  it  brings  us  round  again  to  the 
place  from  whence  the  learned  Critic  fet  out,  when 
he  turned  his  back  upon  the  reafon  given  in  the 
Div.  Leg.  for  toleration,  and  would  needs  feek  a 
better  in  no£furnal  affemblies. 

Hitherto  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  perfecution 
fiould  fo  much  as  begin^  from  the  caufe  our  Critic 
has  affigned.  But  \tx.  us,  for  argument's  fake, 
fuppofe,  that  the  Magiilrate,  out  of  mere  caprice 
(for  we  have  fliewn  he  could  have  no  reafon)  and  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  v/ouid  forbid  the 
Chriilians  their  noElurnal  ajfemblies.,  v/hile  he  al- 
lowed the  privilege  to  all  belides  :  Even  in  this 
cafe,  his  perfecution  muft  end  almoft  as  foon  as  it 
was  begun  :  it  is  impoflible,  on  our  Cridc's  own 
principles,  that  it  fhould  have  any  continuance  ; 
for,  as  the  choice  of  ncdlurnal  aflemblies  v/as  only 
So  reconcile  Paganifm  to  Chriftianity,  when  they- 
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found  their  neighbours  receive  thefe  advances  fo 
ungracioufly,  they  would  loon  remove  theoccafioa 
of  offence  j  in  which  they  would  be  quickened 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign^ 
to  whom,  in  things  indifferent,  they  had  been  told, 
all  obedience  was  due. 

Thus  the  matter  being  turned  on  all  fides,  we 
find  that  no  perfecution  whatever  could  follow 
from  that  catife^  which  our  learned  CiviHan  has 
afligned  for  the  whole  ten. 

But  it  being  certain,  that  perfecuted  they  were  ; 
and  as  certain,  that  our  CiviHan  will  admit  of  no 
other  caufe  than  what  he  himfelf  has  given,  namely 
their  no^urnal  aJfemUies :  Let  us  for  once  fuppofe 
him  to  be  in  the  right;  and  then  confider  the  con- 
fequences  which  will  arifefrom  it.  When  we  have 
done  this,  we  fhall  have  done  his  Syltem  fulljuf- 
tice  ;  and  the  reader,  with  fulRcient  knowledge  of 
the  cafe,  may  take  or  rejed  it  as  he  finds  himfelf 
inclined. 

HypoTHESis's  are  often  very  plaufible,  and 
much  oftener  very  flattering  things.  You  fhall 
have  of  thefe,  fo  fair  and  promifmg,  that  an 
honeft  reader  fliall  be  tempted  to  wifli  them,  and, 
from  wifhing,  to  think  them,  true.  But  this, 
before  us,  is,  by  no  means  in  the  nuniber  of  thofe 
ipecious  vifions. 

I  ferioufly  believe  it  would  be  doing  our  Chan- 
cellor great  injullice  to  fuppofe  he  had  any  other 
view  in  this  notable  difcovery  than  to  do  honour 
to  the  Chriftian  name  :  much  lefs  fhould  v/e  fufpeft 
that  he  had  any  formed  defign  of  traducing  it. 
Yet  it  is  very  certain,  that  neither  Collins  nor 
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TiNDAL  could  have  formed  a  proje6t  more  in- 
jurious to  the  reputation  of  primitive  Chriftianity, 
than  to  prove,  v/hat  is  the  aim  of  this  learned 
Critic,  that  the  first  Christians  were  perse- 
cuted FOR  HOLDING    THEIR    ASSEMBLIES    IN  THE 

NIGHT  TIME.  For  it  inevitably  follows,  that 
thefe  early  profeflbrs  of  the  Faith  were  either  wild 
Fanatics  or  abandoned  Libertines  :  and  con- 
fequently,  that  the  pagan  Magiftrate  did  but 
his  duty  in  inforcing,  what  the  Church  has 
been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  call,  a  cruel  and  unjujl 
perfecution. 

Before  the  conception  of  this  new  fancy,  it  was 
univerfally  fuppofed,  that  the  primitive  Chriftians 

ajfembled  in  the  night-time  to  avoid  the  interruptions 
of  the  civil  power.  This  our  Critic  afTures  us  is  a 
miftake.  It  is  not  true  (fays  he)  but  the  con- 
verfe  of  the  propofition  is  true  in  the  utmost 
latitude,  viz.  that  they  met  with  molejtation  from 
the  civil  power  because  their  affemblies  were  noctur- 
nal. 

While  the  common  opinion  prevailed,  thefe 
no5lurnal  Affemblies^  recorded  in  ancient  church- 
hiitory,  gave  as  little  fcandal  to  the  Pagans  of  our 
times,  as  indeed  they  did  to  the  Pagans  of  their 
own.  But  when  this  opinion  is  given  up  for  the 
fake  of  its  converse,  we  fhall  be  utterly  at  a  lofs 
to  account,  to  our  irreligious  Inquificors,  for  fo 
extraordinary  a  choice  in  the  immediate  followers 
of  Chrift. 

It-  hath  been  fhewn  above,  that  thefe  voluntary 
AffembHes  (Sould  be  occafioned  Only  by  one  or 
other  of  thefe  caufes — either  that  the  Chriftian 
religion  hath  Myfteries,  like  the  Pagan,  which  re- 
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quired  no6tumal  celebrations — or  that  the  firft 
preachers  of  Chriftianity  affedted  to  imitate  the 
pradlices  of  Paganifni — or  that  they  were  Fanatics, 
and  deUghted  in  the  horrors  of  a  midnight  feafon 
—  or  laftly,  that,  like  the  debauched  Bacchanals, 
they  had  fome  very  licentious  Rites  to  be  perform- 
ed only  in  the  dark. 

Our  Critic's  religious  principles  will  not  allow 
him  to  admit  of  any  of  thefe  caufes  but  the  fecond. 
And  I  Ihave  (hewn  that,  from  the  fecond,  no  per- 
fecution  could  arife,  or,  at  leaft,  could  continue. 
This,  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  Chriftians  affefted 
to  imitate  pagan  obfervances.  But  it  is  a  fuppofi- 
tion which  contradi6ts  fadt,  and  violates  the  nature 
of  things.  The  hiftory  of  the  infant-church  in- 
.forms  us,  that  the  firft  Propagators  of  the  Faith 
were  moft  averfe  to  every  thing  which  bore  a  fhew 
of  conformity  to  Paganifm.  They  could  not  but 
be  fo,  for  their  Religion  rofe  out  of  Judaifm,  which 
breathes  nothing  but  oppofition  to  Idolatry. 

In  courfe  of  time,  indeed,  when  pious  zeal,  by 
growing  over-heated,  became  lefs  pure  -,  when 
love  of  pomp  and  fhew,  (which  is  natural  to  men 
bufied  in  the  external  offices  of  Religion)  and  the 
afFeftation  of  importance  (which  is  as  natural  to 
thofe  who  prefide  in  them)  had  fpread  their  leprofy 
through  the  Church,  the  Minifters  of  the  Gofpel 
would  be  fatally  tempted  to  rival  the  magnificence, 
and  to  ape  the  myfterious  air  of  Paganifm.  And 
the  obliquities,  which  led  them  into  thefe  follies, 
they  would  ftrive  to  palliate  or  difguife  by  a  pre- 
tended impatience  for  the  fpeedier  extenfion  of  the 
Faith.  I  have  fhewn,  from  Cafaubon,  how  this  cor- 
rupt conduct  infeded  all  the  language  of  Theo- 
logy 
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logy '.     But  this  was  fome  ages  after  the  times  in 
queltion. 

Our  Critic  may  perhaps  tell  us,  it  was  accident 
or  whim  which  drew  together  the  firft  Chriftians 
into  dark  corners ;  and  as  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing made  the  fir fi  day  of  the  old  Creation,  fo  it  was 
to  make  the  firji  day  of  the  new  :  And  thus  Night, 
by  her  proper  Ulher,  Chance,  became  once  again 
reinftated  in  her  ancient  honours. 

But  this  will  ftand  him  in  fmall  flead.  He 
has  not  only  to  account  for  the  firft  threatenings 
of  Perfecution,  but  for  the  Act  ;  and,  what 
is  ftill  more,  for  the  continuance  of  it.  Now, 
what  the  Chriftians  fell  into  with  fo  little  reafon 
they  would  certainly  forfake  on  the  appearance  of 
fo  great,  as  the  difpleafure  of  the  Magiftrate,  and 
the  crime  and  danger  of  difobeying  lawful  Autho- 
rity. It  is  poflible,  indeed,  that,  in  the  heat 
of  Perfecution,  fome  over  zealous  men  might 
miftake  their  noncompliance  with  fuch  commands 
as  a  neceflary  mark  of  their  open  profefTion  of  the 
Faith.  But  this  was  not  generally  the  cafe  :  Their 
common  practice  was  to  give  to  Ceefar  the  things 
which  were  Cafafs  \  and  to  God,  the  things  which 
were  God's :  Of  this,  we  have  fufficient  evidence 
in  the  famous  letter  of  Pliny  the  younger,  before 
quoted.  Trajan  had  forbidden  the  aflemblies 
called  Hetaria,  which  fucceeded  thofe  of  public 
worftiip,  and  were  ufed  by  the  Chriftians  of 
Bithynia,  to  confirm  and  bind  them  to  one  another 
in  the  pradice  of  virtue,  by  the  external  badge 
or  ceremony  of  breaking  bread:  and  we  are  af- 
fured  by  this  vigilant  Magiftrate,  that  the  Chrif- 

'  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  p.  200.  part  i.  4th  ed. 
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tians,  under  his  jurifdiflion,  obeyed  the  imperial 

Edia". 

From  all  this  Letter  it  appears,  that  the  only  caufes^ 
which,  on  our  Critic's  principles,  could  poffibly 
bring  on  and  continue  perfecution,  (if  perlecution 
arofe  from  nofturnal  or  clandeftine  aflembhes)  muft 
be  either  fanaticism  or  debauched  practices  : 
in  the  firft  cafe,  their  obftinacy  would  make  them 
perfift;  in  the  other,  their  libertinage.     To  thefe 
agreeable  conclufions,  have  our  learned  Civilian's 
principles  reduced  us  for  a  folution  of  our  difficul- 
ties :  and  fuch  is  the  flattering  pidure,  he  has  ex- 
hibited of  primitive  Chriftianity.     Could  its  moft 
inveterate  enemies  defire  more!  or,  if  its  friends 
fliould   give   credit   to   thefe   fancies,    would    its 
enemies  be  content  with  Icfs  ?  Such  are  the  difgra- 
ces  which  this  ccnverfe  pro-pofition  is  ready  to  bring 
upon  Chriftianity  :  difgraces  of  fo  complicated  a 
ftain,  as  not  fimply  todifhonour  our  holy  Faith,  but 
even  to  juftify  the  powers  of  Paganifm  in  all  the  vi- 
olences they  offered  to  it.     For  the  Magiftrate  had 
a  right  to  fupprefs  the  clandeftine  meetings  of  Fa- 
naticifm  and  Debauchery. 

But  our  Enemies  will  have  no  need  to  fiy 
to  confequences  for  the  difcharge  of  the  pagan  Ma- 
giftrates ;  our  Chriftian  Chancellor  himklf  pro- 
•  cecds  dire6lly  to  their  acquittal.  '  He  frankly  tells 
us,  that  their  duty,  as  Magiftrates,  required  theiTi 
to  animadvert  on  no^wnml  ajfemblies^  where  they 

•"  — quod  eflent  foliti  llato  die  ante  lucem  convenire,  car- 
menque  Chriilo,  quaii  Deo,  dicere,  &c.  —  quibus  peradis 
morem  fibi  difcedendi  fuifFe,  rurfufque  coeundi  ad  capiendum 
eihum,  promifcuum  tamen  Si.  innoxium:  quod  ipfum  fiKcne 
.  defiiflc  poll  edictum  meum,  quo  fecundum  mandata  tua  hetxrias- 
6&  vetueram.  lib.  x.  ep.  97. 

boun^ 
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bound  themfelves  to  one  another,  and  employed 
the  word  sacramentum  for  a  kind  of  telTera  of 
union ;  the  very  appearance  of  guilt  v/hich  had 
occafioned  the  decree  againft  the  infamous  rites  of 
Bacchus. 

You  will  fay,  this  is  horrid,  to  make  the  Magi- 
ftrateprofecute  the  primitive  Chriilians  by  the  fame 
provifion  which  obliged  him  to  exterminate  thofe 
monfters  of  fociety  !  But  who  can  help  it  ?  Our 
Chancellor  had  but  this  one  precedent  for  the  pro- 
fecution  of  nocturnal  affemblies-^  and  if  it  be  not 
the  moft  honourable  fupport  of  his  hypothefis-  it 
is  not  his  fault. 

But  there  was  no  proof  (you  will  fay)  againfl 
the  Chriftian,  as  there  was  againft  thofe  Bacchana- 
lian aiTemblies.  What  of  that  ?  Our  Chancellor 
opines,  that  mere  fufpicion,  in  fo  delicate  an  affair, 
was  fufficient  to  acquit  the  Magiftrate  of  blame : 
nay,  to  make  his  condudt,  in  his  care  and  jealoufy 
for  the  State,  very  commendable.  You  ihall  have 
his  own  words.  A  jealous  Governor  therefore^  and 
c  fir  anger  to  the  true  principles  of  Chrifiianity^  was 
naturally  open  to  fuch  imprejfions  \  and  could  not 
BUT  exert  that  caution  and  attention  which  the 
practice  of  their  Country  fo  warmly  recommended ", 
Could  Cicero  himfelf  have  been  more  warm.^ 
not  to  fay  more  eloquent,  in  defending  the  De- 
cree which  difperfed  the  profligate  crew  of  Baccha- 
nals ? 

And  now  a  very  capital  point  of  Ecclefiafrical 
hiftory  is  cleared  up  and  fettled.  *'  The  Teh 
Perfecutions  were  begun  and  carried  on,  not,  as 
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had  been  hitherto  fuppofed,  upon  the  feore  of  Re- 
ligion, or  mere  opinion,  but  againft  bad  Subjeds, 
or,  at  leaft,  againft  thole  who  were  realbnably 
fufpecled  of  being  fuch."  And  this  is  given  to 
us  by  the  learned  Critic  as  the  true  defence  of  free 
and  generous  Antiquity,  in  its  public  capaci- 
ty :  juft  as  in  free  Britain,  (where,  indeed,  we 
now  find  fmall  difference,  as  to  freedom,  between 
its  public  and  its  private  capacity,  except  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter)  when  Papifts  complain  of 
the  penal  laws,  we  reply.  They  are  not  inforced 
againft  erroneous  Religionifts,  but  againft  refrac- 
tory Subjects,  for  refufing  the  Magiftrate  the 
common  fecurity  for  obedience.  —  There  is  in- 
deed a  difference  j  our  anfwer  to  the  Papifts  is  a 
ferious  truth,  and  our  Critic's  apology  for  the  pa- 
gan Perfecutors,  an  idle  and  ridiculous  fidion. 


*> 


But  as  if  he  had  not  yet  done  enough  for  his  be- 
loved Antiquity,  in  thus  blanching  its  ten  perse- 
cutions; he  goes  on  to  clear  it  from  the  oppro- 
brium of  perfecution  in  general;  by  charging  the 
original  of  this  diabolic  practice  on  the  Chriftian 
Church  -,  where  indeed,  the  Freethinkers  had  very 
confidently  placed  it,  till  the  Author  of  the  D.  L. 
reftored  it  to  its  right  owner,  the  Pagan  Magiftrate. 
— — Persecution  for  difference  of  belief 
ALONE  (fays  our  learned  CiviHan)  owes  its  nati- 
vity TO  more  modern  AGES;  and  Spain  was  its 
country  \  where  Prifcillian,  by  fonie,  is  held  to  be  the 
firfi  fuffererfor  m e r e  op i n ion. 

Thus  the  v/hole  blame  of  persecution  for  Re- 
ligion is  thrown  from  the  Gentile  Perfecutors,  upon 
the  fuffering  Church:  And  Chriftianity,  or  for  its 
follies  or  its  crimes,  (as  either  infuking  civil  Society 
by  its  obftinacy,  or  polluting  it  by  its  vices)  ftands 

covered 
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covered  with  confufion.  So  happy  an  Advocate 
has  our  learned  Civilian  approved  himfelf  for  the 
Caiife  to  which,  by  a  double  tye,  he  had  devoted 
and  engaged  his  minillry. 

The  length  of  thefe  animadverfions  hindered 
them  from  finding  a  place  in  the  body  of  this  vo- 
lume, amongft  other  things  of  the  like  fort.  Ex- 
cept for  this,  he  had  no  claim  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  his  fellows.  I  had  a  large  choice  before  me  : 
for  who  has  not  fignalized  himfelf  againft  the 
Divine  Legation.''  Bigots,  Hutchinfonians^ 
Methodifts,  Anfwcrers,  Freethinkers,  and  Fana- 
tics, have  in  their  turns  been  all  up  in  arms  againft 
it.  Qiiid  dicam.  ?  (to  ufe  the  words  of  an  honeft 
man  in  the  fame  circumftances)  Commune  fere  hoc 
eorum  fatum  eft,  quorum  opera  fupremum  Numen 
uti  vult  in  Ecclefia,  ut  mature  infidiis^  acaifati- 
onibus  et  criminationihus  appetanrur.  The  fcene  was 
opened  by  a  falfe  Zealot,  and  at  prefent  feems 
likely  to  be  clofed  by  a  true  Behmenift  °.  A  na- 
tural and  eafy  progrefs,  from  knavery  to  madnefs, 
^where  the  Impofture  fails :  as  the  progrefs  is  from 
madnefs  to  knavery,  where  itfucceeds.  It  was  now 
time  to  fettle  my  accounts  with  them.  To  this 
end  I  applied  to  a  learned  perfon,  who,  in  con- 
fideration  of  our  friendlliip,  hath  been  prevailed 
upon  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of  turning  over  this 
dirty  heap,  and  marking  what  he  imagined  would 
in  the  ieaft  deferve,  or  could  juftify  any  notice  : 
for  I  would  not  have  the  reader  conceive  fo  mife- 
rably  of  me  as  to  think  I  was  ever  difpofed  to  look 
into  them  myfelf.  He  will  find,  as  he  goes  along, 
both  in  the  text  and  the  notes,  what  was  thought 
Ieaft  unworthy  of  an  anfwer.     Nor  let  it  give  him 

*>  Rev.  Mr.  William  Lavy. 
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too  much  fcandal  that,  in  a  work  which  I  have 
now  put  into  as  good  a  condition  for  him  as  I  was 
jablc,  I  have  revived  the  memory  of  the  numerous 
and  grofs  abfurdities  of  thefe  writers,  part  of 
whom  are  dead,  and  the  reft  forgotten  :  For  he 
will  confider,  that  it  may  prove  an  ufeful  barrier 
to  the  return  of  the  like  follies,  in  after  times, 
againft  more  fuccefsful  Inquirers  into  Truth.  The 
feeds  of  Folly,  as  well  as  Wit,  are  connate  with  the 
mind  :  and  v/hen,  at  any  time,  the  teeming  in- 
telledl  gives  promife  of  an  unexped:ed  harveft, 
the  trafh  ftarts  up  with  it,  and  is  ever  forward 
'to  wind  itfelf  about  rifmg  Truth,  and  hinder  its 
progrefs  to  maturity.  Were  it  not  for  this,  I 
fhould  refer  the  candid  reader  to  what  I  take  to 
be  the  beft  defence  and  fupport  of  the  argument 
OF  THE  Divine  Legation,  the  fuccind  view  of 
the  whole  and  of  all  its  parts,  which  he  will  find  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  laft  of  thefe  Volumes.  For  as 
Lord  Verulam  fays  excellently  well.  The  harmo- 

VY  OF  A  SCIENCE,  SUPPORTING  EACH  PART  THE 
OTHER,  IS,  AND  OUGHT  TO  BE,  THE  TRUE  AND 
BRIEF  CONFUTATION  AND  SUPPRESSION  OF  ALL 
rJHE  SMALLER  SORTS  OF  OBJECTIONS. 
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SECT.    I. 

THE  foregoing  volume  hath  occafionally, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  my  main  argument, 
fhewn  the  reader,  that  it  was  always  the 
pradice  of  mankind  to  liften  to,  and  embrace  fom.e 
pretended  Revelation;  in  negled  of  what  is 
called,  in  contradiftindion  to  it,  the  Religion 
OF  Nature-,  that,  I  mean,  which  is  only  founded 
on  our  relation  to  the  firft  Caufe ;  and  deducible 
from  the  eternal  reafon  of  things  *= 

*  Tv  ol  rov  >\oyov  e|  d^yj.;  dvoc>.aZuv  T))?  hari^aii^ov'^  wXavj;;,  Itj- 
axi'\icn  T5JV  OiairlatTiv.  <p6an  yXv  Sn  t^  aJroaidarxIot;  moiccK;,  f^sc?.Xot 
^t  Sfodid'axloK,  KaXov  tj   xJ  w(p£Ai;Aov  Tj[^ci,Vi»,   to  <7r.fA,xTvov  Tr,v  tuv  ^i5 

<Pt(Ta,v,    t5   ruiv  oXwv    A>)ftia^y,  tSTo   waVi?    ^oy»;tvj  kJ    vctea   4'^>jrr 
(pvcriKuTi;   mciacK;   woa'syti^xii'^.     »    y^rtv    x^  rn    "Srpoattf.Ve*   Tvj    Kecrx 

^6yoiifK(x^r,vlo.     Eufeb,  Prap,  Evang.  1.  ii.  c.  6, 

Vol.  hi.  B  If 
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If  ever  a  general  propenfity  might  be  called  a 
dictate  of  Nature,  this  furely  may.  That  fvich  a 
propenfity  there  is,  the  Deift,  or  pretended  foU'ower 
of  natural  Religion,  freely  confefleth  \  nay,  is  for- 
ward to  infifl  upon,  as  a  circumftance  of  difcredit 
to  thofe  Revelations,  which  we  receive  for  true. 
Yet  furely,  of  all  his  vifionary  advantages,  none 
ever  afforded  him  lefs  caufe  of  triumph  •,  a  confe- 
quence  flowing  from  it,  which  is  entirely  fubver- 
five  of  his  whole  fcheme. 

For  let  me  alk  fuch  a  one,  What  could  be  the 
caufe  of  fo  univerfal  a  propenfity  in  all  ages,  places, 
and  people  ?  But  before  he  anfwer,  let  him  fee 
that  he  be  able  to  diftinguifh  between  the  caufcs 
which  the  Few  had  in  giving,  and  the  Many  in 
receiving,  pretended  Revelations.  The  caufes  for 
projefting  and  giving  are  explained  at  large  in  the 
former  volume ;  where  it  is  (hewn,  that  all  the 
pretended  Revelations,  but  real  corruptions  of  re- 
ligion, came  from  Princes  and  Lawgivers.  It  is 
true,  he  hath  been  taught  otherwife.  His  inftruc- 
sors,  the  Tolands  and  Tindals  of  the  time,  afllire 
him,  that  all  came  from  the  priests;  and  I  fup- 
pofe  they  fpoke  what  they  believed :  It  might  be 
fo  for  any  thing  they  knew. 

My  queftion  then  is,  What  could  induce  Man- 
kind to  embrace  thefe  offered  Revelations,  unlefs 
it  were, 

1.  Either  a  Consciousness  that  they  wanted 
a  revealed  Will  for  the  rule  of  their  adions ;  or, 

2.  An  old  Tradition  that  God  had  vouch- 
fafed  it  to  their  forefathers  .^ 

•  One 
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One  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  elfe  -,  for  a  general 
efFe6l  muft  have  as  general  a  caufe:  whic!:,  in  this 
cafe,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  man-,  or  in 
a  tradition  preferved  in  the  wJiole  race.  Prince-crafc 
or  prieft-craft  might  indeed  offer  them,  for  their 
own  private  ends :  but  nothing  ihort  of  a  common 
inducement  could  difpofe  mankind  to  accept  them, 

I.  As  to  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  want  of  a  Re- 
velation, that  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the 
miferable  blindnefs  of  our  condition :  And  he  who 
wants  to  be  informed  of  this,  fhould  confult  An- 
tiquity; or,  what  may  be  more  for  his  eafe,  thofc 
modern  writers,  who,  for  no  very  good  ends, 
but  yet  to  a  very  good  iffue,  have  drawn  fuch  lively 
pidures  of  it,  from  thence.  But  without  going 
even  fo  far,  he  may  find,  in  the  very  difpofition  to 
receive  fuch  abfurd  fchemes  of  religion  as  Revela- 
tions from  heaven,  more  than  a  thoufand  other  ar- 
guments to  prove  men  ignorant  of  the  firlt  princi- 
ples of  natural  rehgion;  a  very  moderate  know- 
ledge of  which  would  have  certainly  detected  the 
impofture  of  thofe  pretences.  But  now,  men  fo 
totally  at  a  lofs  for  a  rule  of  life,  would  greedily 
embrace  any  direftion  that  came  with  pretended 
credentials  from  heaven. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Few,  the  wife  and  learned 
amongft  them,  we  Ihali  find  the  cafe  ftill  more 
defperate.  In  religious  matters,  thefe  were  blinder 
even  than  the  People;  and  in  proportion  too, 
as  they  were  lefs  confcious  of  their  ignorance.  The 
moll  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  its  dependencies,  were,  without  queftion,  the 
ancient  Sages  of  Greece.  Of  thefe,  the  wifefl,  and 
far  the  wifeft,  was  Socrates;  for  he  faw  and  con- 
feffed  his  ignorance,  and  deplored  the  want  of  a 
B  z  fuperior 
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fuperior  direction.  For  the  reft,  who  thought 
ihemfelves  wife,  and  appeared  not  fo  fenfibly  to 
feel  their  wants,  we  have  fhewn  at  large'',  how  they 
became  Fools  \  and,  debauched  by  falfe  fcience, 
affected  the  language  of  Gods  before  they  had  well 
emancipated  themielves  from  the  condition  of 
brutes'.  The  two  great  fupports  of  natural  reli- 
gion, in  the  world  at  large,  are  the  belief  of  a 
F&TURE  STATE,  and  the  knowledge  of  moral 
OBLIGATION.  The  firft  was  rejected  by  all  i  and  the 
true  ground  of  the  fecond  was  underftood  by  none: 
The  honour  of  this  difcovery  was  referved  for 
Revelation,  which  teachethus,  in  fpite  of  unwilling 
hearers,  that  the  real  ground  of  moral  obligation  is 
the  will  of  God. 

1.  There  only  remains  that  other  poflible  caufe, 
the^  general  tradition  of  God's  early  revelation  of 
his  will  to  mankind^  as  delivered  in  Scripture.  I, 
for  my  part,  fuppofe  both  concerned  in  the  effedt ; 
and  that  that  ftate  of  mind  which  difpofed  men  to 
fo  ready  and  general  a  reception  of  thefe  numerous 
impoftures,  was  the  refult  of  the  confcioufnefs  of 
their  wants,  joined  to  the  prejudice  of  Tradition. 
If  the  Deiil  allow  Tradition,  he  gives  up  the 
queftion-,  if  he  acknowledges  our  wants,  he  affords 
a  ftrong  prefumption,  in  favour  of  Revelation. 

For  if  man  (let  the  caufe  proceed  from  what  it 
will)  be  fo  irrecoverably  blind  and  helplefs,  it  is 
highly  reafonable  to  think  that  infinite  goodnefs 
would  lead  and  enlighten  him  by  an  extraordinary 
revelation  of  his  will. 

''  Book  iii.  feft.  2,  3^  4,  and  5. 

'  The  Stoics,  who  thought  the  foul  mortal,  yet  reckoned 
their  it-j/?  man  equal,  or  Tuperior,  to  the  gods. 

But 
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But  here,  Tindal  objeds,  "  That  this  blindnefs 
is  men's  own  fault,  who,  inftead  of  improving 
their  reafon,  and  following  its  dictates,  which  would 
lead  them  into  all  truth,  (our  ov/n  Scriptures  aflur- 
ing  us,  that  that  which  may  he  known  of  God  is 
manifejl  in  thsm  i  for  God  hathjhewed  it  unto  them  ^ ) 
go  on  like  beafts,  and  follow  one  another  as  they 
are  led  or  driven,'* 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  what  had  been  the  lot 
of  man  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
birth  of  Christ,  was  like  to  continue  fo  to  the 
end  of  it.  A  deviation  fpringing  from  no  partial 
caufe  of  climate,  government,  or  age-,  but  the 
fad  effedt  of  human  weaknefs  in  the  circumftance 

of  our  earphly  fituation. By  the  fault  of  man 

it  is  true;  but  fuch  a  fault  as,  it  is  feen  by  long 
experience,  man  could  never  remedy.  He  there- 
fore flies  to  Heaven  for  relief  j  and  feems  to  have 
reafon  for  his  confidence. 

But  to  this,  our  man  of  morals  has  a  reply  at 
hand  •,  "  That  if  fuch  be  our  condition,  it  may  in^ 
deed  want  redrefs  ;  but  then,  a  Revelation  will  not 
render  the  cure  lading."  And  for  this  he  ap- 
peals to  the  corrupt  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  world  \ 
which,  in  his  opinion,  feems  to  demand  a  nevy 
Revelation,  to  reftore  tjie  virtue  and  efficacy  of 
the  old, 

But  let  me  tell  this  vain  Rationalifl,  There  is  an 
extrerne  difference  between  the  corruption  of  the 
Pagan  and  the  Chriftian  world.  In  the  Pagan, 
where  falfe  Revelations  had  given  men  wrong  ideas 
pf  the  attributes  of  the  D.eity,  they  mvift  of  courfe, 

4  Rqm.  i.  19,  20. 
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and  did  in  fad,  aft  vicioufly  upon  principle^-, 
a  condition  of  blindnefs  which  feemed  to  call  out  on 
God's  goodnefs  for  a  remedy:  but  in  the  Chriftian 
world,  for  the  very  contrary  reafon,  all  wicked 
men  aft  ill  against  principle-,  a  condition  of 
perverfenefs  which  Teems  to  call  out  for  nothing  but 
his  juftice :  God,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  cafe, 
having  done  every  thing  that  man,  with  all  his  pre- 
fumption,  can  pretend  to  expeft  from  the  good- 
nels  of  his  Maker. 

So  far  on  the  Deift's  own  principles ;  on  his  own 
falfe  notion  that  God's  Revelation  is  feprefented  in 
Scripture  to  be  merely  a  republication  of  the  religion  of 
nature.  For,  as  fuch  he  has  prefumed  to  comment 
on  it;  and  ac  fuch,  in  excefs  of  complaifance,  we 
believers  have  generally  thought  fit  to  receive  it. 
But  I  {hall,  ere  long,  fhew  it  to  be  a  very  different 
thing:  and,  from  its  true  nature,  prove  not  only 
(as  here)  the  ufe  of  Revelation,  but  likewife  the 
abfolute  neceffity  of  ir,  to  mankind.  I  fhall  fhew 
that  whst  our  adverfaries  fuppofe  the  only,  was  but 
thefecondary  end  of  the  two  Revelations  j  that  what 

^  See  Div.  Leg.  p,    147, — S.  vol.  1.  edit.  a''. Tr,v  (tva-if 

SioiJIa?  x^  ai/^^viri^ui^  Kf)(^er^ri\ii(;  av(/(poful'(;,    o]<;    ecyaduv  ^o§i?'>'af,  o-u- 

avTS<;  <pptvcuv  aTTOTrA'^'i^Hj;,  ■  a;  f/^xhv  ruv  'aXvif/.y.s'Xiiy.ivJv  ToTq  .&EO?,e- 
yy/AEKOK  VTsoMyK^scuui,  [/,rio  E^t.-bg'iatv  tTTi  To»;  atcry^cui  'Sjipt  atiTto* 
Ipr.fjiiC^'ifjiivQiZt  la-  TaoL^ia,  oe  Ttf?  mcsco;  <h»  tos^  •cjoc^  dvTuv  'isapf^ofA.evxi 
eJi^EAEJa?,  vi  i^o^ci  las?  tots  w^wtov  avviTix.^ivot,q  ^vvuTt'tui;  te  jJ  rvoav- 
t'l^ci-'  'a.nrcix.'J^^^nv-  vofjLCJv  yS'i,  ucTn^  i'pyiV,  «^>j  'Tt^ote^o!/  yi^rMnui  tote 
Iv  ai]i(icR}7roi<;  'sroXilsvoj/,hajv,  |M.f,a  Itt*  Tor?  »/xa5f'/a'jof*£fo;;  a(A,a^\u,<; 
[Ti|U.a>^i«?J  w^yioj^r.fA.Bvn;,  f*ot;^5ic;?  x^  aoaimv  (pOo^ac,  £xd£c-//y?  te  «(j 
<C3x^a.'jo^ii(;    yci^e<;,  /^wai^iviaj  te    >^  'Sjul^orcloviui,   rejivuv  te  Xj'  aoi>\<^a>* 

cr^or^TaK,  a?  ScH?  vySvlo  te  jcJ  a.Trsxa.?^H)i-,  wcttte^  h  {/.e^ii  xa!t.rC<u- 
fA-arco'v  >^  aio^ayaGiCi?  a7efjivif)iA<:iia'joi',  rrjv  TUruv  [^',■■nl^,r|v  uq  irtfAV'-^'J  >cj 
uv^^siuv  Tor^  oi]/»7oi'os5  aVoAtTrotlci-.     Eufeb.  Pro!^,.  Rvang,  ].  ji   c.  6. 
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was  primary  and  peculiar  to  them,  as  Revelations, 
was  of  fuch  a  nature  as  the  utmoft  perverfity  of 
man  could  not,  in  any  degree,  defeat ;  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  manifefts  there  muft  needs  be  thefe  Reve- 
lations j  and  that  to  expert  more,  or  further,  would 
npt  only  be  unreafonablca  but  abfurd^ 

'At  prefent,  to  gb  on  with  the  Deifl:  in  his  owij 
way.  From  what  hath  been  faid,  we  fee  a  ftrong 
prefumption,  that  God  hath  indeed  communicate4 
his  will  to  mankind  in  that  extraordinary  way  we 

call  REVELATION. 


•ST' 


And  now,  that  amazing  number  oi  falfc  reli- 
gions, under  paganifm,  begins  to  appear  lefs  for^ 
midable  and  injurious  to  the  true.  It  was  on  a 
prefumption  they  would  prove  fo,  that,  in  the 
foregoing  volume,  they  were  drawn  out  in  review, 
with  each  its  falfe  Prophet  at  its  head  ^.  And  here 
at  lall  they  are  employed,  wicked  inftruments  as 
they  were,  and  wickedly  as  they  have  been  abufed 
in  difhonouring  truth,  to  evince  the  high  pror 
bability  of  God's  having  adlually  given  a  revela- 
tion of  his  will  to  mankind. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  fuch  a  thing  as  true  reve- 
lation, our  higheft  interefts  will  engage  us  in  the 
fearch  of  it:  and  we  fhall  want  no  encouragement 
to  proceed,  becaufe  it  muft  needs  have  fome  cha- 
raiteriflic  mark  to  diftlnguifti  it  from  the  falfe, 
And  this  mark  muft  be  our  guide, 

f  See  Book  jx.  and  in  the  mean  time,  Sennons  on  the  Piiaci- 
flfs  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Serm.  V.  vol.  i. 

f  Spe  l?ooI^  ii.  fe£t.  ?. 
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Now  if  we  look  round  the  ancient  world,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  numerous  religions  of  paganifm, 
we  fhall  find  (notwithftanding  all  pretended  to  be 
original,  and  all  were  a(5tually  independant)  fo  per- 
fect a  harmony  in  their  genius,  and  conformity  in 
their  miniftrations,  as  to  the  objeft,  fubjedt,  and 
end  of  religious  worlhip  ^,  that  we  muft  needs 
conclude  them  to  be  all  falfe,  or  all  true.  All 
true  they  could  not  be,  becaufc  they  contradidled 
one  another,  in  matters  of  pradtice  and  fpeculation, 
profelTed  to  be  revealed. 

But  amongft  this  prodigious  number  of  pre- 
tended revelations,  we  find  one,  in  an  obfcure 
corner  of  the  globe,  inhabited  by  a  fingle  family, 
fo  fundamentally  oppofite  to  all  the  other  inftitu- 
tions  of  mankind,  as  would  tempt  us  to  conclude 
we  have  here  found  what  we  fearch  after. 

The  many  particulars  in  which  this  religion 
differed  from  all  others,  will  be  occafionally  ex- 
plained as  we  go  along.  For,  as  our  iubjedt  for- 
ced us,  in  the  former  volume,  to  draw  into  view 
thofe  marks  of  agreement  which  the  falfe  had  with 
true  revelation ;  fo  the  fame  fubjeft  brings  us  now 
to  the  more  pleafing  talk  of  fhewing  wherein  the 
true  differed  from  the  falfe.  To  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe  it  will  be  fufRcient  to  take  notice  only  of  that 
primary  and  capital  mark  of  difiindlion,  which  dif- 
ferenced  Judaism  from  all  the  refl;  and  this  was 
its  pretending  to  come  from  the  first  Cause 

OF    ALL    THINGS',     ANP    ITS    CONDEMNING    EVERY 
other   RELIGION ^OR   AN  IMPOSTURE. 

I.  Not  one  of  all  that  numerous  rabble  of  reve- 
lations, ever  pretended  to  come  from  the  first 

^  S«j<;  book  ii.  feft.  i,  2,  ;,  6.  bopkiii,  feft.  4. 

;.  Cause, 
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Cause  ',  or  taught  the  worfhip  of  the  one  God  in 
their  public  miniftrations  ^.  So  true  is  that  which 
Eufebius  obferves  from  Scripture,  that  "  for  the 
"  Hebrew  people  alone  was  referved  the  honour  of 
*'  being  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  God  the 
"  Creator  of  all  things,  and  of  being  inftruded  in 

t'  the 

*  See  Viv.  Leg.  book  ii.  (eft.  2. 

''  Dr.  Prideaux  in  his  learned  Connexions,  has  indeed  told  us 
a  very  entertaining  ftoryofZoRO  A  ST  res;  whom,  of  an  early  law- 
giver of  the  Baftrians,  Dr.  Hyde  had  made  a  late  falfe  prophet 
of  the  Perfians,  and  the  preacher  up  of  one  God  in  the  public 
religion ;  which  do£lrine,  however,  this  learned  man  fuppoles 
to  be  ftolen  from  the  Jews.     But  the  truth  is,  the  whole  is  a 
pure  fable ;  contradids  all  learned  antiquity ;  and  is  fupported 
only  by  the  ignorant  and  rom^tic  relations  of   late  Perfian 
writers  under  the  Califes ;  who  make  Zoroaftres  contemporary 
with  Darius  Hyftafpis,  and  fervant  to  one  of  the  Jewilh  pro- 
phets ;  yet  in  another  fit  of  lying,  they  place  him  as  early  as 
Mofes ;  they  even  fay  he  was  Abraham  ;  nay,  they  flick  not  to 
make  him  one  of  the  builders  of  Babel.     It  may  be  thought 
ftrange  how  fuch  crude  imaginations,  however  cooked  up,  could 
be  deemed  ferviceable  to  Revelation,  when  they  may  be  foeafily 
turned  againll  it ;  for  all  falfhood  is  naturally  on  the  fide  of 
vnbelief.     I  have  long  indeed  looked  when  fome  minute  philofo- 
fher  would  fettle  upon  this  corrupted  place,  and  give  it  the  in- 
fidel taint.     And  juft  as  I  thought,  it  happened.     One  of  them 
having  grounded  upon  this  abfurd  whimfy,  the  impious  flander 
tf  the  ye-ivs   having  received  from  the  folloivers   of  ZoroaJIres, 
during  the  captivity,  jujier  notions  of  God  and  hit  providence  than 
they  had  before.— -%tt  The  Moral  Philo/opher,  vol.  i.  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  144.     Another  of  thefe  Phi'ofophers  makes  as  good  an  ufe  of 
his  Indian  Bracmanes  and  their  f^edam  and  Ezourvedam,  for 
this  Vedam  is  their  Bible,  as  the  Zend  or  Zendavejia  is  the  Bible 
of  the  fire  worihipers  in  Perfia,  and  both  of  them  apparent  for- 
geries fince  the  time  of  Mahomet  to  oppofe  to  the  Alcoran.    Yet 
Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  of  his  K£»f<,rAjov,  the  Ezourvedam,  that  it  is 
apparently  older  than  the  conquefts  of  Alexander,  becaufe  the 
rivers,  towns,  and  countries  are  called  by  their  old  names,  before 
they  were  new  chriftened  by  the  Greeks. — Cet  ancien  L'ommen- 
taire  du  Vedam  me  parait  ccrit  avant  les  conquetes  d'  Alexandre, 
car  on  n'y  trouve  aucun  des  noms  que  le  vainqueurs    Grecs 
i^Tipoferent  au.x  fleuves,  aux  vilies  aux  contrees.    Additions  a 
•"■  •  •  r  Hill, 
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'*  the  pradice  of  true  piety  towards  him'.*'  I 
fkid,  in  their  puMic  minijirations,  for  we  have  ^ttn 
it  was  taught  in  their  myfieries  to  a  few  •,  and  to 
thetr  myfieries,  it  is  remarkable,  the  learned  Fa- 
ther alludes;  who  oppofeth  the  cafe  of  the  He- 
brews, to  the  Pagans "" ;  where  a  fmall  and  feled 
iTomber  only  was  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  Creator;  but  in  Judea,  a  whole  people. 

II.  That  the  Hebrews  were  as  Angular,  in  con- 
demning all  other  religions  of  impofture,   as  iit 

1*  Hift.  Generale,  p.  23 — 4.  Which  is  juft  as  wife,  as  it  would 
be  to  obferve,  that  the  Sarazin  and .  Turkifli  annals  were 
written  before  the  conquefls  of  Alexander,  becaufe  we  find  in 
them  none  of  the  nances  which  the  Greeks  impofed  on  the 
rivers,  the  cities,  and  the  countries  which  they  conquered  in  the 
LeiTer  Afia,  but  their  ancient  names,  by  which  they  were  known 
from  the  earliell  times.  It  never  came  into  the  Poet's  head  that 
l;he  Indians  and  Arabians,  might  be  exadlly  of  the  fame 
humour,  to  re{lor3  the  native  names  to  the  places  from  wJiich 
tjie  Greeks  had  driven  them. 

^  — r  ^juivu  ^\  T(o  ESgai&iv  yint  r-nv,  EIlOnTEIAN  avoile^iTa-dui 
n<;  ©Enp'lAZ  Toy  rZv  o?,m  tso^-^.H  xj  AHMIOYPrOY  0£S,  xj  t?5 
Ik  awlv  d>.:i63<;  Iva-iQi^cci;.  Trap.  Evatig.  1.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  20.  As 
the  imaginary  intereft  of  religion  engaged  Dr.  Prideaux  to  ef- 
poufe  the  Pcrjian  tale  of  ZoroaRres  j  fo  the  fame  motive  induced 
thofe  excellent  perfons,  Stillingfleet,  Cudworth,  and  Newton,  to 
take  the  affirmative  in  the  general  queftion,  whether  the  one 
true  God  had  ever  been  publicly  worfhiped  out  of  judea,  be- 
tween the  introdu£lion  of  general  idolatry,  and  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  As  this  determination  of  \\\e.  general  quellion  is  no  lefs 
injurious  to  Revelation  than  the  particular  of  Zoroaitres,  we 
may  be  alTured  no  lefs  advantage  would  be  taken  of  it.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  faw  to  what  ufe  it  might  be  applied,  and  has  there- 
fore inforced  it  to  the  difcredit  of  Judaifm »  indeed,  with  his 
ufual  addrefs,  by  entangling  it  in  a  contradiftion.  But  thofe 
other  venerable  names  will  make  it  neceflaiy  hereafter  to  ex- 
amine both  the  one  and  the  other  queillon  at  large. 

.::.5»  See  DiV'  Leg.  vol.  i.  p.  165,  4th  edit. 
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publicly  worlhiping  one  God,  the  Creator,  hath 
been  fhewn  in  the  former  volume. 

There  is  nothing  more  furprifing  in  all  Pagan 
Antiquity,  than  that,  amidil  their  endlels  Revela- 
tions, not  one  of  them  fhould  ever  pretend  to 
come  from  the  first  Cause  of  all  things;  orlhould 
condemn  the  reft  of  falfhood :  And  yet  there  is  no- 
thing which  modern  writers  are  more  accuftomed  to 
pafs  over  without  refledion.  But  the  ancient  Fathers, 
who  were  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ftate 
of  paganifm,  feem  to  have  regarded  it  with  the 
attention  that  fo  extraordinary  a  circumftance  de- 
ferves :  and  I  apprehend,  it  v;as  no  other  than  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  it,  which  made  them 
recur  fo  generally,  as  they  do,  to  the  agency  of 
the  devil:  for  I  muft  beg  leave  to  afllire  certain 
modern  reftifiers  of  prejudices,  that  the  Fathers^re 
pot  commonly  led  away  by  a  vain  fuperftition ;  as 
they  affedl  to  reprefent  them:  fo  that  when  thefe 
venerable  writers  unanimoufly  concurred  in  think- 
ing, that  the  devil  had  a  great  Jhare  in  the  intra- 
duSfion  and  fupport  of  pagan  revelations,  I  im.agine 
they  were  led  to  this  conclufion  from  fuch  like  con- 
fiderations  as  thefe,— — That  had  thefe  impoftures 
been  the  fole  agency  of  men,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  no  one  falfe  prophet,  no  one  fpeculative  phi- 
lofopher,  of  all  thofe  who  regulated  ftates,  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  firft  Caufe,  and  affeded 
fingularities  and  refinement,  fhould  ever  have  pre- 
tended to  receive  his  Revelations  from  the  only  true 
God;  or  have  accufed  the  reft  of  falfhood:  A 
thing  fo  very  natural  for  fome  or  other  of  them  to 
have  done,  were  it  but  to  advance  their  own  reli- 
gion, in  point  of  truth  or  origine,  above  the  reft. 
Dn  the  contrary,  fo  averfe  were  they  to  any  thing 
of  this  management,  that  thofe  who  pretended  to  in- 

fpiration? 
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fpirationscvcnfrom  JiTPiTER,  never  confidered  him, 
as  he  was  often  confidered  by  particulars,  in  the 
fenfe  of  the  Creator  of  all  things;  but  as  the  local 
tutelar  Jupiter,  of  Crete,  for  inftance,  or  Libya. 
Again,  thofe  who  pretended  to  the  bed  fyftem  of 
religion,  meant  not  the  beft  fimply  •,  but  the  beft  for 
their  own  peculiar  community".  This,  if  a  fuper- 
natural  agency  be  excluded,  feemed  utterly  unac- 
countable. But  admitting  the  Devil  to  his  iliare, 
a  very  good  reafon  might  be  afligned:  for  it  is 
certain,  the  fuffering  his  agents  to  pretend  infpira- 
tion  from  the  firft  Caufe  would  have  greatly  en- 
dangered idolatry,  and  the  fuffering  any  of  them 
to  condemn  the  reft  of  fallhood,  would  (by  fet' 
ting  men  upon  enquiry  and  examination)  have 
foon  put  a  ftop  to  the  unbounded  progrefs  of  it. 

Thus,  I  fuppofe,  the  Fathers  reafoned :  and  I 
believe  our  Free-thinkers,  with  all  their  logic, 
would  find  it  fomewhat  difficult  to  Ihew  that  they 
reafoned  ill. 

But  as  we  have  made  it  our  bufinefs,  all  along, 
toenquire  into  the  natural  caufes of  paganifm,  in 
all  its  amazing  appearances,  we  Ihall  go  on,  in  the 
fame  way,  to  fee  what  may  be  afligned  for  this 
moft  amazing  of  all 

I.  Firft  then,  the  false  prophet  and  poli- 
tician, who  formerly  cheated  iinder  one  and  the 
fame  perfon  °,  found  it  neceflary,  in  his  charadter  of 
Prophet,  to  pretend  infpiration  from  the  God  moft 
reverenced  by  the  people  •,  and  this  God  was  ge- 
nerally one  of  their  dead  anceftors,  or  citizens, 
whofe  fervices  to  the  ?:ommunity  had  procured 

^  See  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  feft,  6.  «*  Ibid.  p.  104. 

hiip 
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him  divine  honours  p  ;  and  who  was,  of  courfe,  3 
local  tutelary  Deity.  In  his  charadlerof  Politician, 
he  thought  it  of  importance  to  have  the  national 
worlhip  paid  to  the  Founder  of  the  Society,  or  to 
the  father  of  the  Tribe  :  for  a  God,  who  had  them 
in  pecuhar,  fuited  the  grofs  conceptions  of  the  peo- 
ple much  better  then  a  eammon  Deity  at  large. 
But  this  practice  gave  birth  to'two  principles,  which 
prevented  any  opening  for  a  pretended  intercourfe 
with  the  one  God,  the  Creator,  i.  The  firft  was, 
an  opinion  of  their  divines,  that  the  fupreme 
God  did  not  immediately  concern  himfelf  with  the 
government  of  the  world,  but  left  it  to  local  tu- 
telary deities,  his  vicegerents''.  2.  The  fecond, 
an  opinion  of  their  lawgivers,  that  it  would  be 
of  fatal  confequence  to  Society  to  difcover  the  firft 
Caufe  of  all  things  to  the  people'. 

2.  But  fecondly,  that  which  one  would  inlagine 
Ihouid  have  brought  the  one  God,  the  Creator,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  fome  public  In- 
ftitution  of  religion,  namely  his  being  taught  to 
fo  many  in  the  Myfteries,  and  particularly  to  all 
who  pretended  to  revelation  and  lawgiving ',  was  the 
very  thing  that  kept  him  unknown  j  becaufe  all 
who  came  to  the  knowledge  of  him  this  way,  had  it 
communicated  to  them  under  the  moft  religious 
leal  of  fecrecy. 

3.  Now,  while  the  firft  Caufe  of  all  things  was 
rejected  or  unknown,  and  nothing  profefled  m  the 
public  worftiip  but  local  tutelary  Deities,  each  of 
which  had  his  own  appointment,  and  little  con- 
cerned himfelf  in  that  of  another's,  no  one  re- 

f  Di'V.  Leg.  vol.  i.  p.  oc.-  -        ^  Ibid,  vol.  i.  '  Book  n. 

fea.  4.  '  Ibid. 
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ligion  could  accufe  the  other  of  falfhood,  becaufei 
they  all  ftood  upon  the  fame  foundation. 

How  far  this  may  account^  in  a  natural  way, 
for  the  matter  in  queftlon,  is  fubmitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  learned. 

Here  then  we  reft.  An  eflential  difference  be- 
tween the  Jewish  and  all  other  religions  is  now 
found :  the  very  mark  we  wanted  to  difcriminate 
the  true  from  the  falfe. 

As  for  any  marks  of  refemblance  in  matters 
circumftantial,  this  will  give  us  no  manner  of 
concern.  The  Ihame  of  this  allegation  muft  lie 
with  the  Deift,  who  can,  in  confcience,  bring  it 
into  account,  for  the  equal  falfhood  of  them  both ; 
feeing,  were  the  jewifh  (as  we  pretend)  true,  and 
the  pagan  falfe,  that  very  refemblance  muft  ftill 
remain.  For  what,  I  pray,  is  a  falfe  religion, 
but  the  counterfeit  of  a  true?  And  what  is  it  to 
counterfeit,  but  to  afTume  the  likenefs  of  the  thing 
ufurped  ?  In  good  earneft,  an  Impoftor,  without 
one  fmgle  feature  of  truth,  would  be  a  rarity  even 
amongft  monfters. 


B 
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UT  the  bufmefs  of  this  work  is  not  pro- 
babihty  but  demonstration.  This,  there- 
fore, only  by  the  way,  and  to  lead  us  the  more  eafily 
into  the  main  road  of  our  enquiry  :  for  the  reader 
now  fees  we  are  purfuing  no  defperate  adventure, 
while  we  endeavour  to  deduce  the  divinity  of 
MosEs's  Law,  from  the  circumftances  of  the  Law 
itfelf. 


I  go 
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I  go  on  with  my  propofed  demonftration. 

Having  proved  in  the  foregoing  volume  the  firft 

and  fecond  propofitions That  the  inculcating  the 

doclrine  of  a  future  fiat e  of  rewards  and  punifhments 

is  neceffary  to  the  well-being  of  civil  Society  -, 

and,  That  all  mankind^  efpecially  the  mofi  wife  and 
learned  nations  of  antiquity^  have  concurred  in  be- 
lieving and  teaching  that  this  do5lrine  was  of  fuch 

ufe  to  civil  Society : 1  come,    in   this,  to  th^ 

third, 

That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  is  not  to 
be  found  in,  nor  did  make  part  of^ 
THE  Mosaic  dispensation. 

Now  as,  in  fupport  of  the  two  firfl  Propofi- 
tions, I  was  forced  to  make  my  way  thro'  the  long 
chicane  of  Atheifm  and  Free-thinking ;  fo  in  de- 
fence of  the  third,  I  Ihall  have  the  much  harder 
fortune  of  finding  Adverfaries  in  the  quarter  of  our 
Friends  :  for  it  hath  happened  unluckily,  that  mif- 
taken  conceptions  of  the  jewish  and  of  the  chri- 
stian Difpenfations,  have  raade  fome  advocates  of 
Revelation  always  unwilling  to  confefs  the  truth 
which  I  here  endeavour  to  eftabliili ;  and  a  late  re- 
vived defpicable  whimfy  concerning  the  fadducifm 
of  the  Hebrews,  hath  now  violently  inclined  them 
to  oppofe  it. 

A  man  lefs  fond  of  truth,  and  equally  at- 
tached to  religion,  would  have  here  ftopt  fliort, 
and  ventured  no  further  in  a  road  where  he  muft  fo 
frequently  fuffer  the  difpleafure  of  forfaking  thofe 
he  moft  agrees  with ;  and  the  much  greater  mor- 
tification of  appearing  to  go  along  with  thofe  he 
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moft  differs  from.  I  have  often  afked  myfelf^ 
"What  I  had  to  do,  to  invent  new  arguments  for 
Religion,  when  the  old  ones  had  outlived  fo  many- 
generations  of  this  mortal  race  of  infidels  and!  free- 
thinkers ?  Why  I  did  not  rather  chufe  the  high 
road  of  literary  honours,  and  pick  out  fome  poor 
critic  or  fmall  philofopher  of  this  fchool,  to  offer 
tip  at  the  Ihrine  of  violated  fenfe  and  virtue  ? 
Things  that  might  be  expofed  to  their  deferved 
contempt  on  any  principles-,  or  indeed  without 
any :  I  might  then  have  flourilhed  in  the  favour 
of  my  fuperiors,  and  the  good-will  of  all  my 
brethren.  But  the  love  of  truth  breaks  all  my 
meafures :  Imperiofa  trahit  Veritas  •,  and  I  am  once 
more  borne  away  in  the  deep  and  troubled  torrent 
of  Antiquity. 

Thefe  various  prejudices  abovementloned  oblige 
me  therefore  to  prove  the  third  Propofition,  in  the 
fame  circumftantial  manner  I  proved  the  firft  and 
fccond :  and  this  will  require  a  previous  explanation 

of  the  MOSAIC  POLICY. 

But  to  form  a  right  idea  of  that  Inflitution,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  know  the  genius  and  manners  of 
the  Hebrew  people  -,  tho*  it  be,  as  we  conceive, 
of  divine  appointment :  and  ftill  more  neceffary  to 
underftand  the.charaftcr  and  abilities  of  their  law- 
giver, if  it  be,  as  our  adverfaries  pretend,  only  of 
human. 

Now  as  the  Hebrews,  on  receiving  their  law, 
were  but  jufl  come  from  a  ilrange  country,  the 
land  of  Egypt  i  where  the  people  had  been  held 
in  flavery  and  oppreffion ;  and  their  Leader  bred  at 
court,  and  inftrucled  in  all  the  learning  of  their 
colleges  i  it  could  not  but  be,  that  the  genius  and 

manners 
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manners  of  both  would  receive  a  high  tin6lure 
from  thofe  with  whom  they  had  fo  long,  and  in  luch 
different  ftations,  converied:  And  m  fa6l,  holy 
Scripture  aflures  us,  that  Moses  was  converfant  in 
all  the  ivifdom,  and  the  Israelites  befotted  with 
all  the  whoredoms  or  idolatries^  of  Egypt, 

It  will  be  of  importance  therefore  to  know  the 
ftate  of  SUPERSTITION  and  learning  in  Egypc 
during  thefe  early  ages. 

This,  as  it  is  a  neceffary,  fo  one  would  think, 
fhould  be  no  difficult  enquiry ;  for  it  is  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  fame  Scripture  which  tells  us,  that 
the  Lawgiver  and  his  people  brought  their  wifdom 
and  fuperftitions  from  Egypt,  would  tell  us  alfo 
what  that  wifdom  and  what  thofe  fuperftitions  were. 
And  fo  indeed  it  does;  as  will  be  feen  in  due  time: 
Yet,  by  ill  fortune,  the  fad  ftands,  atprefent,  fo  pre- 
carious, as  to  need  much  pains,  and  many  words  to 
make  it  owned.  Divines,  it  is  confeiTed,  feem  to  al- 
low the  teflimony  of  Stephen  and  Ezekiel,  who  un- 
der the  very  impulfe  of  infpiration,  fay  that  Moses 
•uoas  Learned  in  all  the  wijdom^  and  the  "people  de-voted  to 
nil  the  fuperjlitions  of  Egypt-,  yet,  when  they  come  to 
explain  that  learning,  they  make  it  to  confifl  in 
fuch  fopperies,  as  a  wife  and  honeft  man,  like 
Moses,  would  never  pradife:  i»^ien  they  come 
to  particularize  thofe  fuperftitions,  -they  will  not 
allow  even  the  Golden  Calf  the  o  MOSXOS  ?t0» 
e  "AniSxaAfo^Ev©^^,  to  be  of  their  number.  For 
by  an  odd  chance,  tho'  not  uncommon  in  blind 
fcuffles,  the  infidels  and  we  have  chang'd  wea- 
pons :  Our  enemies  attack  us  with  the  Bible,  to 
prove  the  Egyptians  very  learned  and  very  fuper- 

'  Kerod.  1.  iii.  c.  28. 
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ftitious  in  the  time  of  Mofes  •,  and  we  defend  our- 
felves  with  the  nezv  Chronology  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
to  prove  them  very  barbarous  and  very  innocent. 

Would  the  reader  know  how  this  came  about;  it 
was  in  this  wife:  The  infidels  had  obfcrved, 
(as  who  that  ever  looked  into  facred  and  profane 
Antiquity  hath  not?)  that  in  the  jewifli  Law  there 
were  many  ordinances  refpe6tive  of  the  inftitution* 
of  Egypt.  This  circumilance  they  feized;  and, 
according  to  their  cuftom,  envenoiued  j  by  draw- 
ing  from  thence  a  conclufion  againft  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Mofes.  The  defenders  of  Revelation, 
furprized  with  the  novelty  of  the  argument,  did 
that,  in  a  fright  andin  excefs  of  caution,  which  one 
may  obferve  unprepared  difputants  generally  do, 
to  fupport  their  opinions ;  that  is,  they  chofe  rather 
to  deny  the  premisses  than  the  conclusion.  For 
fuch,  not  knowing  to  what  their  adverfary's  prin-r 
ciples  may  lead,  think  it  a  point  of  prudence  to 
ftop  him  in  his  firft  advance :  whereas  the  fkilful 
difputant  well  knows,  that  he  never  has  his  enemy 
at  more  advantage,  than  when,  by  allowing  the 
premilTes,  he  fhews  him  arguing  wrong  from  his 
ov/n  principles-,  for  the  queftion  being  then  to 
be  decided  by  the  certain  rules  of  logic,  his  con- 
futation expofes  the  weaknefs  of  the  advocate  as 
well  as  of  the  caufe.  When  this  is  over,  he  may 
turn  with  a  good  grace  upon  the  premifles  -,  to  ex- 
pofe  them,  if  faiie  •,  to  redify  them,  if  mifrepre- 
fented;  or  to  employ  them  in  the  fervice  of  Reli- 
gion, if  truely  and  faithfully  dehvered :  and  this 
fervice  they  will  never  refufe  him ;  as  I  Ihall  fhew 
in  the  previous  queftion  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
Egypty  and  in  the  main  queftion  of  the  omijfion  of 
s  future  fate  in  the  inJUtution  of  the  Hebrews. 
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And  I  am  well  perfuaded  that,  had  thofe  exceU 
lent  advocates  of  Religion  (whofe  labours  have 
fet  the  truth  in  a  light  not  to  be  refilled)  bug 
duly  weighed  the  charader  of  thofe  with  whom, 
they  had  to  do,  they,  would  have  been  lels 
llartled  at  any  confequences  the  power  of  their 
logic  could  have  deduced.  The  Tolands,  the. 
Blounts,  the  Tindals,  are,  in  truth,  of  a  tem- 
per and  complexion,  in  which  one  finds  more  of 
that  quality  which  fubjeiSls  men  to  draw  wrong 
Conclufions,  than  of  that  which  enables  them  to 
invent  falfe  Principles. 

The  excellent  Spenceh,  indeed,  endeavoured 
to  diffipate  this  panic,  by  (hewing  thefe  premifles 
to  be  the  true  key  to  the  reason  of  the  law; 
for  the  want  of  z.  [ufficient  reafon  in  the  ceremonial 
and  pofitive  part  of  it,  wa's  the  greateft  objedion, 
which  thinking  men  had,  to  the  divinity  of  its  ori- 
ginal. 

But  all  this  did  not  yet  reconcile  men  to  thofe 
premiiTes.  It  would  leem  as  if  they  had  an- 
other quarrel  with  them,  befides  the  poor  un- 
learned fear  of  their  leading  to  the  infidel's  con- 
clufion;  namely,  for  their  being  an  advcrfary's 
principle  fimply;  and,  on  that  fcore  alone  to  " 
be  difputed.  This  is  a  perverfe,  tho'  common 
prejudice,  which  infedts  our  whole  communication; 
and  hath  hurt  unity  in  the  church,  and  huma- 
nity in  civil  life,  as  well  as  peace  in  the  fchools. 
For  who  knows  not  that  the  fame  impotent  aver- 
lion  to  things  abufed  by  an  enemy,  hath  made 
one  fort  of  feftaries  divide  from  the  national 
church,  and  another  reprobate  the  moft  indifiTerent 
manners  of  their  country  ^  ? 

•  Peritans,  Quakers,  &c. 
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And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  till  that  unlucky 
time  when  the  infidels  firft  blundered  upon  truth, 
this  principle  met  with  a  very  general  reception : 
the  ancient  Fathers,  and  modern  Divines  of  all 
denominations  concurring  in  their  ule  of  it,  to 
illuftrate  the  wifdom  of  God's  Laws,  and  the  truth 
of  his  Son's  interpretation  of  them,  where  he 
aflurethus  that  they  were  given  to  the  Hebrews/cr 
the  hardnefs  of  their  hearts ;  no  fort  of  men  flick- 
ing out,  but  a  few  vifionary  Jews,  who,  befotted 
with  the  nonfenfe  of  their  cabbala,  obftinately  fhut 
their  eyes  againft  all  the  light  which  the  excellent 
Maimonides  had  firft  poured  into  this  palpable 
obfcure. 

Not  that  I  would  be  underftood  as  admitting  the 
premifles  in  the  latitude  in  which  our  adverfaries 
deliver  themj 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  ^  extra. 

The  human  mind,  miferably  weak  and  inftable, 
and  diftraded  with  a  great  variety  of  obje6ts,  is 
caturally  inclined  to  rcpofe  itfelf  in  system  j  no- 
thing being  more  uneafy  to  us  than  a  ftate  of 
doubt;  or  a  view  too  large  for  our  comprehen- 
fion.  Hence  we  fee,  that,  of  every  imaginary  fad, 
fome  or  other  have  made  an  hypothefis  •,  of  every 
cloud,  a  caftle :  And  the  common  vice  of  thefe 
caftle-builders  is  to  draw  every  thing  within  its 
precinds,  v/hich  they  fancy  may  contribute  to  its 
defence  or  embellifhment.  We  have  given  an  in- 
ftance,  in  the  former  volume  %  of  the  folly  of 
thofe  who  have  run  into  the  contrary  extreme, 
and  are  for  deriving  all  arts,  laws  and  religions 

«  Vol.  i.  part  2d.  page  133. 
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from  the  People  of  God :  an  extravagance  at 
length  come  to  fuch  a  height,  that,  if  you  will 
believe  certain  writers'',  the  poor  heathen  had 
neither  the  grace  to  kneel  to  prayers,  nor  the  wic 
to  ptit  their  Gods  under  cover,  till  the  Ifraclites 
taught  them  the  way.  But  our  wife  adverfaries 
are  even  with  them  ;  and  will  bate  no  believer  an 
inch,  in  driving  on  an  hypothecs:  for  had  not 
the  Egyptians,  by  great  good  luck,  as  they  give 
us  to  underftand%  enjoined  honour  to  parents^  and 
rejirained  thefty  hy  pmijhment,  the  Jews  had  been 
in  a  fad  blind  condition  when  they  came  to  take 
polTeffion  of  the  promifed  land.  Are  thefe  men 
more  fober  in  their  accounts  of  the  religious  Infti- 
tutions  of  the  Hebrews  ?  I  think  not  •,  when  they 
pretend  to  prove  circumcifwn  of  Egyptian  original 
from  the  teftimony  of  late  writers,  who  neither 
fpeak  to  the  point,  nor  in  this  point  are  in  reafoa 
to  be  regarded,  if  they  did  \ 

But 

y  See  Shuckford'i  Sacred  and  profane  hift^ry  of  the  iiorld  con- 
tieaed^  vol,  ii.  edit.  2d.  p.  317 — 327. —  Our  countryman  Gale, 
in  the  like  manner,  is  for  deriving  all  arts  and  fciences,  without 

exception,    from   the   Jews. "  Arithmetic,    he   fays,  it   is 

*'  eviuent  had  its  foundation  from  God  himfelf ;  for  the  firft 
•'  computation  of  time  is  made  by  God,  Gen,  i.  5,  &c.  And 
**  as  for  ria'vigation,  tho'  fome  afcribe  it  to  the  Phenicians ;  yet 
**  it  is  manifflt  the  firft  idea  thereof  was  taken  from  Noah's  ark, 
"  It  h  as  plain  that  geography  traduced  its  firft  lines  from  the 
**  mofaic  defcription   of  the  feveral  plantations  of  Noah's  pof- 

*'  terity." Court  of  the  Gentiksy  parti,  p.  18.     Who  would 

not  think  but  the  learned  man,  and  learned  he  really  was  in 
good  truth,  was  difpofed  to  banter  us,  had  he  not  given  fo  fad  a, 
pi  oof  of  his  being  in  earneft  as  the  writing  three  bulky  volumes 
to  lupport  thefe  wonderful  difcoveries  ? 

^  See  Marfliam'i  Canon  Chron.  ed.  Franeq.  p.  J77,  188. 

"  See    Canon  Chron.  Secu/^  v.  ///.   Circumcifio.     I  decline 

entering   into  this  controverfy  for   two  reafons :    i,    Becaufe 
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But  "vthv  2}\  rhis  ilfife  for  or  againft  the  one  or 
other  hypoiheui  r  for  dTortdiy  it  would  no  more 

follow, 

tthkh  «2v  foeve-  the  queSiGa  be   dedded,  Ae  tmth  xf  die 
mofaic  acoour.L  ft-!ll  be  Eozhing  a5eSed  by  i:;  for  ibe  Scriptare 
EO  where   ii^-s,  tba:  Abraiam   ft-^  u:e  £r£  nran,  drcomdfed  ; 
ncT  15  tii«  f  ^or  cie  of  this  Hk  axocgS  nie^,  any  ar^mebC 
agsina  God's  efijoicicg  him  to  obfsrve  it.     The  pices   bi&op 
Ccniberliiid  litile  ih;;^i:n:  he  was  diiTerTiEg  religion,  when  he 
foilowec  in  istsrpretaion  of  rhe   fragment  of    SanchDniatho, 
^hich  led  rj^  to  coaclade  [ R-cnun-h  n.  Ss-acbon.'j  Ph^m.  tS^r, 
r.  j;o.]  tliat  whole  natjons  had  praSifed  circa~cii:on  berore 
Abriijim  :  bat  I  quote  thii  great  itan  not  for  the  vre:2ht  of  his 
o-^:ni:;3  in  a  cutter  lo  uccc^cemicg,  but  as  an  example  of  th-t 
candcor  of  m;r.d  asd  integrity  of  heart,  ifitboat  v.-nich  the  p-:Tfu:t 
of  trcui  is  a  Tai'-er  eniplormeDt  thaa  the  furf^rk  of  batte-fi"«.  A 
lef  able  ani  a  \tia  lEger.iicus  mas,  with  co:  a  :e'th  pst  of  tin* 
ncble  wr-ie/s  iavenuon,  wcnld  have  had  a  thouiacd  tr:c-::-  ir.i 
fexhes  to  reconcile  the  nrA  irfiiiudoc  of  this  rite  m  .ibri  .      -n 
thehigh  an:  q-itr  he  had  given  to  Cronus.     Arot-ere  ^:n-  eof 
*coctrarf  cof-doa,  in  a  writer  of  equal  accooDt,  williaear^Bs 
tcrt  macn  i--  L-ger.ciry  is  p  be  ei^eeined  in  men  of  lear^in?. 
The  excellent  Dr,  Ham.TKjnd,  ir.il'led  by  the  party-pre5acice>  of 
Hs  ume.  had  perfa^ed  himtLf  to  beiie%'e,  that  the  proj-hefes  of 
the  Ajxxajpie  reiaied   or.ly  to  the   £n:  ages  of  the  ci-j-inian 
chi-rch ;  and  ia:  the  bock  was  wriren  no:,  as  Irenaecs  Lrpcied, 
zboit  the  end  cf  Domi nan's  reign,  bnt,  as  Epiphanias  afirmed, 
in  Claadius  1.  sfar's.     To  :hi-S  there  were  xsso  objections  ;  f irft, 
thil  then  the   pr^phefy,    which,    on  Haniincnd'i   fyi^enr:.  re- 
lated to  the  defbuction    cf  Jemfaleo,  would  be  of  an   event 
paS:  whiie  the  prophefv  fptaks  of  i:  as  a  thing  fbtnre.     To 
this   he  replies,    Thzt  it  was  atf.oKiarj    nxAth  the  Prc;,heti  to 
f:£i.k  tf  i'^'-gi  t'J^  "'  ^^  thi-rgi  to  ctirt.     So  fer  was  well.     Bnt 
then  the  fecond   cbjecijon   is,    TTiat  if  this   were  the  time  of 
wnting  the  Rereladons,   *ct!pa-,  who  is  (aid,  c.  ii.  ver.   13. 
to  have  be:n  manyred,  was  yet  alive.     No  ni.antr  for  diat,  it 
was  f-'fasi^r'-r  "VLith  the  Fropheti,  as  he   teib   os  on  the  other 
y^urA,  is  Jieak  sf  thi'g*  to  came  as  tf  *h':r.gs  paj}.     And  all  this 
wiiii-  the  compais  oi  ta'o  pages.     2.  The  other  reafon  for  my 
Bor  eDtericg  into  ti'-is  matter  is,  becacle  it  is  not  my  .xA.cnVioTi 
to  eximiiit  'excett  occaiionslli )  aiiy  pardcalar  qneSicn  of  this 
tir-d.     This  ha:*!  b-cen   dote  already.     What  1   propcfe  is  to 
troys    in  ^sTierai,  that  many  of  the  poiiiive  inftitcdons  of  the 
lieore'f-i  utTt  enj>.i-;ed  in  cppofiticn  to  the  idclat  oos  cailcms 
of  the  Eg)piianii  and  that  loaae  bea-icg  a  coiftfrici^  to  thofe 

caHoouk, 
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follow,  from  this  of  our  adverfaries,  that  the  jew- 
ilh  Religion  was  falfe,  than  from  a  lately  revived 
one  of  our  friends,  which  luppoles  all  the  Gods  of 
Eg}"pt  to  have  come  out  of  Abraham's  family  % 
that  the  eg}^ptian  was  true. 

It  muft  indeed  be  of  ufe  to  true  religion,  where 
or  whatever  it  be,  to  trace  up  things  to  their  ori- 
ginal :  and  for  that  reafon  alone,  without  any  views 
to  part}-,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  prove  the  four  fol- 
lowing propoiitions. 

1 .  That  the  Egyptian  learning,  celebrated  in 
Scripture,  and  the  Egyptian  fuperltition  there  con- 
demned, were  the  very  learning  and  fuperindon 
reprefented  by  the  Greek  writers,  as  the  honour 
and  opprobrium  of  that  Kingdom. 

2.  That  the  jewifh  people  were  extremely  fond 
of  eg^-ptian  manners,  and  did  frequently  fall  into 
egyptian  fuperllitions :  and  that  many  of  the 
laws  given  to  them  by  the  miniftry  of  Mofes, 
were  inftituted,  partly  in  compliance  to  their  pre- 
judices, and  partly  in  oppofition  to  thofe  fuper- 
Ibtions. 

3.  That  Mofes's  egv'ptian  learning,  and  tlie 
laws  he  inftituted  in  compliance  to  the  people's 
prejudices,  and  in  oppofition  to  egyptian  fupcrili- 
tions,  are  no  reafonable  obje<ftion  to  the  divinity 
of  his  milTion.     And, 

cuuoms,  and  not  liable  ;o  be  abufed  to  fiipcrililion,  were  in- 
dulged to  them.  La  wile  compliance  with  the  prejudices  which 
}oDg  uit^  and  habit  are  accuiiomed  to  induce. 

*  Vcxix,  Rffiexions  Critiques  fxr  Ui  Bijtr.rcs  n/fjj^ci^sj  P.' if!:'. 
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4.  That  thcfe  very  circumflances  are  a  ftrong 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  pretenfions. 

The  enquiry,  into  which  the  proof  of  thefe 
points  will  lead  us,  is,  as  we  faid,  very  neceflary 
to  the  gaining  a  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
jewifh  Difpenlation :  as  that  idea  will  enable  rhe 
reader  to  forin  a  right  judgrwent  of  the  force  of 
thofe  arguments  I  am  preparing  for  the  fuj/pcrx 
of  my  THIRD  PROPOSITION,  That  the  do^rr,-:  i^f 
a  future  fiatc  is  not  to  he  found  in^  nor  did  make 
fart  of  the  jeivifJ:  Dfj^enfation.  But  the  ciiquiiy 
has  (lill  a  further  ufe.  1  fhall  employ  tj'.e  fduir  of 
it  to  ftrengthen    that   general   concluiini,    that 
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have  promikd  to  deduce  thro'  the  medium  of  this 
third  propof.rion :  fo  that  the  reader  mud  not  think 
me  in  the  humour  to  trifle  with  him,  if  this  en- 
quiry ihould  prove  longer  than  he  expected. 

And  here,  on  the  entrance,  it  will  be  no  impro- 
per place  to  explain  my  meaning,  when,  in  my 
-firft  fetting  out,  I  promifed  to  demonflrate  the 
truth  of  the  jewifh  revelation,  on  the  principles 
OF  A  RELIGIOUS  DEIST.  Had  I  meant  no  more 
by  this,  than  that  I  would  argue  with  him  on 
common  principles,  I  had  only  infuked  the  reader's 
underftanding  by  an  affedied  expreiTion,  while  \ 
pretended  to  make  that  peculiar  to  my  defence, 
■which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  circumftance  common 
to  all :  or  had  I  meant  fo  much  by  it,  as  to  imply, 
that  1  would  argue  with  the  deift  on  his  own  ralfe 
principles,  I  had  then  unreafonably  befpoke  the 
reader's  long  attention  to  a  mere  argumicnt  ad  ho- 
minem^  which,  at  beil,  had  only  proved  the  free- 
thinker a  bad  realoner-,  and  who  wants  to  be 
convinced  of  that?  but  my  point  was  not  fo  much 

to 
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to  fliew  that  the  Infidel  was  in  the  wrong,  as  that 
the  Believer  was  in  the  right :  the  only  remaining 
fenfe  then  of  the  deift*s  own  principles  is  this, 
Thofe  true  principles  of  his,  which  becaufe  they 
are  generally  held  by  the  enemies  of  Religion,  and 
almoll  as  generally  rejeded  by  the  friends  of  it, 
have  o-Qt  the  title  of  deijiical principles.  Such,  for 
inftance,  as  this  I  am  going  upon,  the  high  antiqui- 
ty of  the  egyptian  wifdom-,  and  fuch  as  that,  for  the 
fake  of  which  I  go  upon  it,  the  omijfwn  of  the  doc^ 
trine  of  a  future  ftate  in  the  mofaic  dlfpenfation. 
And  thefe  are  the  principles  by  which  I  promifc, 
in  good  time,  to  overturn  all  his  conclufions. 

3  E  C  T.   ni. 

THE  firft  prgpofition  is, — ^hat  the  Egyp- 
tian  learnings  celebrated  in  Scripture,  and  the 
Egyptian  fuperflition  there  condemned,  were  the  very 
learning  and  fuperflition  reprefented  by  the  Greek 
writers  as  the  honour  and  opprobrium  of  that 
Icingdom, 

To  prove  this,  I  (hall  in  the  firft  place  fliew 
(both  by  external  and  internal  evidence)  the  juft 
pretenfions  which  Egypt  had  to  a  fuperior  anti- 
quity :  and  then  examine  the  new  hypothefis  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  againft  that  antiqui^:y. 

It  is  confefled  on  all  hands,  that  the  greek  wri- 
ters concur  in  reprefenting  Egypt  as  one  of  the 
fiioft  ancient  and  powerful  monarchies  in  the 
world.  In  fupport  of  what  they  deliver,  we 
may  obferve,  that  they  have  given  a  very  particu- 
lar account  of  the  civil  and  religious  cuftoms  in 
life  from  the  moft  early  times  of  memory:  cu- 
ftoms of  fuch  a  kind,  as  ihew  the  followers  of 

them 
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them  to  have  been  moft  polite  and  powerful.— 
Thus  ftands  the  grecian  evidence. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  Greeks 
are,  in  all  refpedls,  incompetent  witnefTes,  and 
carry  with  them  fuch  imperfedtions  as  ai-e  fuf- 
ficient  to  difcredit  any  evidence;  being,  indeed, 
very  ignorant^  and  \ery  prejudiced.  As  this  made 
them  liable  to  impofition;  lb  falling,  as  we 
-ihall  fee,  into  ill  hands,  they  adually  were  impofed 
on. 

Their  ignorance  may  be  fairly  coUeded  from 
their  age-,  and  from  the  authors  of  their  intelli- 
gence. They  all  lived  long  after  the  times  in 
queftion  -,  ^nd,  tho'  they  received  indeed  their  in- 
formation from  Egypt  itfelf;  yet  for  the  moft 
part,  it  was  not  till  after  the  entire  deflrudion  of 
that  ancient  empire,  and  when  it  was  nov/  be- 
come a  province,  in  fucceflion,^  to  afiatic  and 
european  conquerors:  when  their  ancic^-it  .u/d 
'public  records  were  deftroyed;  and  their  ver/ 
learning  and  genius  changed  to  a  conformity 
with  their  grecian  matters :  who  would  needs,  at 
this  time  of  day,  feek  wifdom  from  Egypt,  which 
could  but  furnifh  them  with  their  own  ',  tho',  be- 
caufe  they  would  have  it  fo,  difguifed  under  the 
ftately  obfcurity  of  an  eaftern  cover  ^ 

Nor  were  \\\tiY  prejudices  \tk  notorious.  They 
thought  themfelves  Autocthones,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  indebted  to  none 
/or  their  advantages.  But  when  knowledge 
and  acquaintance  with  foreign  nations  had  con- 
Yinced  them  of  their  niiftake-,  and  that,  fo  far 

*  See  Div.  Leg,  vol.  i  book  iii,  fed.  4 
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from  owing  nothing  to  others,  they  owed  alrhoil 
every  thing  to  Egypt ;  their  writers,  ftill  true  to 
their  natural  vanity,  now  gave  the  pod  of  honour 
to  thefe,  which  they  could  no  longer  keep  tothem- 
feives ;  and  complimented  their  new  inllruftors 
with  the  moft  extravagant  antiquity.  What  the 
Greeks  conceived  out  of  vain- glory,  the  Egyp- 
tians cherifhed  to  promote  a  trade.  This  country 
was  long  the  mart  of  knowledge  for  the  eaftern  and 
weftern  world :  and  as  nothing  fo  much  recom- 
mends this  kind  of  commodity  as  its  age,  they 
iti  it  off  by  forged  records,  which  extended  their 
hiftory  to  a  moll  unreafonable  length  of  time : 
accounts  of  thefe  have  been  conveyed  to  us  by 
ancient  authors,  and  fully  confuted  by  the  modern. 
Thus  Hands  the  objection  to  the  grecian  evidence. 
And,  though  I  have  no  bufmefs  to  determine  in 
this  queltion,  as  the  ufe  I  make  of  the  greek  au- 
thority is  not  at  all  affedted  by  it;  yet  I  mud  needs 
confefs  that,  were  there  no  writings  of  higher 
antiquity  tc  confirm  the  grecian,  their  teftimony 
would  be  very  doubtful:  but  could  writings  of 
much  higher  antiquity  be  found  to  contradid  it, 
they  would  deferve  to  have  no  credit  at  all. 

Whatever  therefore  they  fay  of  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  Egypt,  unfupported  by  the  realbn  of 
the  thing,  or  the  teftimony  of  holy  Scripture,  fhall 
never  be  employed  in  this  enquiry:  but  whatever 
Reafon  and  Scripture  feem  to  contradi6t,  whether 
it  ferve  the  one  or  other  purpofe,  I  fhall  always  to^ 
tally  rejed. 

The  unanimous  agreement  of  the  greek  wri^ 
ters  in  reprefenting  Egypt  as  the  moft  ancient  and 
beft  policied  empire  ]n  the  world,  is,  as  we  fay, 
generally  known  and  a^kno>Ykdged, 

L  Let 
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I.  Let  us  fee  then,  in  the  firft  place,  what  Rea- 
son fays  concerning  this  matter. 

There  is,  if  I  be  not  much  miftaken,  one  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  fituation  of  Egypt,  which  feems 
to  aflert  its  claim  to  a  priority  amongft  the  civilized 
Nations ;  and  confequently  to  it's  elderlhip  in  Arts 
and  Arms. 

There  is  no  foil  on  the  face  of  the  globe  fo  fertile 
but  what,  in  a  little  time,  becomes  naturally  effete 
by  pafturage  and  tillage.  This,  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  forced  the  unfettled  tribes  of  men 
to  be  perpetually  fhifting  their  abode.  For  the 
world  lying  all  before  them,  they  law  a  fpeedier 
and  eaiier  relief  in  removing  to  irelh  ground, 
than  in  turning  their  thoughts  to  the  recoveiy  "^  of 
the  fertility  of  that  already  fpent  by  occupacion  : 
for  it  is  necefiicy  alone,  to  which  v/e  are  indebted 
for  all  the  artificial  methods  of  fupplying  our  wants. 

Now  the  plain  of  Egypt  having  it's  fertility 
annually  reftored  by  the  periodic  overflowings  of 
the  Nile,  they,  whom  chance  or  choice  had  once 
direded  to  fit  down  upon  it's  banks,  had  never 
after  an  occafion  to  remove  their  tents.  And  when 
men  have  been  fo  long  fettled  in  a  place,  that  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  become  natives  of 

«*  The  recovery  of  exhaufted  fertility  by  compoft,  feems  not- 
to  have  been  a  very  early  invention.  For  tho'  Homer  defcribes 
Laertes  in  his  rural  occupations  as  bufied  in  this  part  of  agri- 
culture ;  yet  Hefiod,  in  a  profefled  and  detailed  poem  on  the 
fubieft,  never  once  mentions  t!ie  method  of  dunging  land.—-. 
Not  that  1  regard  this  circumftance  as  any  fure  proof  to  deter- 
mine tlie  quedion  of  Hefiod's  priority  in  point  of  time.  It  may 
be  well  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing,  that  they  defcribed  par- 
ticular places  in  the  flate  they  were  then  fouttd,  feme  more  an4 
fojiie  lefs  advaiJced  in  the  arts  of  civil  life. 

tho 
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the  foil,  the  inborn  love  of  a  Country  has,  by  that 
time,  ilruck  fuch  deep  roots  into  it,  that  nothing 
but  extreme  violence  can  draw  them  out.  Hence, 
civil  policy  arifes ;  which,  while  the  unlettled  tribes 
of  mankind  keep  Ihifting  from  place  to  place,  re- 
mains ftifled  in  its  feeds. 

This,  I  apprehend,  if  rightly  confidered,  will 
induce  us  to  conclude,  that  Egypt  was  very  likely 
to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  civilized  countries  on 
the  globe. 

II.  Let  us  fee  next  what  scripture  has  re- 
corded in  fupport  of  the  fame  truth. 

I.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  we  find  a 
king  in  Egypt  of  the  common  name  of  Pharaoh": 
which  would  induce  one  to  believe,  that  the  civil 
policy  was  much  the  fame  as  in  the  times  of  Jo- 
feph  and  Mofes  :  and  how  perfed  it  then  was,  will 
be  feen  prefently.  This  kingdom  is  reprefented 
as  abounding  in  corn,  and  capable  of  relieving 
others  in  a  time  of  famine  ^ :  which  no  kingdom 
can  do,  where  agriculture  has  not  been  improved 
by  art,  and  regulated  by  a  civil  policy.  We  fee 
the  fplendor  of  a  luxurious  court,  in  the  princes 
who  refided  in  the  monarch's  houfnold  :  amono-ft 
whom,  we  find  fome  (as  the  moft  thriving  trade 
for  royal  favour)  to  have  been  procurers  to 
his  pleafures  - :  nor  were  the  prefents  made  by  Pha- 
raoh to  Abraham,  at  all  unworthy  of  a  great  king  \ 
An  adventure  of  the  fame  fort  as  this  of  Abraham's 


Genesis  xii.  15.  f  ver.  lo. 

fyrinccs  alfo  cf  Pharaoh  fanu  her^  end  co 
Pharaoh:  and  the  iMoman  nuas  takt 
heufe.  Gen.xH.  15,  *  ver.  16. 


8  The  princes  (ilfo  cf  Pharaoh  fanv  her^  c?:^' commended  her 
BEFOR^  Pharaoh  :  and  the  woman  nuas  taken  into  Pharaoh's 

with 
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with  Pharaoh,  happened  to  his  fon  Ifaac  with  Abi- 
ipelech;  which  v/ill  inftrudt  us  in  the  difference 
between  an  Egyptian  monarch,  and  a  petty  roitolet 
of  the  Philiftines.  Abimelech  is  defcribed  as  lit- 
tle different  from  a  fimple  particular ',  without 
his  guards,  or  great  princes ;  fo  jealous  andi 
afraid  of  Ifaac's  growing  power,  that  he  obliged 
him  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions'";  and,  not. 
iatisfied  with  that,  went  afterwards  to  beg  a  peace  of 
him,  and  would  fwear  him  to  the  obfervance  of  it '. 

2.  The  caravan  of  ifhmaelite   merchants,  go- 
ing from  Gilead  to  Egppt  ",  brings  us  to  the  fecond 
fcripture-period  of  this  ancient  monarchy.     And ' 
here  their  camel- loads  of  fpicery,  balm,  and  myrrh, 
and   their  traffic  in  young  Oaves ",    commodities . 
only  for  a  rich  and  luxurious  people,  fufBciently 
declare  the  eftabliflied  power  and  wealth  of  Egypt* 
We  find  a  captain  of  Pharaoh's   guard ;  a   chief, 
butler,  and  a  baker  ^     We  fee  in  the  vellures  of 
fine  linen,  in  the  gold  chains,  and  ftate-chariots 
given   to  Jofephf,  all  the  marks   of  luxury  and 
politenefs:  and  in  the  cities  for  laying  up  of  flores 
and  provifions  "^^  the  eife6ls  of  wife  government  and 
opulence.     Nor  is  the  policy  of  a  diftin6t  priest- 
hood, which  is  fo  circumftantially  defcribed  in  the 
hiftory  of  this  period,  one  of  the  leaft  marks  of 
tht  high  antiquity  of    this  flourifhing  kingdom. 
It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  there  was  fuch  an 
Inftitution  in  Egypt,  long  before  it  was  known 
in  any  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.     And  if  what  Dio- 
doras   Siculus  intimates  to  be  the  original  of  a 
diilind  priellhood,  be  true,  namely  the  growing 

'  Gen.  chap,  xxvi,  7,  8.  *^  ver.   16.  '  ver,  26, 

k  fcq.  ■"  Cliap,  xxxvii.  25.  "  Chap,  xxxvii.  ver.  28. 

•  Chap,  xxxix,  xl,        P  Chap.  xJi.  ver.  42,  43.       1  Chap,  xli, 

multitude 
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multitude  of  religious  rites,  we  fee  the  whole  force 
of  thisobfervation.  For  multiplicity  of  religious  rites 
is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  advances  in  civil  life, 

3.  The  redemption  of  the  Hebrews  from  their 
(lavery  is  the  third  period  of  the  egyptian  mo- 
narchy, recorded  in  Scripture.  Here,  the  building 
of  treafure  cities  \  and  the  continual  employment 
of  fo  vaft  a  multitude,  in  only  preparing  mate- 
rials '  for  public  edifices,  fhew  the  vaft  power  and 
luxury  of  the  State.  Here  too,  we  find  a  fixed 
and  ftanding  militia  *  of  chariots ;  and,  what  is' 
more  extraordinary,  of  cavalry":  in  which  kind 
of  military  addrefs  the  Greeks  were  unfkilled  till 
long  after  the  times  of  the  trojan  war.  And 
indeed,  if  we  may  believe  St.  Paul,  this  kingdora 
was  chofen  by  God  to  be  the  fcene  of  all  his  won-* 
ders,  in  fupport  of  his  eledl  people,  for  this  very 
reafon,  that  through  the  celebrity  of  fo  famed  an 
empire,  the  power  of  the  true  God  might  be  fpread 
abroad,  and  ftrike  the  obfervation  of  the  whole  ha- 
bitable world. — For  the  Scripture  faith  unto  Pharaoh^ 
Even  for  this  fame  furpofe  have  I  raifed  thee  up^  thai 
I  might  fJoew  my  power  in  thee',  and  that  my  name 
might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth  ''. 

To  this  let  me  add,  that  Scripture  every  where, 
throughout  thefe  three  periods,  reprefents  Egypt  as 
an  entire  kingdom  under  one  monarch'';  which  is  a 
certain  mark  of  great  advances  in  civil  policy  and 
power :  all  countries,  on  their  firft  egrelTion  out 
of  barbarity,  being  divided  into  many  little  States 
and  principalities ;  which,  as  thofe  arts  improved, 

'  ExoD.  i,  11.  *  Chap.  V.  ver.  14.  *  Chap.  xiv.  ver.  7. 
«  ver.  9.  '^  Rom.  ix.  7.  r  See  Gen.  xli.  41,  43,  45, 

46,  55.   xlvii.  20.  i3  "ExOD.paJJim. 

were 
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were  naturally  brought,  either  by  power  or  policy, 
to  unite  and  coalefce. 

But  here  let  me  obferve,  fuch  is  the  ceafelefs  re- 
volution of  human  affairs,  that  that  power  which 
reduced  Egypt  into  a  monarchy,  was  the  very  thing 
which,  when  it  came  to  it's  height,  occafioned 
it's  falling  back  again  under  it's  Reguli.  Sefoftris, 
as  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  divided  the  lower 
Egypt  to  his  foldiery,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  Law,  into 
large  patrimonial  tenures.  The  fucceflbrs  of  this 
militia,  as  Marlham  reafonably  conjedurcs "",  grow- 
ing powerful  and  fadtious,  fet  up,  each  leader  for 
himfelf,  in  his  own  patrimonial  Nome.  The 
powerful  empire  of  the  Franks,  here  in  the  Weft, 
from  the  fame  caufes  underwent  the  fame  fate, 
from  the  debility  of  which  it  did  not  recover  till 
thefe  latter  ages. 

Thus  invincibly  do  the  Hebrew  records  *  fup- 
port  the  Grecian  evidence  for  the  high  antiquity 
of  Egypt.  And  it  is  further  remarkable,  that 
the  later  infpired  writers  of  the  facred  canon  con- 
firm this  concurrent  teftimony,  in  the  conftant  at- 
tributes of  antiquity  and  wijdom,  which,  upon  all 
occafions,  they  bellow  upon  the  egyptian  nation. 
Thus  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  in  denouncing  God's  judg- 
ments againft  this  people: — "  Surely  the  princes 
"  of  Zoan  are  fools,  the  counfel  of  the  wise  coun- 
*'  fellors  of  Pharaoh  is  become  brutilli :  How  fay 

^  C««.  Chron.  p.  /i^^6. 

^  Here  let  me  obferve,  tliat  this  reprefentation  of  the  high 
and  flouiifhing  ilatc  of  Egypt,  in  thefe  early  times,  greatly 
recommends  the  truth  of  the  Samaritan  chronology,  and  fhews 
how  much  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Hebrew.  See  the  learned 
and  judicious  M.  Leonard  in  his  ohfey  vat  ion}  fur  /'  atitiquite  Jes 
HidOglyfhei fc'unt'ijiquei^  p.  339.  2d  vol. 

4  "  ye 
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"  ye  unto  Pharaoh,  I  am  the  Ton  of  the  wise,  the 
"  fon  of  ANCIENT  Kings  ?  Where  are  they  ?  where 
**  are  thy  wise  men  ?  and  let  them  tell  thee  now, 
"  and  let  them  know  what  the  Lord  of  holls  hath 
"  purpofed  upon  Egypt  ^." 

But  the  greek  writers  do  not  content  them- 
felves  to  tell  us,  in  a  vague  and  general  manner, 
of  the  high  antiquity  and  power  of  Egypt,  which 
in  that  cafe  was  little  to  be  regarded;  but  they 
fupport  the  fa6t,  of  which  their  books  are  fo 
full,  by  a  minute  and  circumftantial  account  of 
INSTITUTIONS,  civil  and  religious,  faid  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  that  people  from  the  moft  early  times, 
which,  in  their  very  nature,  fpeak  a  great  and 
powerful  people  i  and  belong  only  to  fuch  as  are 
fo.  Now  this  account  facred  Scripture  remarkably 
confirms  and  verifies. 

*  Isaiah  xix.  ii,  iz. — The  various  difafters  to  which  deter- 
mined difputants  are  obnoxious  from  their  own  proper  tempers, 
would  make  no  unentertaining  part  of  literary  hiftory.  A  learned 
writer  undertaking  to  confute  the  egyptian  pretenfions  to  their 
high  antiquity,  thinks  it  proper  firft  to  fliew,  that  they  did  in- 
deed pretend  to  it.  And  this,  it  muft  be  owned,  he  dees 
efFedually  enough.  His  words  are  thefe.  "  Et  profedto,  ab  an- 
**  TiQuissiMis  TEMPORiBus  hac  vanitate infcfti  erant:  dicebat 
*'  enim,  ipfo  Ifaise  tempore,  purpuratorum  quifque  Pharaoni  le 
"  Q^tjilium  regum  antiquiffimorum." — Spitilegia  antiq.  Eoypt, 
l^c.  autore  Gul.  Jamefon,  Now,  could  any  thing  be  more 
unlucky  ?  The  author  only  meant  to  introduce  his  fyllem  by 
thisflourifh;  and  in  introducing  it,  he  confutes  it.  For  can 
there  be  a  better  evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  of  any  people 
than  that  they  claimed  it  from  the  mojl  ancient  times  ?  from 
times  long  preceding  that  general  vanity  of  a  high  antiquity, 
which  had  infefted  the  nations,  and  prompted  them  to  fupprort 
their  claims  againft  one  another,  by  forged  evidence  and  un- 
philofophic  reafoning?  Not  to  fay,  that  this  high  antiquity 
is  acknowledged  by  the  Prophet  alfo  ;  the  force  of  whofe  exul- 
tation depends  on  the  truth  of  it.  F"or  what  reafon  was  there  to 
infill  fo  much  on  the  power  and  wifdom  of  God  in  dejlroyhig  the 
coun/el  of  Egypt,  li  Pharaoh  and  hs  Couvfeilorsy  only  pretended 
to  be,  but  were  not,  'v:ife;  nor  yet,  the  /om  of  ancient  kirgs? 

Vol.  Ill,  D  I.  The 
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I.  The  PRIESTHOOD  being  the  primum  mobile 
of  the  Egyptian  policy,  we  Hiall  begin  with  that. 
Diodorus  Siculus  thus  defcribes  its  ftate  and 
eftablifliment :  — —  "  The  whole  country  being 
*'  divided  into  three  parts  j  the  firft  belongs  to 
"  the  body  of  Priefts;  an  order  in  the  higheft 
"  reverence  amongft  their  countrymen,  for  their 
*'  piety  to  the  Gods,  and  their  confummate  wif- 
"  dom,  acquired  by  the  beft  education,  and  the 
'*  clofefl  application  to  the  improvement  of  the 
**  mind.  With  their  revenues  they  fupply  all 
"  Egypt  with  public  facrifices;  they  fupport  a 
"  number  of  inferior  officers,  and  maintain  their 
"  own.  families:  for  the  Egyptians  think  it  utterly 
*'  unlawful  to  make  any  change  in  their  public 
"  worfhip  •,  but  hold  that  every  thing  {hould  be 
"  adminifter'd  by  their  piiefts,  in  the  fame  con- 
*'  ftant  invariable  manner.  Nor  do  they  deem  it 
"  at  all  fitting  that  thofe,  to  whofe  cares  the  pub- 
"  he  is  fo  much  indebted,  fhould  want  the  com- 
"  mon  neceflfaries  of  life:  for  the  priefts  are  con- 
"  ftantly  attached  to  the  perfon  of  the  King,  as 
"  his  coadjutors,  counfellors,  and  inftru(5tors,  in 

*'  the   moll  weighty   matters. For   it  is  noc 

"  amongft  them  as  with  the  Greeks,  where  one 
"  fingle  man  or  woman  exercifes  the  office  of 
'*  the  priefthood.  Kere  a  Body  or  Society  is  em- 
*'  ployed,  in  facrificing  and  other  rites  of  public 
"  vvorftiip  J  who  tranfmit  their  profeffion  to  their 
**"  children.  This  Order,  likewife,  is  exempt  from 
*'  all  charges  and  impofts,  and  holds  the  fecond 
"  honours,  under  the  King,  in  the  public  admini- 
«»  ftration".'* 

Of 

i-^u  f^sji^a  TO  avrri^cc  ruv  It^iuy,  fiiyWrii  lil^CTrtjf;  tw/a.tav  tsu-^Or 
T'^r?  !/%^€'°'5>  "'*  '''•  ''"''''  ''?  "^^^  Sitf?  ivas^etccvt  »jj  o»«  to  'BjXs'trxt 
(^wifftv  Ta?  olvS^xq  TaTa?  r«  'orcaailo!.;  I*<r:p£^£3-6at.  Ix.  Si  tutui  tw/ 
^fcci^u^  7x^  Ts  ^virias  ccTreecruq   T«i  x«T    Ar/viflot  Qi?,i}^s-i,  >cj  Ti^f 

tTD/KSTXJ 
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Of  all  the  colleges  of  the  priefthood,  Herodotus 
tells  us,  that  of  Heliopolis  was  moft  famed  for 
wifdom  and  learning'':  and  Strabo  fays  that,  in  his 
time,  very  fpacious  buildings  yet  remained  in  that 
place;  where,  as  the  report  ran,  was  formerly  the 
chief  refidence  of  the  Priefts,  who  cultivated  the 
ftudies  of  philofophy  and  aftronomy^ 

Thus  thefe  three  celebrated  liiftorlans;  whofe 
iaccount,  in  every  particular,  is  fully  confirmed 
by  Moses  ;  who  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptian  Priefts 
were  a  diftin6t  order  in  the  ftate,  and  had  an  efta- 
blifhed  landed  revenue;  that  when  the  famine 
raged  fo  feverely  that  the  people  were  compelled 
to  fell  their  lands  to  the  crown,  for  bread,  the 
Priefts  ftlll  kept  theirs,  unalienated,  and  were  fup- 
plied  gratis  '.  Diodorus's  account,  which  gives 
us  the  reafon  of  this  indulo-ence,  confirms  the 
fcripture-hiftory,  and  is  fully  fupported  by  it :  for 

Hiirri^ircK;  r^i^aa-t,  x^  rar?  t'diai?  >';Eia;K  p^o^r,y!ia'lv'  hTi  ya^  Taj  7u* 
^luv    TJfAiSsj   wovlo    ^£(V   d'XKxrlitM,  a,7\X    t;7ro    tuv   ocvtuv  uel    x^    'ssa^x- 

Tuv  otvajKUi^iiv.  Ka6o>^  yap  CSif)  tuv  fAiyWoi'^  feToi  ii:ciZii?.ivoiMyit 
(Tvmoclfiiaai  rcu  pocaiXu,  rav  f-sn  cvji^yo],  tuv  d£  ita"/:yolut  >^  ^.oaj-- 
KXAOt  yivoiA-ivoi  — H  yv.^  aa'Tiip  /vja^ce,  toj,-  tAAr,(jiv,  %%<;  a.'j'/i^  ri  [/.tec  yvvy) 
T'/iv  Uguavyi-iV  's^aph^^rjlpiVf  a.'Wa,  taoKy.oi,  ctjpj  Ta:?  "vwv  Scwv  Si^jTia?  >^ 
Tif*a?  d»aTpibeo"t,  -A^  T015  tlyovoiq  T'/ji/  o^AOiuv  m  pia  'rrgoaigso'iy  ■wa^a- 
o^Joa^tv.  'Eia)  ^l  arot  'SjOcUccv  te  osteAek,  y^  Oivlee^t'C»ii<;  fjuiici.  Ton  /2a- 
eriA/a  TccTi  n  oo|5ti;>  kJ  T«i?  Ilaj-iatj.      Biki.  HiJI.  p.  46.  Stejih.  ed. 

Oi  y«g  'H?iia7roArT«>  Atyovlai  Alyvifl'^m  iUa,\  XoytuTurot.     Jib.  U. 

<piXo(To(puv  av^^ijv  xj  Krpwo[A.iKiov.     Gcogr,  1.  xvii. 

'^  Off^  /^f  /(7;z//  c/*  the  prlejls  bought  he  vot :  f&r  the  prie/is 
had  a  portion  ajfigned  them  of  Pharaoh^  and  did  tut  their  portion 
Kvhich  Pharatih  gave  them  j  ^wherefore  they  fold  not  their  lands. 
G£N.  xlvii.  22. 

D  2  tkere 
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there  wc  fee,  not  only  the  reverence  in  which  tlie 
Order  was  held,  but  the  publick  ufes  of  religion,  to 
which  two  thirds  of  their  revenues  were  applied, 
kept  Pharaoh  from  attempting  on  their  property. 
Again,  Moses  fupports  what  Diodorus  fays  of  tlie 
public  and  high  employment  of  the  Priefts,  (who 
were  privy  counfellors  and  minifters  of  ftate)  where 
fpeaking  of  the  priell  of  On  %  he  calls  him  Chohen^ 
which,  as  J.  Cocceius  fliews  in  his  lexcion'',  figni- 
fies  as  well  the  friend  and  privy  counfellor  of  the 
King,  as  a  Priefts  and  accordingly,  the  Chald. 
Paraphr.  calls  him  Princeps  On.  The  word  often 
occurs ;  and,  I  imagine,  was  borrowed  from  the 
egyptian  language ;  the  Hebrews  having  no  order 
of  priefthood  before  that  inftituted  by  Moses. 
This  further  appears  from  the  name  Coes ',  given 
to  the  prieds  of  ihcfamothracian  Myfieries,  plainly 
a  corruption  of  Coen  or  Chohen.  The  Myfteries 
in  general,  we  have  fhev/n'',  were  derived  from 
Egypt,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Ceres  or  Ifis,  at 
Eleufis:  Now,  in  Samothrace,  the  Myfteries  were 
of  Ceres  and  Proferpine,  as  at  Eleufis  \     Laftly, 

2  Gen.  chap.  xlvi.  ver.  20. 

^  Chchcn,  propria  &  ex  vi  vocis,  qui  accedit  ad  Regem,  & 
earn,  qui  fummus  eft.  Ideo  explicationis  ergo  adjungitur  tan- 
quam  etymologia;  evolutio,  Exod.  xix.  22.  "  Sacerdotes  ^^m: 
"  accedunt  ad  Jehovam." — Non,  quod  vox  Chohen  notet  p'-ima- 
tumy.  ut  vulc  Kimchius,  fed  quod  DOietprimos  accedentium — Certe 
in  ^gypto  fuerunt  tales,  &  his  alim'onia  a  rege  debebatur. 

*  Koi'/j?,  ic-^Ei;;  KaSsifi.'^.   Hejjch.         ^  Div.  Leg.  lib.  ii.  fed.  4. 


1.  i.  ver,  917. 
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Moses  confirms  Herodotus's  and  Strabo's  account 
of  the  fuperior  learning  and  dignity  of  the  helio- 
politan  college.     When  Jofeph  was  exalted  to  the 
prime  miniftry,  he  tells  us,  that  Pharaoh  married 
him  to  a  daughter  of  the  pried  of  On  ""  -,  which 
the  feptuagint  and  vulgar   latin  rightly  interpret 
Heliopolis:  that  the  king  was   then  in  a  dif- 
pofition  to  do  Jofeph  the  higheft  honours,  is  plain 
from  the  circumftances  of  the  ftory;  and  that  he 
principally  confulted    his  eftablifhment    in    this 
alliance,  appears  from  the  account  given  us   by 
thefe  greek  hiftorians.     We  fee  the  public  admi- 
niflration    was   in   the   hands   of  the  priefthood; 
who  would  unwillingly  bear  a  ftranger  at  the  head 
of  affairs.     The   bringing  Jofeph  therefore  into 
their  family,  and  Order "  which  was  hereditary,  was 
the  bell  expedient  to  allay  their  prejudices  and  envy. 
And  this  Pharaoh  did  mofb  effectually,  by  marrying 

^  Gen.  xh'i.  20. 

"  Chasremon,  who,  as  we  z'z  told  by  Jofephus,  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  Egypt,  calls  Mofes  and  Jofeph  fcribes;  and  Jofeph  a 

facred  fcnbe,  -/.yEiVvast  ^  avTuv  ^^apt/ytcc'l/a;  MuiJcryii  re  >c,'  IfiSH* 
nON,  1'^  tStoh  lEPOrPAMMATEA,  cont.  Ap.  lib.  i.  Ic  is  true, 
the  hiftorian  has  confcandeu  times,  in  making  Jvofeph  contem- 
porary with  Mofes  :  but  this  was  a  common  millake  amoncft 
the  pagans.  Juftin  the  epito.T.izer  of  Trogus  Pompeius  calls 
Mofes  the  fon  of  Jofeph — FiUus  ejus  [Jofeph]  Mo/esfuit,  quern 
prater  paterme  fcietitia:  kareditatem,  ijfc.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2, 
Thofe  learned  men  therefore  are  miftaken,  who,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  would  have  it  that  Chseremon,  by  Jofeph,  meant  Jofhua. 
Befides,  the  fuperior  title  here  given  to  Jofeph  Hiews  plainly 
we  are  to  underiland  the  patriarch,  and  not  the  companion  of 
Mofes  :  for  tho'  it  appears  from  Scripture  that  Jofeph  and  Mo- 
fes were  related  to,  and  educated  by  the  egyptian  Prieilhooa, 
yet  we  have  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  think  that  Jofhua  had  ever 
any  concern  with  them;  being  held  with  the  reft  of  his  bre- 
thren in  a  f^ate  of  fervitude,  remote  from  the  benefit  of  that 
f(iucation,  which  a  fmgular  accident  haJ  bellowed  upon  Mofes. 

P  3  him 
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him  Into  that  Caft  which  w 
and  credit  amoncifft  them. 


him  Into  that  Caft  which  was  then  of  greateft  name 


'O' 


I  will  oniy  obferve,  that  this  fuperior  nobility 
of  the  Priefts  of  0«,  feems  to  have  been  chiefly 
owing  to  their  higher  antiquity.  Heliopolis,  or  the 
city  of  the  Sun,  was  the  place  where  that  luminary 
was  principally  worlhiped  ;  and  certainly,  from 
the  moft  early  times :  for  Diodorus  tells  us,  that 
the  firji  gods  of  Egypt  were  the  fun  and  moon''  j  the 
truth  of  which,  all  this,  laid  together,  remarkably 
confirms.  Now  if  we  fuppofe,  as  is  very  reafon- 
able,  that  the  firft  eftablifhed  Priefts  in  Egypt, 
were  thofe  dedicated  to  the  Sun  at  On^  we  ftiall  not 
be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  their  titles  of  nobility. 
Strabo  f?.ys  they  were  much  given  to  aftronomy; 
and  this  too  we  can  eafily  believe :  for  what  more 
likely  than  that  they  ftiould  be  fond^  of  the  ftudy 
of  thatfyftem,  over  which  their  God  prefided,  not 
only  in  his  moral,  but  in  his  natural  capacity  ?  For 
whether  they  received  the  dodrine  from  original 
tradition,  or  whether  they  invented  it  at  hazard, 
■which  is  more  likely  %  in  order  to  exalt  this  their 
vifibie  God,  by  giving  him  the  poft  of  honour,  it  is 
pertain  they  taught  that  the  fun  was  in  the  center 

°  See  Di'v,  Leg.  vol.  i.  part  2.  p.  2Q5. 

P  Hence  we  may  collei^,  how  ill-grpunde^  that  opinion  is  of 
EuDolemus  and  other  autliors,  ancient  and  modern,  who  ima- 
gine, that  Abraham  firft  taught  the  Egyptians  aftrology.  And 
indeed  the  contending  for  this  original  pf  the  fciences  /eems  to 
contradidanotlier  argument  much  in  ufe  amongft  Divines,  and 
defervedly  fo  ;  which  anfwers  the  objeftion  cf  infidels  againft 
the  autlioiity  of  ihe  Bible,  from  feveral  inaccuracies  in  fcience 
to  be  met  with  in  facred  hiftory,  byobferving  ft  was  not  God's 
pnrpofe,  in  revealing  himfylf  to  mankind,  to  inilrud  them  in 
the  fciences. 

«  Seip  the  firft  volysfieof  |he  Div*  Leg.  4th  edit. 

of 
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of  its  fyftem,  and  that  all  the  other  bodies  moved 
round  it,  in  perpetual  revolutions.  This  noble 
theory  came,  with  the  reft  of  the  egyptian  learning, 
jntoGreece,  (being  brought  thither  by  Pythagoras^ 
who,  it  is  remarkable,  received  it  from  GEnuphis, 
aprieftof  Heliopolis^O  and,  after  havmg  given 
the  moft  diflinguifhed  luftre  to  his  fchool,  it  funk 
into  obfcurity,  and  fuffereda  total  eclipfe  through^ 
out  along  fuccelTion  of  learned  and  unlearned  ages  j 
till  thefe  times  relumed  its  ancient  fplendor,  and 
immoveably  fixed  it  on  the  moft  unerring  principles 
of  fcience. 

II.  Another  obfervabie  circumftance  of  con- 
formity between  the  greek  hiftorians  and  Moses, 
is  in  their  accounts  of  the  religious  rites  of 
Egypt.  Herodotus  exprefly  tells  us,  that  the 
Egyptians  efteemed  it  a  prophanation,  to  facrifice 
any  kind  of  cattle,  except  fwine,  bulls,  clean 
calves,  and  geefe^  and,  in  another  place,  that 
heifers,  rams,  and  soats  were  held  facred',  either 
■  ^  m 

'  EyJo^.v   yXt   av  Xova>£w?   (pr,<J^  Msf^^iTS  ^.a;iara»'     SJx«*a   l\, 
"ZoW^f^^-   ^oci-va.     nYOArOPAN    ^u    O^a'^sw?    HAIOYnOAITOT, 
Plut  de  If.  &  O/tr.  D.  632.  Sieph.  ed.     Here  we  fee,  each  fage 
went  for  that  fcience  he  was  difpofed  to  cultivate,  to  us  proper 
Mart:    for   not  only    Pythagoras    ftudied   aftronomy   ft  He- 
iiopolis,    where  it  was  profeiTed   with  the   greateft  celebmy  j 
but   Eudoxus  learnt   his  geometry  at  Memphis,  whofe  pneits 
were  the  moa  profound  mathematicians ;    and   Solon   was  in- 
ftrufted  in  civil   wifdom    at  Sais,    whofe  patron  deity    ber>g 
Minerva  (as  we  are  toid  by  Herodotus   and  Strabo)  fhews  that 
politicks  vvas  there  in  moft  requeft  ;  and  this  doubtlefs  was  the 
reafon  why  Pythagoras,  who,  during  his  long  abode  in  Lgypt, 
went  thro'  all  their  fchools,  chofe  Minerva  for  ihe  pstronefs  of 
his  legiflation.     See  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  bookii.  fed.  2,  3. 

^vouv,  \,  ii.  c.  45. 

t  —  T^j   (3y^  Ta;  $/,>.£«?    A.'yuTrljit   cjai/li?  cfAww?   cttonak   Wftok^ 
7WV  -c^wfIot  /:/-«A*r«  fA^txpfr^ap.  xli.— "Ov-si  :4v  In  ^ik  ^^''^^'^ 
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in  one  province  or  in  another  :  tho'  not  from  any 
adoration  paid  in  thefe  early  times  to  the  living 
animal.  I  fliall  fhew  hereafter  that  the  Egyptians 
at  firfl  only  worfhiped  their  figures  or  images. 
However  piflure  worfhip  muft  needs  make  the 
animals  themfelves  facred,  and  unfit  for  facrifice. 
Now  here  again,  in  confirmation  of  this  account, 
we  are  told  by  Scripture,  that  when  Pharaoh  would 
have  had  Moses  facrifice  to  God,  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  according  to  his  own  family-rites,  the  pro- 
phet objected,  —  //  is  not  meet  fo  to  do  •,  for  we 
jh all  facrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Lord  our  God:  Lo  f})all  we  facrifice  the  ahomination 
of  the  Egyptians  before  their  eyes.,  and  will  they  not 
ftone  US'"?  And  if  Herodotus  came  any  thing  near 
the  truth  in  his  account  of  the  early  fuperltition  of 
Egypt,  the  Ifraelites,  we  fee,  could  not  avoid 
facrificing  the  abomination,  i.  e.  the  Gods  of  the 
Egyptians.  And  with  what  deadly  hatred  and  re- 
venge they  purfued  fuch  imaginary  impieties,  the 
fame  Herodotus  inform.s  us,  in  another  place''. 

III.  To  come  next  to  the  civil  arts  of  Egypt. 
—  Concerning  their  praftice  of  phyfic,  Herodotus 
fays,  that  it  was  divided  amongft  the  faculty  in 
this  manner:  "  Every  diftind  diftemper  hath  its 
"  own  phyfician,  who  confines  himfelf  to  the 
"  fludy  and  cure  of  that  alone,  and  meddles  with 
"  no  other:  fo  that  all  places  are  crouded  with 
"  phyficians :  for  one  clafs  hath  the  care  of  the 

io^vnon  Ipov,  V]  vof/.a  ra  0>}ta4a  lij-f,  arot  [A,t:v  vvj  laccviEq  I'iccv  a.Tri~ 
^ifiivoi,     alya^   Bvacri.        Oiii<;    yooo    drj    a    raj    ccij[h(;    aVatls;   o/z-oiwj 

hiyaai.  rara?  oi  oi.i,o'io<;  aTrai/ls?  cn'ocfica.  ocroi  ^s  ra  M/>^/;1o?  'i>cT-r;v]ai 
tfcv,  7)  vajjuS  rS  MiiOTicrlH  eiV*,  aTOf  o\  oily  on  WTri^oi^ivn,  v'i^  Bitar\, 
cap.  xlii. 

^  ExoD,  viii.  26.  ^  lib,  ii.  cap.  6;. 

"eyeSj 
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«  eyes,  another  of  the  head,  another  of  the  teeth, 
"  another  of  the  region  of  the  belly,  and  another 
"  of  occult  dillempers^"  After  this,  we  fhall 
not  think  it  ftrange  that  Jofeph's  phyficians  are 
reprefented  as  a  number.  ■ And  Jofeph  com- 
manded his  fervants^  the  phyficians,  to  embalm  his 
father:  and  the  phyficians  embalmed  Ifrael"^,  A  body 
of  thefe  domeftics  would  now  appear  an  extrava- 
gant piece  of  ftate,  even  in  a  firil  minifter.  But 
then,  we  fee,  it  could  not  be  otherwife,  v/here 
each  diftemper  had  its  proper  phyfician :  fo  that 
every  great  family,  as  well  as  city,  mull  needs, 
as  Herodotus  expreffes  it,  fwarm  with  the  Fa- 
culty: and  a  more  convincing  inftance,  of  the 
grandeur,  luxury,  and  politenefs  of  a  people,  can- 
not, I  think,  be  well  given.  But  indeed  it  was 
this  circumftance  for  which  the  Egyptian  nation 
was  pecuharly  diftinguillied,  not  only  by  the 
earlieft  greek  writers  (as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter)  but 
likewife  by  the  holy  prophets.  There  is  a  re- 
markable pafTage  in  Jeremiah,  where,  foretelling 
the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh's  army  at  the  Euphrates, 
he  defcribes  Egypt  by  this  charafteriftic,  her  flcill 
in  medicine.  Go  tip  into  Gilead,  and  take  halm,  O 
virgin  the  daughter  of  Egypt :  in  vain  fhalt  thou 
USE  MANY  MEDICINES ;  for  thou  fhalt  not  be 
cured  *.  The  Prophet  delights  in  this  kind  of 
imagery,  which  marks  out  a  people  by  it's  fmgu- 
larities,  or  pre-eminence.  So  again,  in  this  very 
chapter:  Egypt,  fays  he,  is  like  a  fair  heifer, 
hut    defiru5lion  cometh :    it  ccmeth  from   the  north. 

pi  ae,    ruv  a-ZuvUrj  vticruv,      lib,  li.  C.  Sx. 

'^  Gen.  1.  z,  »  Jerem.  xlvi.  \\, 

Alfi 
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Alfo  her  hired  men  are  in  the  midjl  of  her  like  fatted 
BULLOCKS,  for  they  alfo  are  turned  hack  and  are  fied 
away  together  ".  For  the  worfhip  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris, 
under  the  figure  of  a  cow  and  a  bull,  and  after- 
wards by  the  animals  themfelves,  was  the  moft 
celebrated  in  all  the  egyptian  Ritual. 

But  a  learned  writer,  frighten'd  by  the  common 
panic  of  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt,  will  needs 
;lhew,  the  art  of  medicine  to  be  of  much  later 
originals  And  to  make  room  for  his  hypothefis, 
he  contrives  to  explain  away  this  dired:  teftimony 
of  Herodotus,  by  a  very  uncomm.on  piece  of 
criticifm.     This  is  the  fubitance  of  his  reafoning, 

and  in  his  own  words :  ■ "  We  read  of  the 

*'  egyptian  phyficians  in  the  days  of  Jofeph  ;  and 
*'  Diodorus  reprefents  them  as  an  order  of  men 
"  not  only  very  ancient  in  Egypt,  but  as  having 
*'  a  full  employment  in  continually  giving  phyfic 
*'  to  the  people,  not  to  cure,  but  to  prevent  their 
^'  falling  into  dillempers.     Herodotus  fays  much 

*?  Jerem.  xlvi.  20,  21. 

*  I  cannot  forbear  on  this  occafinn  to  commend  the  inge- 
npops  temper  of  another  learned  writer,  far  gone  in  the  fame 
fyftem  :  who,  having  faid  all  he  could  think  of  to  difcredit  the 
antiquity  and  wifdom  of  Egypt,  concludes  in  this  manner.— 
♦'  Tandem  quxres,  in  qua  dodrina  ^gyptiorum  propter  quam 
'f  tantopere  celebrati  erant  in  ipjis  Scii^turis,  viz.  i  Reg.  c.  iv. 
*'  com.  30.  et  vii.  a^iarvm,  com.  22.  Refpondeo,  non  nego 
*'  magnos  Fhilcfopkos,  Geomeiras,  &  Medicos,  et  aliarnm 
•'  aitipm  peritos  fuiffe  in  Egypco,  tempore  Mofis,  et  pollea 
"  quoque.  Sed  fenfim  et  gradatim  ilia  dodrina  exolevit,  ut 
"  omnino  nihil  aut  pariim  ejus  permanferit."— —  G.  Jam'font 
Spicilfgia  An'.iq.  ^gypt.  p.  400 — I.— —You  will  afk  now, 
Whjj  is  become  of  his  fvflem  ?  No  matter.  He  is  true  to  4 
better  thing,  the  facred  Text :  for  the  falce  of  which  he  took  up 
the  i'yllem  ;  and  for  the  fake  of  which,  upon  better  information, 
fee  lays  it  down  again  :  raid,  like  an  hoijelt  man.  Hicks  to  his 
Pjble  at  all  hazards, 

,4^  *^  the 
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*«  the  fame  thing,  and  reprefents  the  ancient  Egyp- 
««  tians  as  living  under  a  continual  courfeof  phylic, 
*'  undergoing  fo  rough  a  regimen  for  three  days 
*'  too-ether,     every    month,     that  I  cannot  but 
^'  fuipeft  fome  miftake,  both  in  him,  and  Diodo- 
^'  rus's  account  of  them  in  this  particular.     Hero- 
"  dotus  allows  them  to  have   lived  in  a  favour- 
"  able  climate,  and  to  have  been  a  healthy  people, 
"  which  feems  hardly  confident  with  fo  much  me- 
^'  dicinal  difcipline  as  he  imagined   them   to  go 
"  throuo-h,    almoft    without     interruption.     The 
"  firll  mention  we  have  of  phyficians  in  the  facred 
*'  pages  ihews  indeed  that  there  was  fuch  a  pro- 
"  feffion  in  Egypt  in  Jofeph's  time,  and  Jacob 
"  was  their  patient  •,  but  their  employment  was  to 
"  embalm  him  after  he  was  dead;  we  do  not  read 
"  that  any  care  was  taken  to  give   him  phyfic 
*'  whilft  alive ;  which  inclines  me  to  fufped  that 
*'  the  Eo-pytians  had  no  praftice  for  the  cure  of  the 
"  difeafes  of  a  fick  bed  in  thefe  days :  we  read  of 
^'  no  fick  perfons  in  the  early  ages.     The  difeafes 
*«  of  Egypt,  which  the  Ifraelites  had  been  afraid 
"  of,  were  fuch  as   they  had   no  cure   for  •,  and 
**  any  other  fickneffes  were  then  fo  little  known, 

'«  that  they  had  no  names  for  them. An  early 

f  death  was  fo  unufual,  that  it  was  generally  re- 
"  marked  to  be  a  punifhment  for  fome  extraor- 
"  dinary  wickednefs.  Mofes  informs  us,  that 
*'  the  phyficians  embalmed  Jacob  ;  many  of  them 
"  were  employed  in  the  office,  and  many  days 
"  time  was  necefiary  for  the  performance,  and 
^'  different  perfons  performed  different  parts  of  it, 
*'  fome  being  concerned  in  the  care  of  one  part  of 
^'  the  body,  and  fome  of  the  other:  anci  I  imagine 
**  this  manner  of  practice  cccafioned  Herodotus 
»'  to  hint,  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  different 
f«  phyfician  for  every  diitemper,  or  rather,  as  his 
■  ^^  fubfequent 
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fubfcquent  words  exprefs,  for  each  different 
part  of  the  body  :  For  fo  indeed  they  had,  not 
to  cure  the  difeales  of  it,  but  to  embalm  it 
when  dead.  Thefc,  I  imagine,  were  the  offices 
of  the  egyptian  phyficians  in  the  early  days. 
They  were  an  order  of  the  miniftersof  religion. 
The  art  of  curing  diftempers  or  difeafes  v/as  not 
yet  attempted. — We  may  be  fure  the  phyficians 
pradifed  only  furgery  until  after  Homer's  time ; 
— for  we  read  in  him,  that  his  whole  artconfifted 
in  extra6ting  arrows,  healing  wounds,  and  pre- 
paring anodynes. — In  the  days  of  Pythagoras 
the  learned  began  to  form  rules  of  diet  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  and  to  prefcribe  in  this 
point  to  fick  perfons,  in  order  to  afTiIl  towards 
their  recovery.  And  in  this,  Strabo  tells  us 
confiftcd  the  praftice  of  the  ancient  indian  phy- 
ficians. They  endeavoured  to  cure  diftempers 
by  a  diet  regimen,  but  they  gave  no  phyfic. 
Hippocrates  —  began  the  pra6lice  of  vifiting 
fick-bed  patients,  and  prefcribed  medicines  with 
fuccefs  for  their  diftempers.  This,  I  think,  was 
the  progrefs  of  phyfic.  —  And  it  mujl  evidently 
appear  from  it,  that  the  Egyptians  could  have 
no  fuch  phyficians  in  the  days  of  Mofes  as  Diodo- 
rus  and  Herodotus  seem  to  fuppofe"''  —  So  far 
this  writer.  But  if  it  be  made  appear,  that  the 
very  contrary  of  every  thing  here  advanced  be  the 
truth ;  I  fliall  hope,  that  what  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus,  conforniable  to  Scripture,  do  not  feem  to 
fuppofe^  but  diredly  and  circumftantially  to  affirm, 
may  be  admitted  for  certain. 

He  tells  us  firft,  "  that  Diodorus  reprefents  the 
<*  egyptian   phyficians  as   adminiftring  phyfic  to 

*   Thr/:ured  rji.-f  prcfar.e  h-Jicry  of  tfe  nuorld  connecleif,  vol.   ii. 
ed.  2.  p.  359,  360/361,  364, 367. 

'*  the 
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<«  the  people  in  the  early  timesi  not  to  cure,  hut  t6 
*«  prevent  their  falli7tg  into  dijlempers."  One  would 
conclude,  from  his  manner  of  expreffion,  that 
the  hiftorian  had  faid  they  did  not  adminifter  to 
the  infirm,  but  to  the  healthy  only,  which  gives 
us  the  idea  of  a  fuperftitious  kind  of  practice,  by 
charms  and  amulets :  and  fo  indeed  the  writer  is 
willing  we  fhould  think  of  it.  IJhoiddi^nagine,  fays 
he,  that  their  ancient  prescriptions,  zvhicb  Diodorus 
and  Herodotus  fuppoje  them  fo  pun£fual  in  obferving^ 
IV  ere  not  7nedicinal,  but  religious  purifications^.  Let 
Diodorus  then  fpeak  for  himfelf :  "  They  prevent 
"  diftempers,  fays  he,  and  keep  the  body  in 
•-*'  health  by  refrigerating  and  laxative  medicines ; 
.*'  by  abftinence  and  emeticks-,  fometimes  in  a 
"  daily  regimen,  fometimes  with  an  intermiflion 
"  every  three  or  four  days :  for  they  hold  a  fuper- 
"  fluity  in  all  food,  as  ufually  taken  ;  and  that  it 
"  is  the  original  of  diftempers :  fo  that  the  above- 
*'  mentioned  regimen  removes  the  caufe,  and 
*'  greatly  contributes  to  preferve  the  body  in  a 
"  ftateof  health  ^"  Here  we  have  a  very  ratio- 
nal theory,  and  expert  and  able  pradice;  this 
prefcribing  to  prevent  diftempers,  being,  as 
amongft  us,  the  refult  of  the  phyfician's  long  ex- 
perience in  his  art:  for  the  regimen,  we  fee,  was 
intermitted  or  continued  according  to  the  habit  and 
conftitution  of  the  patient. 

But   the    Egyptians  being  a  healthy  people,   and 
living  under  a  favourable  climate,  could  not  have  oc- 

«^  P.  361. 

^  Ta;oeiiac7Si  'nT^o;£5ila>af*Caw,w£voi  ^i^ttTsivBa^  rmaufxalx  k>^viT(ao7<;, 

lxccTir,v  riyj^xf,  mole  Si  T§£<?  v)  rerlct^cK;  YifA,e^ci;  diaXsiTroWc?.  (pucr^  7^^* 
C7«crr?  Tpof»;?  avadoO:i(7»i?,  to 's;7\toii  s',va.i  "SJi^iiTo:'  up  y  yencacrSon  t«j 
*6i7iSi'  fcTs  Tr,>  ta^onpr,i/,ivr,v  ^i^ocTtiiat  anat^iia-ai  to.?  ofp^aj  T/,?  yoan, 
f^v.^tf'  Ui  'asupciffxitiuccn  Tr,t,  vy'uiay.      Bitl,  1.  I.  p.  52. 
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cafton  (fays  the  learned  writer)  fcr  fo  much  phy- 
fic\  therefore  he  vi'xW  fiifpe£l  their  accounts,  I  have 
obferved,  that  thefe  accounts  are  a  proof  of  that 
o-randeur,  luxury,  and  politenefs  which  facred  and 
prophane  hiftory  aicribe  to  this  people,  and  which 
fo  many  other  circumftances  concur  to  make  cre- 
dible. Now  a  too  great  repletion,  the  effedl  of  a 
luxurious  diet,  would  certainly  find  employment 
for  the  whole  tribe  of  evacuants,  (as  we  may  fee  by 
the  various  experience  of  our  own  times)  notwith- 
Handing  all  the  advantages  of  climate  and  con- 
flitution.  And  let  me  obferve,  and  it  feems  to  be 
decifive,  that  the  very  eflablifhment  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  egyptian  phyfic,  that  all  difiempers  arofe 
from  a  too  great  repletion,  fully  evinces  them  to  be  a 
very  luxurious  people:  for  a  nation  accuftomed  to 
a  fimple  and  frugal  diet,  could  never  have  afforded 
fufficient  obfervations  for  the  invention  of  fuch  a 
theory. 

//  is  true,  (he  owns)  we  hear  of  phyftcians  in 
Jofeph's  family,  who  embalmed  his  father  Jacobs 
but  ive  do  not  read  they  gave  him  any  phyftc  while 

alive.' Nor  do  we  read  that  Jacob  had  any 

other  diftemper  than  old  age  -,  and,  I  fuppofe,  Hip- 
pocrates himfelf  would  fcarce  have  prefcribed  to 

^hat. But  we  read  of  no  fick  perfons  in  the  early 

ages.  A  plain  man  would  have  thought  this  a 
o-ood  rcvifon  why  we  read  of  no  medicines  adniini- 
ftered.  Tho'  no  man,  who  confiders  the  nature 
of  Scripture  hiftory,  will  think  this  any  proof  that 
there  were  no  fick  -perfons  in  thofc  early  ages. — But 
further,  the  difeafes  of  Egypt  which  the  IfraeliteS 
had  been  afraid  of,  were  fuch  as  they  had  no  cure 
for,  Deut.  xxviii.  27.  and  from  hence  is  inferred 
the  low  eftate  of  medicine  in  thefe  early  times* 
One  would  reafonably  fuppofe  the  authority  here 

quoted. 
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quoted,  to  fupport  this  obfervation,  had  informed 
us  thatthefe  were  natural  difeafes,  which  fubmitted 
not  to  the  rude  pradice  of  that  time.  But  we  are 
furprized  to  find  that  they  are  fupernatural  punifh- 
ments  which  the  Prophet  is  here  denouncing  in 
cafe  of  difobedience :  And  Providence  would  have 
defeated  its  own  purpofe,  in  fuifering  thele  to  be 
treatable  by  the  common  rules  of  art: — "  But 
"  it  fhall  come  to  pafs,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  to 
*'  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,— The  Lord 
"  will  fmite  thee  with  the  botch  of  Egypt,  &c. 
*'  v/hereof  thou  canft  not  be  healed  2."  That  very 
Botch  or  Boyl^  which  God  had,  in  their  behalf, 
miraculoully  infli6led  on  the  Egyptians,  by  the 
miniftry  of  this  Prophet;  as  appears  by  the  fol^ 
lowing  words  of  God  himfelf:  "  If  thou  wilt  (fays 
"  he)  diligently  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
"  thy  God,  &c.  I  will  put  none  of  thefe  difeafes 
*'  upon  thee  which  I  have  brought  upon  the  Egyp- 
*'  tians:  for  I  am  the  Lord  that  healeth  thee  ^." — 
And  all  ether  fickneJU'es,  this  learned  writer  fays, 
were  then  [0  little  known^  that  they  'had  no  name  for 
them.  For  which  we  are  referred  to  the  following 
words  of  the  fame  denunciation,  "  Alfo  every 
"  ficknefs  and  every  plague  which  is  not  written 
"  in  the  book  of  this  law,  them  will  the  Lord 
"  bring  upon  thee  'till  thou  be  deftroyed'."  This 
feems  as  if  the  writer  coniidered  the  law  of  Mofes 
in  the  light  of  Salmon''s  Bifpejifatory,  in  which  we 
reafonabiy  fuppofe  every  difeafe  and  remedy  without 

name   or    mention,    to   be   unknown. And 

Itill  further.  An  early  death  (fays  he)  was  fo  un- 
ufual^  that  it  was  generally  remarked  to  he  a  puni/fi- 
ment  for  fome  wickednefs :  and  for  this  we  are  fent 

2  Deut.  x.vviii.    15,  27.  '^  KxoD.  XV.  26. 

*  DfiUT.  xxviii.  6u 

to 
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to  the  xxxviii"'    chapter  of  Genefis. — It  feems 
then  it  was  the  rarity  of  the  fadl,  which  made  men 
believe  the  evil  to  be  a  puniQiment.     'Till  now  I 
imagined,  it  was  the  fenfe  of  their  being  under  an 
extraordinary  Providence :  it   is  certain  at  leaft, 
that  the  book  of  Genefis  as  plainly  reprefents  the 
patriarchs,  as  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  reprefents 
their  pofterity  to  be  under  that  difpenfation  :  and  I 
hope,    ere  long,    to   prove  thefe  reprefentations 
true.    If  then  we  hear  in  Scripture  of ■  little  fick- 
nefs  but  what  is  delivered  as  the  effeft  of  divine 
ven2;eance,  no  believer,  I  perfuade  myfelf,    will 
afcrTbe  this  opinion  to  ignorance,  fuperftition,  or  an 
unufual  appearance,  tho'  pagan  writers  be  never  fo 
much  accuftomed  to  talk  in  that  ftrain  \  but  will 
own  it  to  be  the  neceflary  confequence  of  an  extra- 
ordinary providence.     The  truth  is,  difeafes  were 
then,  as  now,  common  in  the  world  at  large;  but 
the  infliftion  of  them,  or  an  exemption  from  them, 
amongft   the  people  of  God,  made  part  of  the 
fanftion  of  that  ceconomy  under  which  they  lived: 
—  "  Ye  Ihall  ferve  the  Lord  your  God,"    fays 
MosEs,  "  and  he  fhall  blefs  thy  bread  and  thy 
"  water,  and  I  will  take  Sickness    away  from 
«  the  midft  of  thee  K"     And  again,  "  Thou  fhalt 
"  be  bleffed  above  all  people,  —  and  the   Lord 
"  will  take  away  from  thee  all  Sickness  '"."     But 
there  are  of  thefe  Divines  who   read  their  Bible 
and  readily  talk  of  the  extraordinary  Providence 
there  reprefented,  yet  argue  in  all  queftions  arifing 
from  facred  hiftory  as  if  there  were  indeed  no  fuch 
thing. 

^  Eodcm  auftore  [Uomero]  difci  poteft,  morbos  turn  ad 
iram  Heorum  immortalium  rclatos  eile  ;  Sc  ab  iifdem  opem  pofci 
folitam.     Ce/fus  de  I\leoicina,  lib.  i.  Praf. 

1  ExoD.  xxiil.  25.  *"  Deut.  vil.  14,  15. 

The 
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The  learned  writer  goes  on :  —  The  phyficians 
embalmed  Jacob,  many  of  them  were  employed  in 
the  office,  and  many  days  time  zvas  Jtecejfary  for 
the  performance,  and  different  perfons  performed 
different  parts  of  it,  fome  being  concerned  in  the 
care  of  one  part  of  the  body,  and  fome  of  the  other. 

. This  account  is  pretended  to  be  taken  from 

Diodorus:  how  the  latter  part  came  in,  or  how 
it  can  be  true,  unlefs  the  body  were  cut  in 
pieces  to  be  embalmed,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive : 
but  we  know  it  was  embalmed  intire-,  and  Diodo- 
rus fays  nothing  of  fome  being  concerned  in  the  care 
of  one  part  of  the  body,  and  fome  of  the  other. 
His  plain,  intelligible  account  is  this  :  That  dif- 
ferent perfons  performed  different  parts  of  the 
operation  -,  one  marked  the  place  for  incifion ;  an- 
other cut;  a  third  drew  out  the  entrails;  a  fourth 
faked  the  body  ;  a  fifth  walked  -,  and  a  fixth  em- 
balmed it.— But  the  learned  Writer's  addition  to 
the  account  feems  for  the  fake  of  introducing  the 
extraordinary  criticifm  which  follows. 

And  I  imagine,  fays  he,  this  mamter  of  practice 
cccafioned  Herodotus  to  hint  that  the  Egyptians 
had  a  different  phyftcia^  for  every  diflemper,  or  ra- 
ther, as  the  fubfequent  words  exprefs,  for  each  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  body :  for  fo  indeed  they  had,  7iot 
to  cure  the  difeafesof  it,    hut  to   embalm  it  when 

^ead. 'What  he  means  by  Herodotus's  hinting 

I  can  hardly  tell :  for  had  the  hiftorian  been  to  give 
his  evidence  in  a  court  of  jufiice,  it  is  impoffible 
he  fhouid  have  delivered  himfelf  with  more  pre- 
cifion.  Let  us  hear  him  over  again:  "  Every 
"  ditlina  DISTEMPER  [N0T20I]  hath  its  own 
*'  phyfician,  who  confines  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
*'  and  cure  of  that,  and  meddles  wkh  no  other  -, 
«'  fo  that  all  places  are  croude^  with  phyficians : 

Vol.  III.  E  "  for 
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"  for  one  clafs  hath  the  care  of  the  eyes,  another 
"  of  the  head,  another  of  the  teeth,  another  of 
"  the  region  of  the  belly,  and  another  of  occult 
"  DISTEMPERS  [AC>ANEiiN  NOTZHN."]  Notwlth- 
ftandjng  all  this,  by  every  dijlemper,  is  meant,  it 
feems,  each  part  of  a  dead  body :  Death  indeed, 
has  been  often  called  a  remedy^  but  never,  I  be- 
lieve,   a   difeafe,    before. But  the  fubfequent 

words^  he  fays,  lead  us  to  this  fenfe.  The  reader 
v/ill  fufpe(5t  by  this,  that  I  have  not  given  him  the 
whole  of  the  account :  But  the  fubfequent  words, 
whereby  our  author  would  fupport  his  interpreta- 
tion, are  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  about 

funeral  rites : As  to  their   mournings  for   the 

dead,  and  funeral  rites,  they  are  of  this  kind ",  i^c. 
Now  becaufe  Herodotus  fpeaks  next  of  their 
obfequies,  which,  methinks,  was  methodical  enough, 
after  his  account  of  their  phyficians,  this  writer 
would  have  the  foregoing  chapter  an  anticipation 
of  the  following;  and    the  hiftorian  to  treat  of 

his  fubjed  before   he   comes   to  it. He  goes 

on  : —  For  fo  indeed  they  had  [/.  e.  a  different  phy- 
fician  for  each  different  part  of  the  body]  not  to  cure 
the  difeafes  of  it,  but  to  embalm  it  when  dead.  How 
comes  he  to  know  this  .?  Doth  Scripture  inform 
him  that  they  had  a  different  phyfician  for  every 
different  part  of  a  dead  body.?  No.  They  are 
only  the  greek  writers  (in  his  opinion)  mifunder- 
ftood  who  are  fuppoied  to  fay  it.  But  why  will  he 
depend  fo  much  upon  them  in  their  account  of  fu- 
neral rites,  and  fo  little  in  their  account  of  phyfici- 
ans.'' Scripture,  which  fays  they  ufed  embalming, 
and  had  many  phyficians,  is  equally  favourable  to 
both  accounts:  But  it  may  be,  one  is,  in  itfelf,  more 
credible  than  the  other.  It  is  fo  ;  butfurcly  it  is  that 

3  which 
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which  tellsusthey  had  a  differe..t  phyficianto  every 
different  diftemper;  for  we  fee  greac  ufe  in  this;  it 
being  the  beil,  nay  perhaps  the  only  expedient  of 
advancing  medicine  into  a  fcience.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  is  faid  of  the  feveral  parts  affigned  to 
feveral  men,  in  the  operation  of  embalming,  ap- 
pears, at  firft  view,  much  more  wonderful.  'Tis 
true,  it  may  be  rendered  credible  •,  but  then  it  is 
only  by  admitting  the  other  account  of  the  egyp- 
tian  pradiice  of  phyfic,  which  the  learned  writpr 
hath  rejeded:  for  when  each  diforder  of  the  body- 
had  a  feveral  phyfician,  it  was  natural,  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  each  of  Thefe  who  were  the  embal- 
mers  likewife,  fhould  infpeft  that  part  of  the  dead 
corpfe  to  which  his  practice  was  confined  ;  partly 
to  render  the  operation  on  the  dead  body  more 
compleat,  but  principally,  by  an  anatomical  in- 
fpection,  to  benefit  the  Living.  On  this  account 
every  interment  required  a  number,  as  their  work 
was  to  be  divided  in  that  manner,  which  beft  fuited 
the  ends  of  their  infpeclion.  It  is  true,  fubfe- 
quent  fuperftitions  might  introduce  various  prac- 
tices, in  the  divifion  of  this  taflc  amongft  the  ope- 
rators, which  had  no  relation  to  the  primitive 
defiorns. 

o 

Tbefe  I  imagine,  concludes  our  writer,  were  the 
offices  of  the  egyptian  phyjicians^  in  the  early  days\ 
they  were  an  order  of  the  minijiers  of  religion. — He 
then  employs  fome  pages'"  to  prove  that  the 
egyptian  phyficians  were  an  order  of  Religious  -, 
and  the  whole  amount  comes  to  this,  that  their 
pra6lice  was  intermixed  with  fuperftitions;  a 
circumftance  which  hath  attended  medicine  thro'  all 
its  ftages-,  and  (hall  be  accounted  for  in  the  progrefs 

«  P,  361,-364, 
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pf  this  enquiry. — But  their  office  of  embalming  is 
iikewife  much  infilled  on :  for  this  being  part  of 
the  egyptian  funeral  rites,  and  funeral  rites  being 
part  of  their  religion  ;  the  confequence  is,  that 
thefe  were  religious  minifters.  The  phyficians 
had  indeed  the  care  of  embalming;  and  it  was, 
as  we  have  hinted  above,  a  wife  defignation, 
if  ever  there  was  any:  For,  firft,  it  enabled  the 
phyficians,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  difcover  fome- 
thing  of  the  caufes  of  the  d^paviuv  ^a(^wl/,  the  un- 
knoixjtt  diieafes,  which  was  the  diflrift  of  one 
clafs  •,  and  fecondly,  to  improve  their  fkill  by  ana- 
tomical enquiries,  into  the  caufe  of  the  known, 
which  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  reft.  Pliny  exprefly 
fays,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  their  kings  to  caufe 
dead  bodies  to  be  dilTedled,  to  find  out  the  origin 
^  and  nature  of  difeafes ;  of  which  he  gives  a  particu- 
lar inftance '' :  and  Syncellus,  from  Manetho,  re- 
lates, that  books  of  anatomy  were  written  in  the 
reign  of  the  fecond  king  of  the  Thinites.  — But 
ro  make  their  employment,  in  a  facred  rite,  an 
argument  of  their  being  an  order  of  Religious, 
would  be  juft  as  wife  as  to  make  the  priefts  oif  the 
church  of  Rome^  on  account  of  their  adminiftring 
extreme  mitlion,  an  order  of  phyficians.  But  tho* 
the  learned  writer's  arguments  to  fupport  his  fanci- 
ful opinions  be  thus  defedive,  yet  what  he  imagined 
in  this  cafe  is  very  true^  thefe  phyficians  were  pro- 
perly an  order  of  the  minifters  of  religion;  which 
(the*  it  make  nothing  for  his  point,  for  they  were 

P  Crudos  [raphanos]  IVTedJci  fnadcnt  ad  colligenda  acria 

viTcerum   dandos  cum   falejejunTs   ei^c,  atque  ita  vomitionibus 

prsparant    meatum.     Tradunt  &  prgecordiis   necefTaniim  hunc 

liiccutn  :  quando  phthifim  cordi  intus  inhasrentem,  non  alio  do- 

.  tuiiFe  depelli  eompertiim  fit  in  ^gypto,   regibus  cofiPORA 

WORTUORUM    AD  S  C  R  UT  A  NCOS  M  CRBOS  I  N  S  E  CA  N  T  1  E  U  S.  Nat. 

Hill.  ]ib.  xix.  cap.  5 
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flill  as  properly  phyficians)  I  fhall  now  fhew  by 
better  arguments  than  thofe  of  lyftem  -  makers, 
the  teftimonies  of  antiquity. — In  the  moil  early 
times  of  the  egyptian  monarchy  there  was  no  accu- 
rate feparation  of  fcience  '^  into  its  diftind  branches. 
The  fcholiaft  on  Ptolemy's  Tetrabiblus  exprefly 
tells  us,  that  their  ancient  writings  did  not  treat 
feparately  of  medicine,  aftrology,  and  religion, 
but  of  all  thefe  together':  and  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  fays,  that  of  forty  two  books  of  Mercury, 
which  were  the  bible  of  the  Egyptians,  fix  and 
thirty  contained  all  their  philofophy ;  and  were  to 
be  well  ftudied  by  the  feveral  orders  of  the  prieft- 
hood,  which  he  before  mentions;  the  other  fix, 
which  related  entirely  to  medicine,  belonged  to 
the  7raro(?Jo'^of,  i.  e.  fuch  as  wore  the  cloak';  and 
thefe,  as  in  another  place  he  tells  us,  were  an  or- 
der of  miniftersof  religion^:  and  even  in  Greece, 
the  art  of  medicine  being  brought  thither  from 
Egypt,  went  in  partnerfhip,  during  the  firfl  ages, 
wtth  philofophy;  tho'  the  feparation  was  made 
long  before  the  time  which  Celfus  afligns  to  it  % 

as 

^  SttDiv.  Leg.  vol.  i. 

T«  TaAErtxa,  »7<hai  ocf^oc,  'mxma  avny^ci,-\'a(.v . 

*  — 01; 0 .  [Av  »v  y^  Ticracc^ccKo^lcc  al  'Woav  avxiXaTxi  tu  ^fl^J) 
yiyovcco-i  ^^C^o^'      uv  Ta?  fjt.ev   7\r \  tjiv    'sracrav   AlyviiWuv  'n:(pn)(hiacci 

ZTOOiOPOI,  i«1gix^?  aa-cc;,  t^c I.  vi.  Sircm. 

*  —  nAXTO<l)OPOZ  01,  Yi  TK  aAA©-  t&;v  Is^oTTomyim  -ete^j  to  te- 
IjLiv^,  c-i-fjL-.ov  ^i^ofKu<;y  tffc.  —-  Pad.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  From  this  paf- 
fage  we  underftand,  that  it  was  an  inferior  order  of  the  prieft- 
hood  vvi;;ich  pradlifed  pbyfic ;  for  fuch  were  thofe  who  facrificed. 

"  Hippocrates  Cous,  primus  quidem  ex  omnibus  memoria 
dignis  ab  ftudio  fapientise  difciplinam  banc  feparavit.     De  Med. 

£  3  1-  i- 
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as  we  fhall  fee  prefently.  Thus  it  appears  that 
thefe  artifts  were  properly  both  priefts  and  phy- 
ficians,  not  very  unlike  the  monk  and  friar  phy- 
ficians  of  the  late  ages  of  barbanfm. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  the  general  hiftory 
of  phyfic.  Let  us  fee  if  he  be  more  happy  in  his 
iynaginations  here.  IVe  may  he  fure^  fays  he,  the 
fhyjicians  pra5fifcd  only  furgery  'till  after  Homer's 
time. ' — — What  muit  we  fay  then  to  the  ilory  of 
Melampus ",  who  learnt  the  art  of  phyfic  and  di- 
vination inEgypt^;  and  cured  Prcetus's  daughters 
of  an  atrabilaire  diforder,  with  hellebore,  a  hundred 

I.  5.  Pr.rf.  Ho  adds,  we  fee,  to  fave  hfs  credit,  ex  omnihus 
tnemoria  di^ms ;  taking  it  for  g"  anted,  that  thofe  who  were  not 
remembered,  were  not  worth  remembering. 

"  See  Di-o.  Leg.  vol.  i.  edit.  2^.  p.  361. 

y  DioJorus  Sicu'ns,  lib.  i.  fays,  that  Melampus  was  in  the 
number  of  thofe  civilizers  of  Greece,  who  went,  to  fit  them- 
felves  lor  that  employment,  into  Egypt:  and,  as  Orpheus  pro- 
ceeded thence  a  Ic^iilator  and  philoiopher;  fo  iVIelampus,  whofe 
bent  lay  another  way,  commenced  phyfician  and  diviner;  thofe 
two  arts  beinor,  as  we  have  faid,  profeffed  tDgether  in  Egypt. 
Apollndorus  fays,  he  was  the  firft  who  cured  difeafes  by  medi- 
cinal potions,  nrrrj  ^ix  <^x^fji,oc.>'.uv  xj  ;t«8a:pfi(.ai'  ^i^oc.'n:sicx.v  tt^wto?  it;' 
^Wdj';.— meaning  the  firft  among  the  Greeks.  As  this  Grerk 
went  to  Egypt  to  be  inltrufted  in  his  craft,  fo  we  meet  with 
an  Egyptian  who  went  to  pradife  the  very  fame  trade  in  Greece: 

"Attk  yap  Ia&Ji'  tx  CTf^a;  NavTrxxlsioii;, 
lATPOMANTIS  nAI2  AnOAAnNOS,   ;)^Soi/« 
Tnvd'  i>c>cu&aifH  xvu^clXuv  i3golo(p{)-)^oii. 

jEfch.  Ikbt.  p.  316.  S/a9it  ed. 

As  to  what  is  faid  of  his  being  the  fon  of  Apollo,  we  muft  un- 
derfland  it  in  the  fenfe  of  Homer,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  egyp- 
tian  phyficians  in  general : 

'AvSfJ'jri'v"      ■«'  7«j3  OAIHONfOX  EIEI  rENE0AHZ, 

and 
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and  fifty  years  before  the  argonautic  expedition  ? 
But  why  not  V///  after  the  time  of  Homer ^  who 
wrote  not  of  his  own  time,  but  of  the  trojan, 
near  three  hundred  years  before ;  and  this,  in  a  kind 
of  work  which  requires  decorum,  and  will  not 
fufter  a  mixture  of  later  or  foreign  manners  to  be 
brought  into  the  fcene  ?  The  writer  therefore, 
at  leaft  fhould  have  faid,  'till  after  the  trojan 
times.  But  how  is  even  this  fupported?  Why, 
we  read  in  Horner^  that  their  whole  art  conjified  in 
extracting  arrows^  healing  ^wounds,  and  preparing  ano- 
dynes ;  and  again,  where  Idomeneus  lays  to  Neftor, 
'ihat  one  phyfician  is  worth  a  many  other  men,  for 
extra^ing  arrows,  and  applying  lenitives  to  the 
wound. 

'Ijit^oj  yi^  amp  tstoKXuv  d-u\oi^t(^  aAAwv, 

Homer's  fpeakers  rarely  talk  impertinently.  Ido- 
meneus is  fliewing  the  ufe  of  a  phyfician  in  an 
army  :  now  furely,  his  ufe  on  thefe  occafions,  con- 
fifts  in  healing  wounds.  The  poet  therefore  chofe 
his  topic  of  recommendation  with  good  judgment; 
and  we  may  be  certain,  had  he  ipoken  of  the  ufe 
of  a  phyfician  in  a  peaceable  city,  he  had  placed 
it  in  the  art  of  curing  diftempers:  and  this  is  no 
imagination  •,  we  fhall  fee  prefently  that  he  hath  in 
fad:  done  fo.  In  the  mean  tim^e  let  me  afk,  what 
there  is  in  this  palTage,  which  in  the  leaft  intimates 
that  the  whole  art  co7ififtedin  extracting  arrows,  and 
applying  anodynes?     But  Pliny  fiys  fo%  who  un- 

derftands 

'^  II.  xi.  ver.  514,  515. 

^  Melicina — Trojanis  temporibus  clara  —  vulnerum  tamen 
duntaxat  remediis.  Nat.  HijL  1.  xxix.  cap.  i,     Ceifus  too  talks 
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derflands  Homer  to  intimate  thus  much.  What 
then  ?  Is  not  Homer's  poem  ftill  remaining;  and 
cannot  we  fee,  without  Pliny,  what  inference  the 
rules  of  good  fenfe  authorife  us  to  draw  from  the 
poet's  words  ?  The  general  humour  of  Antiquity, 
which  was  ftrangely  fuperilitious  with  regard  to 
this  Father  of  the  poets ",  may  be  fome  excufe  for 
Pliny  in  concluding  fo  much  from  his  filence ; 
for  Homer  was  their  bible;  and  whatfoever  was 
not  read  therein,  nor  could  be  exprefly  proved 
thereby,  paiTed  with  them  for  apocryphal.  But 
let  us,  whofe  veneration  for  Homer  rifes  not 
quite  fo  high,  fairly  examiine  the  nature  of  his  firft 
great  work :  This,  which  is  an  intire  fcene  of  war 
and  {laughter,  gave  him  frequent  occafion  to  take 
notice  of  outward  applications,  but  none  of  in- 
ternal remedies-,  except  in  the  hiflory  of  the  pefti- 
lence;  which  being  believed  to  come  in  punifh- 
ment  from  the  Gods,  was  fuppofed  to  fubmit  to 
nothing  but  religious  atonements:  not  to  fay,  that 
it  was  the  chirurgical  part  of  healing  only  that 
could  be  mentioned  with  fufficient  dignity.  The 
Greeks  were  large  feeders,  and  bitter  railers;  for 
which  exceffes,  I  fuppofe  Machaon,  during 
the  ten  years  fiege,  adminiftered  many  a  found 
emetic  and  cathartic:  but  thefe  were  no  pro- 
per ornaments  for   an  epic  poem.      I  faid,    his 

in  the  fame  ftrain  :  —  Quos  tamen  Konierus  non  in  peftllentia, 
neque  in  variis  generibus  morborum  aliquid  attulifTe  auxilfi, 
fed  vulneribus  tantummodo  ferro  &  medicamentis  mederi  folitos 
efle  propofuit.  Ex  quo  apparet  lias  partes  msdicime/olaf  ab  his 
eife  tentatas,    eafque   eiTc  vetulliffimas.     Dn  MeJicinay  lib.   i, 

'  ''  —  Homerum  poetam  multifcium,  vel  pctius  cunElarum  re- 
rum  adprme  feritum.  —  And  again  :  —  Ut  omnis  -vetuftatis  cer- 
ti/Ji?nus  auilor  Homerus  docet.  This  was  faid  bv  Apuleius,  a 
very  celebrated  platonic  phiiofopher,  in  a  juridical  defence  of 
himfeif  before  a  proconful  of  Africa.- 

fubje(5l 
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fubjed  did  not  give  him  occafion  to  mention  in- 
ward applications  i  nor  was  this  faid  evafively,  as 
fhall  now  be  fliewn  from  his  fecond  poem,  of  a 
more  peaceable  turn ;  which,  admitting  the  men- 
tion of  that  other  part  of  the  art  of  medicine,  the 
life  of  internal  remedies,  he  has  therefore  fpoken 
in  its  praife:  Helen  is  brought  in  giving  Telema- 
chus  a  preparation  of  opium  •,  which,  the  poet 
tells  us,  fhe  had  from  Polydamna,  the  wife  of 
Thon  the  Egyptian,  whofe  country  abounded  with 
medicinal  drugs,  many  of  which  were  falubrious, 
and  many  baneful ;  whence  the  phyficians  of  that 
land  were  more  fkiiful  than  the  reft  of  mankind. 

AirXIlTIH,  TV)  zrXiiroc  q)i^ii,  ^a't^w^©^  oi^H^a, 
^AvvPUTTCoV   Yi  yap  Tlcciriovog  sWi  "yn/i^Krig  '^. 

Here  then  is  an  exprefs  teftimony  much  earlier 
than  the  tim.e  of  Homer,  for  the  egyptian  phy- 
ficians praftifing  more  than  furgery;  which  was 
the  thing  to  be  proved. 

Our  author  goes  on:  In  the  days  of  Pythagoras 
the  learned  began  to  form  rides  of  diet  for  the  -pre- 
fervation  of  healthy  and  to  prefcribe  in  this  point  to 
fick  perfons.  This  is  founded  on  the  rules  of  diet 
obferved  in  the  pythagoric  fchool.  There  feems  to 
be  Ibmething  ftrangely  perverfe  in  this  writer*s  way 
of  arguing; — In  the  cafe  of  the  egyptian  regimen, 

^  Odv/f.Wh.  IV.  ver.  227,  ^  feq.  Clarke  on  this  place  of 
Homer  obferves  that  Pliny,  lib.  xxv.  c.  \.  quotes  this  pafTage  as 
afcribing  a  knowledge  of  medicinal  herbs  to  the  Egyptians  before 
lower  Egypt  was  inhabited. 

tho' 
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tho'  it  be  exprefly  delivered  by  the  greek  writers  as 
a  medicinal  one,  yet  by  reafon  of  fome  fuperfti- 
tions  in  it,  our  author  will  have  it  to  be  a  religious 
chfervance-,  on  the  contrary,  this  pythagoric  re- 
gimen, tho'  it  be  generally  reprefented,  and  even 
by  Jamblichus  himfelf,  as  a  fuperftitious  pra6lice, 
yet,  by  reafon  of  its  healthfulnefs,  he  will  have 
to  be  a  courfe  of  phyjic. 

He  proceeds:— Hippocrates  began  the  prac- 
tice cf  vifitingfick-led  patients^  and  prefcribed  tnedi- 
cines  with  fuccefs  for  their  diftempers.  For  wiiich, 
Pliny  is  again  quoted;  who  does  indeed  fay  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  clinic  left:  but  it  is  ftrange 
he  fhould  fay  fo ;  fince  Hippocrates  himfelf,  in 
numerous  places  of  his  writings,  has  inform'd  us 
that  it  was  founded  long  before.  His  tra6l  De 
dia:ta  in  actitis^  begins  in  this  manner :  "  Thofe 
"  who  have  collected  what  we  call  the  cnidian 
"  SENTENCES,  havc  accurately  enough  regiflered 
*'  the  various  fymptoms  or  affections  in  the  feveral 
"  diftempers,  with  the  caufes  of  fon^e  of  them  : 
"  thus  far  might  be  well  performed  by  a  writer 
"  who  was  no  phyfician,  if  fo  it  were,  that  he 
*'  carefully  examined  each  patient  about  his  feveral 
"  afieclions.  B-ut  what  a  phyfician  fhould  pre- 
"  vioufiy  be  well  inftrufted  in,  and  what  he  can- 
"  not  learn  from  his  patient,  that,  for  the  moft 
*'  part,  is  omitted  in  this  work;  fome  things  in 
*'  this  place,  others  in  that ;  feveral  of  which  are 
*'  very  ufeful  to  be  known  in  the  art  of  judging 
"  by  figns.  As  to  what  is  faid  of  judging  by 
*'  fign.s,"or  how  the  cure  fhould  be  attempted,  I 
"  think  very  differently  from  them.  And  it  is  not 
"  in  this  particular  only  that  they  have  not  my 
*'  approbation :  I  as  little  hke  their  practice  in 
**  ufing  fo  fmall  a  number  of  medicines-,  for  the 

"  greateft 
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"  greatefl  part  they  mention,  except  in  acute 
"  diftcnripcrs,  are  purgatives,  and  whey,  and  milk 
*'  for  the  time :.  indeed,  were  thefe  medicines  pro- 
*'  per  for  the  diftempersto  which  they  direft  them 
"  to  be  applied,  I  fhould  think  them  worthy  of 
*'  doublvi  praife  for  being  able  to  attain  their 
"  purpofe  iQ  eafily.  But  this  I  do  nut  appre- 
"  hend  to  be  the  cafe  :  however,  thofe  who  have 
"  fmce  reviled  and  new  modei'd  thcfe  fentences, 
"  have  fhevv'n  much  more  of  the  phyfician  in  their 
"  prefcripiions''."  From  this  long  paiTage,  we 
may  fairly  draw  thefe  conclufions :  i.  That  there 
was  a  phyfic-fchool  at  Cnidus :  this  appears  from 
the  fentences  colle6ted  under  its  name.  2.  That 
the  cnidian  fchool  was  derived  from  the  egyptian : 
this  appears  from  their  fole  ufe  of  evacuants,  in  all 
but  acute  diftempers.  3.  That  it  v^^as  now  of 
confiderable  (landing;  having  had  a  reform  in  the 
teaching  of  more  able  praftitioners.  4.  And  laftly, 
which  is  moft  to  the  point,  that  the  phyficians  of 
this  fchool  were  of  the  chnic  fe6l :  it  bein2  jni- 
pofiible  they  fliould  compofe  fuch  a  work  as  Hip- 
pocrates here   criticizes,    without  a   conftant   at- 

''   0»    IvFy^ai.^a.-flii;  TaV    KNIAIAD    xaT^cofAsvccq    TNCIMAE,    c>co~» 

Xj  oxoiui;  iHCf,  cTrstaiVEV  uvTiuii  Xj  «%^t  //.El'  TaitaiK  >c,  (a-yi  tTilpci  ett 
ovvccilo  o^Sw;  z^vly^a.'^on,  tl  sv  'moc^a  ruv  xayu'ioiilav  Ixxra  '^vkulaiot 
oxoTcc  isa.a"xiiai]i'  Ixoa-a.  a  tJ^oxccla/jiuGiTii  ^iT  rev  I'^pov,  (A.'n  }Jyovl'^ 
T8  xafAAQvl^^^  nilsuv  T«  CToA^a  tiJu^iCixt'  ccXKcc  h  «^^oto■^,  tu  es-k- 
xaiga  ma,  ioClct  I?  rix^a^aiv,  oxoTcx,v  ^a  I;  rexi^a^iv  T^iyi^lcci  4;;  ypt] 
ixccTCi.  tr^^iViiv,  h  rUTBOisri  'Z«7o7C\«  BTs^oiuz  ytvucrxu,  v)  ui;  ixcTioi 
sVE^iiO-Mv'  Kj  »  [Aovov  ^(os  tSto  »x  liTUinu,  «>iA  oTi  Xj'  o7\\yoicrt  tov 
aoi^(/.ov  toTa-iv  axhcn)/  t^^soflo  "  Tcc  yu^  'TrMTra  ocvTioia-tv  slpialetif 
«i7?.«v  ruiv  o^Btuv  'jovcuv,  (pa^jActKce,  i^ccir^^icc  h^ovaci,  k^  oppov,  r^  yty.'Koc^ 
k;  t*,)'  looYiv  'EjiTTiaxeiv.  iiv  fj^iv  yv  Tavroc  ayx^a.  m,  x^  oi.py.o^<inoi.  toXvi 
tacri fjiccaiv,  l(p  clcrt  '^bx^-oviov  oiomcci,  'Zijo?\u  av  ct^iuiripix.  ETraiva  w» 
OTi  oXiyoc  Uvioe,  uvTcc^xsu  es"»  '  vv\i  tii  a^  isru^  i'^ei '  ol  [jusv  Toi  v'repoii 
tTTidiccaxtvcxja.ils';  Ir^ptxuTi^ov  or,  n  s7r/j?.Go>'  tTcP*  ruv  CtTPoaaf^tji) 
sxc/y^tucrn/t 

tendance 
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tendance  on  the  fick-bed :  and  therefore  Hippo- 
crates was  not  the  founder  of  this  fed,  as  Pliny, 
and  our  author  after  him,  fuppofed. — But,  for  the 
eftablifhed  ftate  of  phyfic,  its  ftudy  as  an  art,  and 
its  pradice    as  a   profeflion,   when  Hippocrates 
made  fo  fuperior  a  figure,  we  have  the  full  evidence 
ci  Herodotus,    his   contemporary;  who  tells  us, 
that  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpis  the  phyfic 
fchool  at  Crotona  was  efteemed  by  the  Greeks,  firft 
in  reputation;    and   that,    at   Cyrene,    fecond^ -, 
which  both  implies,  that  thefe  were  of  confiderable 
{landing,  and  that  there  were  many  others :  and 
if  Galen   may   be  believed,    who,    tho'  a  late 
writer,  was  yet  a  very  competent  judge,    there 
were  many  others  ^:  fo  that  Hippocrates  was  fo 
far  from  being  the  firft  that  vifited  fick-beds,  and 
prefcribed  with  fuccefs  in  diftempers,  that  he  was 
not  even  the  firft  amongft  the  Greeks.     The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  this,  the  divine  old  man  (as  his  dif- 
ciples   have   been  wont   to  call  him)  fo  greatly 
eclipfed  all  that  went  before  him,  that,  as  pofterity 
efteemed  his  works  the  canon,  fo  they   efteemed 
him  the  father  of   medicine :  And  this  was  the 
humour  of  antiquity.     The  fame  eminence  in  poet- 
ry made  them   regard  Homer  as  the  founder  of 
his  art,  tho'  they  who  penetrate  into  the  perfection 
of  his   compofitions,    underftand  that  nothing  is 
more  unlikely.     But  what  is  ftrange  in  this  mat- 
ter is,  that  the  writer  Ihould  think  it  evidence 
enough  to  bring  in  Pliny  fpeaking  of  Hippocrates 
as  the  firft  amongft  the  Greeks  who  prefcribed  .to 
fick-beds  with  fuccefs,  for  the  confutation  of  Hero- 
dotus (contemporary  with  Hippocrates)  in   what 

a,oi  r-/iv ' E?.>.ct.^ct  ilfcct,  ^ivn^Qi  $e,  Kv^r.vciiot,      lib,  Jii.  C.  IJI. 

f  Metl.'.  Mcdindi,  lib.  i, 

he 
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he  fays  of  the  Dharmaceutic  part  of  medicine,  as 
an  ancient  pradice  in  Egypt. 

But  all  the  writer's  errors  in  this  difcourfe  feem 
to  proceed  from  a  wrong  alTumption,  that  the 
diastetic  medicine  was,  in  order  of  time,  before 
the  pharmaceutic:  and  the  greater  fimplicity  of 
the  firft  method,  feems  to  have  led  him  into  this 

miftake  : In  the  days  of  Pythagoras,  fays   he, 

the  learned  began  to  form  rules  of  diet  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  ;  and  in  this  conjijled  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Indian  phyficians  ^  they  endeavoured  to 
cure  dijiempers  by  a  diet  regimen,  but  they  gave  no 
phyfic.  Hippocrates  began  the  practice  of  vijtting 
Jick-bed  patients,  and  pre f crib ed  medicines  with  fuc- 
cefs  for  their  diftejnpers.  This,  I  think,  was  the 
progrefs  of  phyfic, — I  hold  the  matter  to  be  juft 
otherwife  -,  and  that,  of  the  three  parts  of  medi- 
cine, the  cHiRURGic,  the  pharmaceutic,  and 
the  DIETETIC,  the  di^etetic  was  the  lail  in  ufe^ 
as  the  chirurgic  was,  in  all  likehhood,  the  firft. 
In  the  early  ages  of  long  life  and  temperance, 
men  were  ftill  fubjedt  to  the  common  accidents  of 
wounds,  bruifes,  and  diflocations  •,  this  would  foon 
raife  furgery  into  an  art :  agreeably  to  this  fuppo- 
fition,  we  may  obferve,  that  Sextus  Empiricus 
derives  laT^o?,  a  phyfician,  from  loV,  a  dart  or 
arrow ;  the  firft  attack  upon  the  human  fpecies 
being  of  this  more  violent  fort.  Nor  was  pharmacy 
fo  far  behind  as  fome  may  imagine  ;  nature  itfelf 
often  eafes  a  too  great  repletion  by  an  extraordi- 
nary evacuation  \  this  natural  remedy  (whofe  good 
effeds  as  they  are  immediately  felt,  are  eafily 
underftood)  would  teach  men  to  feek  an  artificial 
one,  when  nature  was  not  at  hand  to  relieve.  But 
the  very  early  invention  of  pharmacy  is  further 
i^^n  from  that  fuperftition  of  antiquity,  which  made 

medicine 
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medicine  the  gift  of  the  Gods.  For,  what  medicine 
do  they  mean  ?  It  could  not  be  fettmg  a  fracture,  or 
clofing  the  lips  of  a  wound;  much  lefs  a  regular 
diet.  It  could  be  nothing  then  but  pharmacy ;  and 
this,  both  in  the  invention  and  operation,  had  all  the 
advantages  for  making  it's  fortune  :  Firlt,  it  was 
not  the  iffue  of  ftudy,  but  of  chance ;  the  caufe 
of  which  is  out  of  fight :  but  what  men  under- 
ftand  not,  they  generally  afcribe  to  fuperior  agency. 
It  was  believed,  even  io  late  as  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander ^,  that  the  Gods  continued  to  enrich  thephy- 
fical  difpenfatory.  Secondly,  there  was  fomething 
as  extraordinary  in  the  operation  as  in  the  invention. 
Pharmacy  is  divided  into  the  two  general  claiTes  of 
evacuants  and  alteratives  ;  the  moft  efficacious  of 
thefe  latter,  commonly  called  Specifics^  not  work- 
ing by  any  vifible  effects  of  evacuation,  do  their 
buiinefs  like  a  charm.  Thus,  as  the  general  no- 
tion of  the  divine  original  of  medicine  made  the 
patient  very  fuperftitious'',  fo  the  fecret  operation 
of  alteratives  inclined  the  pradifer  to  the  fame  im- 
becillity.  Hence  it  is  that  fo  much  of  this  felly 
hath  overrun  the  art  of  medicine  in  all  ao-es.  Now 

o 

the  bellowing  the  origine  of  pharmacy  in  this 
manner,  is  abundantly  fufficient  to  prove  its  high 
antiquity ;  for  the  Ancients  gave  nothing  to  the 
Gods  of  whofe  original  they  had  any  records  : 
but  where  the  memory  of  the  invention  was  loft, 
as  of  feed-corn,  v/ine,  writing,  civil  fociety,  &c. 
there,  the  Gods  feized  the  property,  by  that  kind  of 
risht,  which  gives  ftrays  to  the  lord  of  the  manor '. 

But 

2   a  ero  de  Divin.  lib.  ii.  c.  66. 

^  Diis  Drimum  inventores  fuos  aflignavit,  &  ccelo  dicavit; 
necnon  &  hodie  multifariam  ab  oraculis  medicina  peticur.  Plin. 
N.  H.  1.  xxix.  Frocem, 

'  The  Rabbins,  amonaft  their  other  pagan  conceits,  adopted 
this  i  and  taught  thar  God  himieinnltrufted  Adam  in  the  art  of 

medicine  : 
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But  now  the  dietetic  medicine  had  a  very  low- 
original,  and  a  well  known  man  for  its  author; 
a  man  worth  a  whole  dozen  of  heathen  gods, 
even  the  great  Hippocrates  himfelf :  and  this  we 
learn  from  the  fureft  evidence,  his  own  writings. 
In  his  trad  de  Veteri  Medicina,  he  exprelly  fays, 
that  MEDICINE  was  eftahlijhed  from  the  moft  early 
iimes^  \  meaning,  as  the  context  Ihews,  Pharmacy: 
but  where  he  fpeaks  foon  after  in  the  fame  trad  of 
the  dietetic  medicine  (which  he  calls  Tix^n  75  Ir^^ix'^^ 
as  the  pharmaceutic  above,  r/il^tHjj  fubifantively) 
he  fays,  the  art  of  medicine  was  neither  found 
out  in  the  mofi  early  times,  nor  fought  after  K  And 
in  his  de  diata  in  acutis^  he  tells  us,  'That  the 
ancients  (meaning  all  who  had  preceded  him)  wrote 
nothing  of  diet  worthy  notice  -,  and  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  was,  a  matter  of  vafi  moment,  they  bad 
intirely  omitted  it,  althd'  they  were  7iot  ignorant  of 
the  nmneroiis  fuhdivifions  into  the  fpecies  of  difiem-pers^ 
nor  of  the  various  Jhapes  'and  appearances  of  each^. 
Hence  it  appears,  that,  before  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, the  viliting  of  fick-beds  and  prefcribing  me- 
dicines were  in  pradice  \  but  that  the  di^etetic  me- 
dicine, as  an  art,  was  intirely  unknown:  fo  that 
iiad  Pliny  called  Plippocrates  the  author  of  this, 
inftead  of  the  founder  of  the  chnic  {^Qz,  he  had  come 
much  nearer  to  the  truth. 

medicine  ; — "  Et  duftns  Adam  per  omnes  Paradifi  femitas  vidit 
"  omne  lignum,  arbcres,  plantas,  &  lapiJes,  &  docuic  eum. 
"  Dominus  omntm  naturam  eorum  ad  fanandum  omnem  dolo- 
"  rem  &  infirmitatem."  R.  Ebenezra.  Which,  however,  ftiews 
their  opinion  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  art. 

Vcl^ixr,  ^\  CT^c'ila  'accKa.i  v'itoL^')(ii.    C.  ii). 

—  T>,v  yci-s^  '^iyji'  yr'  u,v  iv^lQ-n  ri^vn   n   Ir/T^m^,  aV*  «>  i^r,Tr'5n. 
cap.  V. 

Tct  f^,■cy(x.  Tii'lo  'S3ct^Y,)cx\\  Ti%?  (A.iv  Tot  OTO/.v/^O/T^a?  rxi;  h  lx«V''f<r»  rm 
fi^a-cj'u   Kj  Tr,ti  -uj<j'h.i^yi-3i'/}y  uvTiojn  nx.  rjyuoay,     cap.  li. 

But 
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But  without  this  evidence  we  might  reafonably 
conclude,  even  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that 
the  dicetetic  was  the  lateft  effort  of  the  art  of  medi- 
cine. For  I.  The  cure  it  performs  is  flow  aiid 
tedious,  and  confequently  it  would  not  be  thought 
of,  at  lead  not  employed,  'till  the  quick  and 
powerful  operation  of  the  pharmaceutic,  (which  is 
therefore  moft  obvious  to  ufe)  had  been  found  to 
be  ineffedual.  2.  To  apply  the  diaetetic  medicine, 
with  any  degree  of  fafety  or  fuccefs,  there  is  need 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  animal  ceconomy, 
and  of  its  many  various  complexions  \  with  long 
experience  in  the  nature  and  qualities  of  aliments, 
and  their  different  effefts  on  different  habits  and 
conftitutions ".  But  the  art  of  medicine  mufl  have 
made  fome  confiderable  progrefs  before  thefe  ac- 
quirements were  to  be  expeded  in  its  profeflbrs. 

If  I  have  been  longer  than  ordinary  on  this 
fubjed,  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  the  clearing 
up  the  flate  of  theegyptian  medicine  is  a  matter  of 
importance-,  for  if  the  pra6tice,  in  the  time  of 
Jofeph,  was  what  the  greek  writers  reprefent  it,  as 
I  think  I  have  fhewn  it  was,  then  this  topic  feems 
abfolutely  decifivefor  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt; 
and  the  learned  perfon's  hypotheiis  lying  in  my 
way,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  remove  it. 

'SjPutov  i/,',v  'UJxO.c;  (pvcnv  av9^i'7ry  ^; tiai  x^  otxhuvca '  yvicxi  [^itt  aico 

f^-^yx^  Tnv  l^  ^cJX^'^  ^^'I'xa-if  iViyiwcrsian,  ^^  to  iTrix^ctiiov  h  Tir  craifXatlt, 
**%  oi(/'j  T  at  i\/)  TO,  ivu.^Si^'^vix  ru  ccvQ^uvu  'arcoaiVif>iH»'  ruvrx 
pJv  Mil   ^^v   yivuj-Knv  Tov  ^v.y^ctpd^ct'  ^slcc,  Si  rxvra,,  cr»T»>  kJ  •Erola.j 

^Vi7H,  x^  rr.y  Si  a,va,',x.r,\i  kJ  riyQiriv  ctt^^wrrrilry  Sii  ya^  eTTirac-Sasi  TWf  T£ 
Jiippocr.  de  Diie:a.  lib.  i.  cap.  :. 

IV.  We 
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IV".  We  come,  in  the  lad  place,  to  the  fune- 
ral RITES  of  Egypt  i  which  Herodotus  defcribes 
in  this  manner :  "  Their  mournings  and  rites  of 
"  fepulture  are  of  this  kind:  When  any  confider- 
"  able  perfon  in  the  family  dies,  all  the  females 
"  of  that  family  befmear  their  heads  or  faces  with 
*'  loam  and  mire  ;  and  fo,  leaving  the  dead  body 
"  in  the  hands  of  the  domeftics,  march  in  procef- 
"  fion  thro'  the  city,  with  their  garments  clofe  girt 
"  about  them,  their  breafts  laid  open,  beating 
"  themfelves  •,  and  all  their  Relations  attending. 
"  In  an  oppofite  proceiTion  appear  the  males, 
"  clofe  girt  likewife,  and  undergoing  the  fame 
"  difcipline.  When  this  is  over,  they  carry  the 
"  body  to  be  falted :  there  are  men  appointed  for 
"  this  bufinefs,  who  make  it  their  trade  and  em- 
"  ployment :  —  They  firft  of  all  draw  out  the 
"  brain,  with  a  hooked  iron,  thro'  the  noftrils, 

"  &€. after  this  they  hide  it  in  nitre  for  the 

*'  fpace  of  SEVENTY  DAYS,  and  longer  it  is  not 
"  lawful  to  keep  it  falted  °."  Diodorus  agrees 
with  Herodotus  in  all  the  effential  circumftances  of 
mourning  and  embalming.  In  this  lall  he  feems 
to  vary  in  one  particular:  "  They  then  anoint  the 
'*  vvrhole  body  with  the  gum  or  refm  of  cedar,  and 
"  of  other  plants,  with  great  coft  and  care,  for 

atKr/iuv  XtQ^uv^,  Ta  Tif  tC  Xoy^  vs,  to  ^r,>,v  yiv^  's:ccv  to  Ik  ruv 
0(Xij>w/  TiTait  Kttl  uv  ixXxcr^io  t>3»  x.ipx?.'i;v  '!!7r,XoJ  ij  x^  TO  'apoauTiOit' 
xiVcua  E>  Tora^i  C/»K>iioi(7k  Miwai^-at  nt  vix.fov,  acvrca  ava,  Tvjy  ecoAiV 
i'^oipdiAivan,  Tt/fflo'/Tai  STs^wtTf^ijai,  xai  (pxi'dcai  t8s  /xa^a? '  Qtjv 
^e  c^i  a.1  'sSfOUYiKBaa.i,  'aatjui.  IrtWOev  Je  tl  oiv^Piq  TVTrloWai,  Itte- 
C^(i)<T(/,tirn  Kj  yirot  sfTiXv  dt  tx'jto.  'Eronjcra;^i,  yrca  e?  Trv  Taptyet/cjn 
ilojju^afft.  Et<7»  o£  oV  tTT  avruj  tutui  xalsalaj,  xa]  Ts^vrit  iv':icri 
toLVTrfi,  —  Ta^:J\a.  (A,n  axo>.iu  aidy^tt)  Oiot,  ruv  i/,viuPir,puv  i^c&yaa-t  to* 
l/xj^aXov,  i3c.  — — — —  rav}x  SI  'aoir,aa.\m<i,  rctciy^fvaci  T^Wpta  xpv' 
\J/av|«;  >)ju..va<  s'ed'-j'Arxcvl* '  •s-?.2vvaj  di  TBTiuv  ax.  e^{fi  rct-PtViiiHv. 
lib.  ii.  cap   8^,  86. 
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*'  ABOVE  THIRTY  DAYS;  and  aftcrwards  feafon- 
*'  ing  it  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  fpices, 
''  not  only  proper  to  prelerve  the  body  for  a 
"  long  time,  but  to  give  it  a  grateful  odour,  they 
"  deliver  it  to  the  relations  p,"  i^c.  All  this 
operofe  circumftance  of  embalming,  fcripture 
hiftory  confirms  and  explains  •,  and  not  only  fo, 
but  reconciles  the  feemingly  different  accounts  of 
the  two  greek  writers,  concerning  the  number  of 
days,  during  which  the  body  remained  with  the 
embalmers :  "  And  the  phyficians,  fays  Mofes, 
"  embalmed  IfraeU  and  forty  days  were  ful- 
"  filled  for  him  (for  fo  are  fulfilled  the  days  of 
"  thofe  which  are  embalmed)  and  the  Egyptians 
*'  mourned  for  him  threescore  and  ten 
"  DAYs*^."  Now  we  learn  from  the  two  greek 
hiftorians,  that  the  time  of  mourning  was  while 
the  body  remained  with  the  embalmers,  which 
Herodotus  tells  us  was  feventy  days:  this  explains 
why  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  Ifrael  threefcore 
and  ten  days.  During  this  time  the  body  lay  in 
nitre  -,  the  irfe  of  which  was  to  dry  up  all  its  fuper- 
fluous  and  noxious  moifture'-,  and  when,  in  the 
compafs  of  thirty  days,  this  was  reafonably  well 
effefted,  the  remaining  forty,  the  Ip  vfAB^xg  zs-XbIh; 
rZu  T^icixovla.  of  Diodorus,  were  employed  in  anoint- 
ing it  with  gums  and  fpices  to  preferve  it,  which 
was  the  proper  embalming.  And  this  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  forty  days  zvhich  %v ere  fulfilled  for 

P  KaSoAy  ^\  "SO.;-   TO  c-aJfAot  TO  /*£»  <a^u\'^v  xs^^ta  xct'i   riaiv    c-Mcij 

hI    Kiva/.«J|M.ii'»    >C   T^oT:;  ^wcciA-inoi^  [/.•/>   (^avov  woAyy   %c"oy   rrioir.,    a>.>M 

.       \        >  \  /       Q       Q  -     r  ^  ^-  -  r  ' 

•■u    rr,v    fv'Jio,ai  'Zi:a.pi^i(7-i3.t  •w-faTrst'Oj'jEj,    7r«.ga.o»o;/a</t   Tiij    (JvyiiViffi. 

iih.'i.  Bill.  p.  58. 
^  Gen.  1.  2,  3. 

^         Ifraely 
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Ifraek  heing  the  days  of  thofe  that  are  embalmed 
Ihus  the  two  greek  writers  are  reconciled;  and 
they  and  Scripture  mutually  explained  and  fup^ 
ported  by  one  another.  ^ 

But  if  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  tho'  Moses  here 
mentions  embalming,  yet  the  practice  was  not  fo 
common  as  the  greek  hiftorians  reprefent  it  'till 
many  ages  after  j  I  reply,  that  the  company  of 
ilhmaelitifh  merchants  with  their  camels  be-rino- 
fpicery,  balm,  and  myrrh  to  carry  down'^intS 
ligypt%  clearly  fhews,  that  embalming  was  at 
this  time  become  a  general  pradice. 

On  the  whole,  what  flronger  evidence  can  any 
one  require  of  a  rich  and  powerful  monarchy,  than 
what  hath  been  here  given  ?— Scripture  defcribes 
^gypt  under  that  condition,  in  the  times  of  the 
Patriarchs,  and  the  egreffion  of  their  pofterity  • 
the  greek  writers  not  only  fubfcribe  to  this  hio-h  an- 
tiquity, but  fupport  their  teilimony  by  a  minute 
detail  of  cuftoms  and  manners  then  in  ufe,  which 
could  belong  only  to  a  large  and  well  policied 
kingdom;  and  rhefe  again  are  diflinclly  confirmed 
by  the  circumftantial  hiilory  of  Moses. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  what  they  agree,  but  like- 
wife  in  what  they  differ,  that  facred  and  profare 
accounts  are  mutually  fupported,  and  the  hi<^h 
antiquity  of  Egypt  eflablilhed.  To  give  one  in- 
Itance:  Diodorus  exprefly  tells  us,  that  the  lands 
were  dimded  hefujeen  the  king,  the  priejls,  and  the 
foldiery^;  and  Moses  (fpeaking  of  the  egyptian 
tamine  and  its  effeds)  as  exprefsly  fays  that  they 
were  dtvtded  between  the  king,  the  priejls,  and  the 
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people ".  Now  as  contrary  as  thefe  two  accounts 
look,  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  them,  that 
Diodorus  fully  fupports  all  that  Moses  hath  deli- 
vered concerning  this  matter.  Moses  tells  us,  that 
before  the  famine,  all  the  lands  of  Egypt  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  king,  the  priefts,  and  the  people  ; 
but  that  this  national  calamity  made  a  great  revo- 
lution in  property,  and  brought  the  whole  pof- 
feflions  of  the  people  into  the  king's  hands;  which 
muft  needs  make  a  prodigious  acceflion  of  power 
to  the  crown.  But  Jofeph,  in  whom  the  offices  of 
minifter  and  patriot  fupported  each  other,  and 
jointly  concurred  to  the  public  fervice ",  prevented, 
for  Ibme  time,  the  ill  effects  of  this  accefTion,  by 
his  farming  out  the  new  domain  to  the  old  pro- 
prietors, on  very  cafy  conditions.  We  may  well 
fuppofe  this  wile  difpofition  to  continue  till  that 
new   king  arofe,  who   knew   not  Jofeph  ^ ;  that  is, 

"  Gen.  xlvii. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  unjuft  or  abfurd  than  the  accufation 
of  Jofeph's  making  the  free  monarchy  of  Egypt  defpHDiic  :  for 
allowing  it  did  indeed  at  this  time  fufFer  fuch  a  revolution,  who 
is  to  be  efteemed  the  author  of  it  but  Pharaoh  himfelf  ?  Jofeph 
indeed  was  prime  minifter;  but  it  does  not  appear  tiiat  his 
maimer  was  of  that  tribe  of  lazy  monarchs,  who  intruH  their 
fceptre  to  the  hands  of  their  fervants.  Mofes  defcribes  him  as 
aclive,  vigilant,  jealous  of  his  authority,  anxious  for  his  coun- 
try, and  little  indulgent  to  his  oiticers  of  iliate.  But  the  terms 
in  which  he  invelb  fofeph  in  his  office,  fhew  that  office  to  be 
purely  minillerial  :  Thou  Jhalt  be  over  my  houje,  and  according  to 
thi  ijcord  Jhall  all  my  peopie  bi  ruled,  only  in  the  throne 

WILL  I  BE  GREATER  THAN  THOU.   [GeN.  xli.  40.]/.^. 

thou  fhalt  adminifler  jufike,  but  I  will  referve  to  myfelf  the  pre- 
rogative of  s^ivtrgla^M.  It  is  highly  reafonable  therefore,  when 
we  find,  in  fo  conrife  a  hillory  as  the  mofaic.  jofeph  bidding 
the  people  give  their  money,  their  cattle,  and  their  lands  for 
bread,  to  fuppofe  that  he  only  delivered  to  them  the  words  of 
Pharaoh,  who  would  fupply  their  wants  on  no  other  conditions. 

y  ExoD,  i.  8. 

would 
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would  obliterate  his  memory,  as  averfe  to  his 
fyftem  of  policy  *.  He,  as  appears  from  Scrip- 
ture, greatly  affected  a  deipotic  government  •,  to 
fupport  which,  he  firft  eftablifned,  as  I  colleft,  a 
ftanding  militia:  and  endowed  it  with  the  lands 
formerly  the  people's ;  who  now  became  a  kind  of 
Villains  to  this  order,  which  refembled  the  Zaims 
and  Timariots  of  the  turkifh  empire ;  and  were 
obliged  to  perfonal  fervice :  this,  and  the  prieft- 
hood,  being  the  orders  of  nobility  in  this  powerful 
empire  ;  and  fo  confiderable  they  were,  that  out  of 
eitherof  them,  indifferently,  as  we  obferved  before  % 
their  kings  were  taken  and  elected.  Thus  the  pro- 
perty of  Egypt  became  at  length  divided  in  the  man- 
ner, the  Sicihan  relates :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
from  this  time,  and  not  till  now,  we  hear  in  Scrip- 
ture of  a  Handing  militia  ^  and  of  the  king's  fix 
hundred  chofen  chariots,  ^c. 

SECT.    IV. 

HAVING  thus  proved  the  high  antiquity  of 
Egypt  from  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  fa- 
cred  and  profane  hiftory^  I  go  on,  as  I  propofed, 
to  evince  the  fame  from  internal  evidence ;  taken 
from  the  original  ule  of  their  fo  much  celebrated 
Hieroglyphics. 

But  to  give  this  argument  its  due  force,  it  will 
be  neceffliry  to  trace  up  hieroglyphic  writing  to  its 
original  \  which  a  general  miftake  concerning  its 

»  In  thisfenfe  is  the  phrae  frequently  ufeJ  in  Scripture,  as 
Judges  ii.  lo.  —  "  .4nd  there  arofe  another  generation  after 
*'  them,  which  knenxi  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works  which 
"  he  had  done  for  Ifrael." — Here,  hie^  not,  can  only  fignify 
dejpifed,  fet  at  nought. 

»  See  the  firft  vol.  *"  Exod,  xiv.  8,  9. 

F  3  primeval 
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primeval  ufe,  hath  rendered  extremely  difficult. 
The  miftake  I  mean,  is  that  which  makes  the 
hieroglyphics  to  be  invented  by  the  egyptian  priefts, 
in  order  to  hide  and  fecrete  their  wifdom  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  vulgar  ' :  a  miftake  which  hath 
involved  this  part  of  ancient  learning  in  muchob- 
fcurity  and  confufion. 

I. 

Men  foon  found  out  two  ways  of  communi- 
cating their  thoughts  to  one  another-,  the  iirfl  by 
SOUNDS,  and  the  fecond  DypiGUREs:  for  there  being 
frequent  occafion  to  have  their  conceptions  either 
perpetuated,  or  communicated  at  a  difcance,  the 
way  of  figures  or  charafters  was  next  thought 
Upon,  after  founds  (which  were  momentary  and 
confined)  to  make  their  conceptions  lafting  and 
extenfive. 

=  This  is  die  general  fentiment  of  Antiquity  ;  and  as  gene- 
rally embraced  by  modern  writers.  Kircher  makes  it  the  foun- 
dation of  his  Vjeatrum  Bieroglyphicum,  and  fo  confequently 
hath  v/ritten  a  large  volume  full  of  the  moft  vifionary  interpreta- 
tions. The  great  principle,  he  goes  upon,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us, 
is  this: — Hieroglyphica  yEgyptiorum  doftrina  nihil  aliud  eft, 
quam  Arcana  de  Deo,  divinifque  Ideis,  Angelis,  Daemonibus, 
czterifque  mundanarum  poteltatum  clafTibus  ordinibufque  fcien- 
tia,  Saxis  potiiTimiim  infculpta.  Oedipus  .E^yttiacus,  torn.  i;i. 
p.  4.  Dr.  V/iikins  follows  the  received  opinion  in  the  general 
divifion  of  his  fubjed,  in  his  EJfiy  toi.iai-ds  a  real  charaSler : 
For  fpeaking  of  notes  for  fecrecy,  y/v<r^  (fays  he)  ^vere  the  egyptian 

hieroglyphic. Yet  he  adds,   with  his  ufua!  penetration,  — 

It  feeir.s  to  rr.e  qiiefiionable  ivhether  the  Egyptians  did  not  atfirji  ufe 
their  hie>  ('gUphics  as  a  mere  J/jift  for  the  ivant  of  letters,  as  ^vas 
done  ly  the  h'exicar.s,  p.  12. — And  this  was  all  his  fubjeft  le4 
him  to  fay  of  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics.  Servius  had  gone  fur- 
ther, and  afierted  the  priority  of  hieroglyphics  without  a  doubt. 
Annus  cnim  ftcundum  ^gyptios  indicabacur,  a^us  inmentas 
Hteras,  pi£lo  dracone  caudam  fuam  mordente.  upud  I'irg.  JEn. 
|.  V.  ver.  85. 
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The  firft  and  moft  natural  way  of  communica- 
ting our  thoughts  by  marks  or  figures,  is  by  tracing 
out^the  images  of  things.  So  the  early  people,  to 
exprefs  the  idea  of  a  man  or  horfe,  delineated  the 
form  of  thofe  animals.  Thus  the  firft  effay  to- 
wards writing  was  a  mere  pidure. 

I.  We  fee  an  example  of  this  amongft  the 
Mexicans,  whofe  only  method  of  recording  their 
laws  and  hiftory,  was  by  a  pidure-writing'.  Jo- 
feph  Acofta  tells  us,  that,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fea  Ihore  fent  exprefles  to  Montezuma  with 
news  of  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fpanifh  navy 
on  their  coafts,  the  advices  were  delineated  in  large 
paintings,  upon  cloth'.  The  fame  writer  gives 
us,  in  another  place,  a  more  particular  account  of 
this  fort  of  painting:  "  One  of  our  company 
"  of  Jefus  (fays  he)  a  man  of  much  experience 
"  and  difcernment,  aftembled  in  the  province  of 
"  Mexico  the  Ancients  of  Tufcuco,  Tulla,  and 
"  Mexico  •,  who,  in  a  long  conference  held  with 
"  him,  ftiewed  him  their  records,  hiftories,  and 

d  In  difFetto  di  lettere  ufarono  gP  ingegnofi  Mexican!  figure, 
e  Gerogtifict,  per  fignificar  le  cofe  corporee,  che  ban  figura  ;  e 
per  lo  rimanente,  altri  caracteri  propri :  e  in  tal  modo  fegnavano, 
a  pro  della  pofterita,  tutte  !e  cofe  accadute.  Per  ragion  d'  efem- 
plo  per  fignificare  1'  entrata  degli  Spagnuoli  dipinfero  un'  uomo 
col  cappeTio,  e  coUa  vefte  roffa,  nel  fegno  di  Canna  ch'  era  pro- 
prio  di  quell'  anno.  Giro  ael  Mondo  del  Dottor  D.  Gio  Fr.  Gemelli 
Careri,  tom./ejh.  Ar°.  Nuo-va  Spagna,  cap.  vi.  p.  37. 

e  —Quando  era  cafo  de  importancia  Ileuauana  a  los  Senores 
de  Mexico  piatado  el  negocio  de  que  les  querian  informar;  jcomo 
lo  hizieron  quando  aparecieron  los  primeros  navios  de  Efpanoles, 
y  quando  fueron  a  tomar  a  Toponchan.  Acofias  hijl.  of  the 
Indies,  Madr.  i6o8.  4'".  lib.  vi.  cap.  10. —  Con  efle  recado 
fueron  a  Mexico  los  de  la  cofla  Ueuando  pintado  en  unos  panos 
todo  quanto  auian  vifto,  y  los  navios,  y  hombres,  y  fu  ligura,  y 
juntamente  las  piedras  que  les  auian  dado.  lib.  vii.  cap.  24. 

F  4  "  calen- 
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*'  calendars  •,  things  very  worthy  notice,  as  con- 
"  taining  their  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  by  which 
"  they  painted  their  conceptions  in  the  follow- 
*'  ing  manner :  things  that  have  a  bodily  Ihape, 
*'  were  reprefented  by  their  proper  figures  j  and 
"  thole  which  have  none,  by  other  fignificative 
*'  characters :  and  thus  they  writ  or  painted  every 
*'  thing  they  had  occafionto  exprefs. — For  my  own 
"  fatisfaftion  I  had  the  curiofity  to  infped  a  pater- 
''  nofter,  an  ave-maria,  the  creed  and  a  general 
"  confeffion^  written  jn  this  manner  by  the 
- '  Indians : — To  fignify  thei'e  words,  /  a  fmner 
*'  confefs  myfelf^  they  painted  an  Indian  on  his 
"  knees  before  a  religious  in  the  ad:  of  one  con- 
"  fefilng;  and  then  for  this.  To  God  almighty y 
"  they  painted  three  faces  adorned  with  crowns, 
"  reprefenting  the  trinity;  and,  To  the  glorious 
"  virgin  Mary^  they  delineated  the  vifage  of  our 
*'  lady,  with  half  a  body,  and  the  infant  in  her 
^'  arms;  To  St.  Peter  an4  St.  Paul^  two  heads  ir- 
"  radiated,  together  with  the  keys  andfword,  i^c. — 
^'  In  Peru  I  have  feen  an  Indian  bring  to  the  con- 
"  feffional  a  confeiTion  of  ail  his  fins  written  in  the 
"  fame  way,  by  pidlure  and  chara6lers;  portray- 
"  ing  every  one  of  the  ten  commandments  after  a 
^*  certain  manner  ^" 

There 

f  Acojla^s   words  are, y  fymholo  y  la  cenfejjlon  general, 

which  Purchas  has  iranfiated,- — and /Mnhol  or  gentral  co7,f,JJiin 
of  our  faith.  This  is  wrong  :  by  la  conffjpon ge^icral  is  meant  a 
general  confeffion  of  fins,  a  formulary  very  diiFerent  from  the 
c>-eed. 

%  Una  de  los  de  nyeftra  Compania  de  jefus,  hombre  muy  p!a- 
t'co  y  dieflro,  junto  en  la  provincia  de  Mexico  a  lo'^  Ancianos 
de  Tufcuco,  y  de  Tulia,  y  de  Mexico,  y  confirio  mucho  con 
el)os,  y  le  moftraron  fus  Librerias,  y  fus  Hiftorias,  y  Kalcnda- 
rios,  cofa  mucho  de  Ver.  Potque  tcnian  fus  figuia-,  y  Hiero- 
glyfica§  con  <jue  pintauam  las  ccfas  en  efta  forma,  que  las  cofas 

q»<5 
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There  is  yet  extant  a  very  curious  Ipecimen  of 
this  american  piAure-writing,  made  by  a  mexican  au- 
thor i  and  deciphered  by  him  in  that  language,  after 
fhe  Spaniards  had  taught  him  letters;  the  explana- 
tion was  afterwards  tranflated  into  Ipanilh,  and, 
from  thence,  into  englilh.  Purchas  has  given  us 
this  work  engraved,  and  the  explanations  annexed. 
The  manner  of  its  coming  into  his  hands  is  cu- 
rious''.    It  is  in  three  parts;  the  firit  is  a  hiftory 

Qf 

que  tenian  figura?,  las  ponian  con  fus  proprias  Ymagines,  y 
para  las  cofas  que  no  auia  Ymagen  propria  tenian  otros  carafte- 
res  fignificatiuos  de  acquello,  y  con  efxe  modo  figurauam  quan- 
to  queriam  —  e  yo  he  viflo  para  fatisfazerme  en  elia  parte,  las 
Oraciones   del  Pater  Nofter,  y  Ave  Maria,  y  Symbolo,  y  la 

Confefiion  general,  en  el  modo  diclio  de  Indios. Para  fig- 

nificar  Aquella  palabra,  7o  pecador  me  conjiejfo,  pintan  un  Indio 
hincado  de  rodiilas  a  los  pies  de  nn  Religiofo ;  como  que  fe 
confiefia  ;  y  luego  para  aquella,  A  Dioi  todo  poderofo,  pintan  tres 
caras  con  fus  coionas,  al  modo  de  la  Trinidad ;  y  a  la  gloriofa 
Virgen  liUria,  pintan  un  roftro  de  nueftra  SeiTora,  y  medio 
cuerpo  con  un  Nino ;  y  a  San  Pedro y  a  Sati  Pablo,  dos  cabecas 
con  corona?,  y  unas  Ilaues,  y  una  efpada.-^Por  la  mifma  forma 
de  pinturas  y  caracleres  vi  en  el  Piru  efcrite  la  confefTion  que  de 
todos  fus  pecados  un  Indio  traya  para  confefTarfe.  Pintando 
cada  uno  de  los  d;ez  mandamientos  por  cierto  modo.  —  lib.  vi. 
cap.  7. 

>  "  Reader,  I  here  prefent  thee  with  thechoiceftof  my  jewels, 

**  &c. a  politic,  ethic,   ecclefiaftic,  oeconomic    hiftory, 

«  with  juft  diftinclion  of  time.  —  The  Spanifh  governor 
"  having,  with  fome  difficulty,  obtained  the  book  of  the  In- 
*'  dians,  with  mexican  interpretations  of  the  pidlures  (but  ten 
"  days  before  the  departure  of  the  (hips)  committed  the  fame 
"  to  one  fkilful  jn  the  mexican  language,  to  be  interpreted; 
"  who  in  a  very  plain  ftile,  and  veihaiim,  performed  the  fame. 
"  This  hiftory  thus  written,  fent  to  Charles  V,  emperor,  was, 
"  together  with  the  fhip  that  carried  it,  taken  by  French  men 
M  of  vvarj  froni  whom  Andrew  Thevet  the  French  king's 
*'  geographer  obtained  the  fame.  After  whofe  death  mafter 
"  Hakluyt  (then  chaplaine  to  the  Englifh  embafladour  in 
*•  France)  bought  the  fame  for  twenty  French  crowns  ;  and 
"  procured  mafter  Michael  Locke,    in'  Sir  Walter  Raleic^h's 

'*  name. 
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of  the  mexican  empire ;  the  fecond,  a  tribute  roll, 
of  the  fcveral  tributes  which  each  conquered  town  or 
province  paid  into  the  royal  treafury;  and  the 
third,  a  digeft  of  their  civil  law  j  the  largeft  branch 
of  which  was,  dejurepatrio. 

This  was  the  firil,  and  moft  fimple  way  of  re- 
cording their  conceptions  '•,  obvious  to  every  one, 
and  common  not  only  to  the  north  as  well  as  fouth 
Americans,  but  to  all  mankind  ''. 

II. 

But  the  inconveniencies  attending  the  too  great 
bulk  of  the  volume  in  writings  of  this  kind 
would  foon  fet  the  more  ingenious  and  better  civi- 

*'  name,  to  tranflate  it.  It  feems  that  none  were  willing  to  be 
"  at  the  coft  of  cutting  the  pidlures,  and  fo  it  remained 
"'  amongfl;  his  papers  till  his  death  :  whereby  (according  to  his 
*'  lad  will  in  that  kind)  I  became  pofleflbur  thereof,  and  have 
*'  obtained,  with  much  earneflnefs,  the  cutting  thereof  for 
"  the  prefs."  Purchases  Pit'gr.  3"^.  part,  p.  1065,  1066.  See 
plate  I. 

i  Quant  aux  carafleres,  ils  n'en  avoient  point :  et  ils  y  fup- 
pleoient  par  des  efpeces  d'hieroglyphes.  Charlevoix  of  the 
noichern  Americans,  vol.  v.  p.  292.  Lafateau  gives  us  a  Ipeci- 
men  of  thefe  hieroglyphics.     [See  plate  II.] 

^  The  fame  kind  of  charaders  Strahlenberg  found  upon 
rocks  in  Siberia  in  the  province  of  Permia,  and  near  the  river 
Jenefei.  Of  which  he  has  given  a  drawing.  [See  plate  HI.] 
The  author  De  vet.  lit.  Hunn.  Scyih,  p.  15.  feems  to  admire  this 
natural  expreflion  of  things,  as  feme  uncommon  Ibetch  of  in- 
vention. *'  Miratus  ego  faspe  fui  caupones  idiotas  (nempe  in 
*'  Hungaria)  iftis,  quibus  aliquid  credere  hujufmodi  ^3.0  cha- 
"  radlere  inter  debitores  non  adfcribere  tantum,  fed  longioris 
"  etiam  temporis  intervallo  poft,  non  fecus,  quam  fi  alphabe- 
*•  thario  fcribendi  genere  adnotati  fuifTent,  proniere,  debitamque 
*'  fummam  &  raiiones  indicare  potuille  ;  ita  fi  debitor  miles  eft, 
"  rudi  quadam  linea  frameam  aut  pugionem  pingebant ;  fi  faber, 
^'  maiieum  aut  fecurim;  ii  aurig.n,  iiagrum,  atque  fic  porro." 

iized 
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lized  people  upon  contriving  methods  to  abridge 
their  charafters :  and  of  all  the  improvements  of 
this  kind,  that  which  was  invented  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  called  Hieroglyphics,  was  by  far  the 
moft  celebrated.  By  this  contrivance,  that  writing, 
which  amongft  the  Mexicans  was  only  a  fimple 
painting,  became  in  Egypt  a  pictured  charadter  *. 

This  abridgment  was  of  three  kinds ;  and,  as 
appears,  from  the  more  or  lefs  art,  employed  in 
the  contrivance  of  each,  made  by  due  degrees ; 
and  at  three  different  periods. 

1.  The  firfl"  way  was,  To  make  the  principal 
circumjlance  in  the  fubje£f  Jiand  for  the  whole.  Thus 
when  they  would  defcribe  a  battle,  or  two  armies 
in  array,  they  painted  (as  we  learn  from  that  ad- 
mirable fragment  of  antiquity,  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Horapollo)  two  hands^  one  holding  aJJjield^  and 
the  other  a  how ""  j  when  a  tumult,  or  popular  in- 
furreftion, — an  armed  man  cafting  arrows^-,  when 
a  fiege,  — 2ifcaling  ladder ".  This  was  of  the  ut- 
moft  fimplicity;  and  confequently,  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  it  the  earliefl  way  of  turning  painting  into  an 
hieroglyphic  ;  that  Is,  making  it  a  pi(Xure-chara6ler. 
And  this  is  what  we  fhail  hereafter  diftinguiih  by 
the  name  of  the  curiologic  hieroglyphic. 

2.  The  fecond,  and  more  artful  method  of 
contraction,  was  by  putting  the  inftrument  of  the 
thing,  whether  real  or  metaphorical,  for  the  thing 
itfelf.     Thus  an  eye^  eminently  placed,  was  de- 

'  See  plate  IV. 


*  Eor,-!p',ll.    JiierogJ,  lib.  ii.  cap.   5. 

Ed.  Corn.  De  Pauw, 

Traj.  ad  Rben.  1727.  4'", 

"  Jd.  1.  ii.  c.  12. 

*  Jd.  ].  ii,  c.  zS, 

i 

figne^ 
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figned  to  reprefent  God's  omnifcience  ^j  an  eye  and 
fcepire,  to  reprefent  a  monarch  "^ ;  a  fword^  their 
cruel  tyrant  Ochus  '  •,  and  a  Jhip  and  pilots  the 
governor  of  the  univerfe  '.  And  this  is  what  we 
Ihall  call  the  tropical  hieroglyphic 

3.  Their 

■* 

P  Clem.  Aley.  Strom.  I    V.  9   Plutarch.  I/,  fff  Ofir. 

'   Id.ib. 

*  "Jamllichus.  The  _/?"/'  and  pilot,  bearing  this  fignification, 
would,  of  courfe,  be  much  ufed  in  the  defcriptions  of  their 
Biylleries,  in  which,  as  we  have  fhewn,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Governor  of  the  univerfe  was  part  of  the  a.-rc^^-rla. ;  and  fo  we 
find  it  more  than  once  delineated  in  the  Bemhine  table.  Kircher, 
according  to  cuftoni,  makes  it  full  of  fublime  knowledge;  but 
the  plain  truth  is  no  more  than  this  above.  —  Tacitus,  fpeaking 
of  the  religion  of  the  Suevians,  fays  they  worfhiped  ifis  ;  he 
could  not  conceive  how  this  came  about,  on'Iy  the  figure  of  a 
galley,  under  which  image  flie  was  reprefented,  flTewed  that 
the  worfhip  was  imported  from  abroad.  "  Pars  fuevorum  &  Isidi 
facrificat :  unde  caufa  &  origo  peregrine  facro,  parum  comperi, 
»//?^«ot/ fignum  ipfum,  in  modum  Libukn.-e  figuratum,  docet 
advedlam  religionem."  DeMorib.Germ.  c.'xx.  The  latter  part 
of  which  period  Mr.  Gordon  has  thus  tranflated,  unle/s  the  figure 
fif  her  image  fo-mcd  like  a  galley  Jhen.v!d,  is c  But  nifi  quoJ does 
not  fignify  unlefs,  as  implying  any  doubt,  but  facing  onlf.  So 
the  fame  author,  De  Mar.  Ger.  c.  xxv.  "  Occiuere  folent  non 
*'  difciplina  et  feveritate,  fed  impetu  et  ira,  ut  inimicum, 
*'  k//?  ^/v^fl' impune."  Tacitus  could  rell  no  more  of  the  original 
than  this,  that  the  worfhip  of  Ifis  was  imported,  becaufe  her 
image  was  made  in  the  figure  of  a  galley.  In  thi^he  wa~  pofitive: 
but  for  all  this,  not  the  lefs  m^ftakcn.  It  wns  indeed  importeJ  ; 
but  the  galley  was  no  mark  of  that  original.  Strabo  tells  us, 
in  his  fouith  book,  that,  in  an  iflanl  near  Britain,  they  per- 
formed the  fame  myflerious  rites  to  Ceres  and  Proferpine  as  were 
ufed  in  Samothrace.  Ceres  and  Ihs  were  the  fame.  The  phe- 
jijcian  feamen,  without  doubt,  brought  them  thither,  as  like- 
wife  to  the  Suevians  inhabiting  the  coafls  of  the  german  ocean. 
The  governor  of  the  univerfe  was  taught  in  thefe  myrteries. 
Ifis  was  reprefented  by  the  later  Kgyptians  to  be  the  governor 
of  the  univerfe,  a^  we  have  I'een  before,  in  a  difcourfe  on  the 
metamorphofis  of  Apuleius.  But  the  governor  of  the  univerfe 
was  delineated,  in  their  hieroglyphics,  by  a  Jlip  and  pilot. 
Jience,  amongft  the   Suevians,  Jfis   was  wsrlhiped  under  the 

form 
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3.  Their  third,  and  ftill  more  artificial  method 
of  abridging  pi6ture-writing,  was,  by  making  one 
thing  to  /land  for,  or  reprefent  another,  where  any 
quaint  refemblance  or  analogy,  in  the  reprefentative^ 
could  he  collecled  from  their  obfervations  of  nature^ 
or  their  traditional  fuperjlitions .  And  this  was 
their  symbolic  hieroglyphic. 

Sometimes  it  was  founded  in  their  obfervations 
on  the  form,  or  on  the  real  or  imaginary  natures  and 
qualities,  of  Beings.  Thus  the  univerfe  was  de- 
figned  by  z.ferpent  in  a  circle,  whofe  variegated  fpots 
fignified  the  ftars  ^  -,  and  the  fun-rife  by  the  two 
eyes  of  the  crocodile,  becaufe  they  feem  to  emerge 
from  its  head " ;  a  widow  who  never  admits  a 
fecond  mate,  by  a  black  pigeon "  •,  one  dead  of  a  fever, 
contrafted  by  the  over  great  folar  heat,  by  a  blind 
fcarab^us^ ;  a  cHent  flying  for  relief  to  his  patron, 
and  finding  none,  by  a  fparrow  and  owl  "^  \  a  king 
inexorable,  and  eftranged  from  his  people,  by  an 
eagle^  \  a  man  who  expofes  his  children  through 
poverty,  by  an  hawk  "  •,  a  wife  who  hates  her 
hulband,  or  children  who  injure  their  mother,  by 
a  viper " ;  one  initiated  into  the  myfteries,  and  fo 

form  of  a  galley,  and  not  becaufe  her  religion  was  of  foreign 
growth  :  And  lb  amongft  the  Romans,  which  Tacitus  did  not 
advert  to.  For  in  the  caLmlarium  rvjiicum  amongll  the  ia- 
fcriptions  of  Gruter,  in  the  month  of  March,  an  egyptian 
holyday  is  marked  under  the  title  of  Isidis  navjgium.  The 
ceremonies  on  this  holyday  are  defcribed  in  Apukius  Met,  1.  ii. 

It  was  a  fefiival  of  very  high  antiquity  amongil:  the  Egyp- 

t'ans  ;  and  feems  to  be  alluded  to  in  ihefe  words  of  the  Prophet 
Ifaiah  : — Wo  to  the  /a^t/fhadowing  with  wings — that  fendeth  an,- 
hajjddcurs  by  the  Jeu  eiien  in  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  the 
ixaters^f-yirg,  Go )e  j^j.ift  mejjengers,  tz'c.  chap,  xviii.  ver.  i,  z. 

*  Hirap.  Hiefogi.  I.  i.  c.  2.  "  1.  i.  c.  68. 

"  I.  ii.  c.  32.  y  1.  ii.  c.  41,  *  1,  ii.  c.  51, 

*  1.  ii.  c.  ^6.  ''  i.  ii.  c.  99,  =  1.  ii   c.  59  &  6c. 

under 
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under  the  obligation  of  fecrecy,  by  a  grajhopper^y 
which  was  thought  to  have  no  mouth. 

Sometimes  again,  this  kind  of  hieroglyphic  was 
derived  from  the  popular  fuperftition.  Thus  he 
who  had  borne  his  misfortunes  with  courage,  and 
had  at  length  furmounted  them,  was  fignified  by 
x^'^hyana^^  becaufe  the  fkin  of  that  animal,  ufed 
as  a  defence  in  battle,  was  fuppofed  to  make  the 
wearer  fearlefs  and  invulnerable. 

But  it  is  not  from  analogy  alone  (the  force  of 
which  will  be  feen  more  fully  as  we  proceed)  nor 
yet  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  only  (v/hich  in 
thefe  enquiries  is  indeed  the  fafelt  guide)  that  we 
conclude,  the  hieroglyphics  now  defcribed  to  be 
an  improvement  of  an  earlier  pi6lure-writing  ufed 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  refembling  that  of  the 
Americans.  Ancient  hiftory  records  the  fact. 
We  are  told,  in  that  exquifite  fragment  of  San- 
choniatho,  preferved  byEufebius,  that  "  the  God 
"  Taautus,  having  imitated  Ouranus's  art  of 
"  pifture-writing  \  drew  the  portraits  of  the  Gods 
*'  Cronus,  Dagon,  and  the  reft,  and  delineated 
"  the  facred  characters  which  formed  the  elements 
"  of  this    kind  of   writings;    for  Cronus,    par- 

"  ticularly, 

^  1.  ii.  c.  5j.  '  \-  ij.  c.  72. 

f  The  original  is  rioi  l\  Wtwj  0;a;  1'a.xt\%^  (jutji.r.tTctiAn'^  Tot 
Oi-'eaiov,  which  Vigerus   thus  tranilatcs,  T<ja:.tus  --jero  Deus  cum 

ja'n  ante  cccli  imaginem  eff.nxifet ;  and  Cumberhind,  But  hefo'-e 
theje  things   the  god  Taautus  ha-vi>:g  fonnsi  ly   imitated  or  repre- 

fented  Ouranus : — This  is  wrong,  (/.i'j.r,7z;.:v.'^  rh  O-J^avij  fig- 
rifies  here,  imitating  the  arr,  or  pra&icc,  or  example  of  Ou- 
ranus ;  not  painting  his  figure.  So  Plutarch,  de  Forti  Altx. 
'Hp«x^''«  MIMOYMAI  xj'  Yl-taka.  ^*)^w. 

s  The  oricinal  is  Jt^  twv  ^o^^^(v;'  ^^'witrnTiM  r-^i  Uf^;  rut  rotX''^'^" 
'^■cffxyj^oxr.     There  is  a  fniall  fault  in   this  reading  j  it  fhould 

be 
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*'  ticularly,  he  imagined  thefe  fymbols  of  royalty, 

**  four  eyes,    two  before,    and  two  behind;    of 

*'  which,  two  were  clofed  in  {lumber;  and  on  his 

"  fhoulders  four  wings,  two  itretched  out,  as  in 

*'  the  ad  of  flight,  and  two  contra6ted,  as  in  re- 

"  pofe.     The  firft  fymbol  figniiied  that  Cronus 

*'  watched  tho'  he  repofed,  and  repofed  tho'  he 

*'  watched ;  the  fecond  fymbol  of  the  wings  figni- 

''  fied,  in  like  manner,  that  even  when  ftation'd 

be  Ts?  TE  Uf3c,  with  the  conjunftion  :  The  corruption  helped 
to  miflead  Cumberland,  who  tranflates, — and  formed  the  /acred 
charaSieis  of  the  other  elements',  [p.  38  of  his  Sanchoniatho's 
Phenician  hijici-y]  which  looks  as  if  the  learned  prelate  under- 
llood  by  s-oj;^=(a'v,  the  elements  of  nature  ;  Cesium  or  Ouranos 
having  (as  he  fuppofed)  been  mentioned  before,  as  delineated 
or  engraved  by  Taautus  :  but  STOIXEIfZN  fignifies  the  ele- 
ments of  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  >/.(7rr~v  refers  not  to  that, 
but  to  S.-wv  juft  above  ;  which  further  appears  from  what  fol- 
lows  Tor;  o\  Xoi-Ti-jii  BccT;,    otherwife,  only   Dagon    is    left, 

for  thefe  words,  roT-,  Xottok  Gfo*?  to  be  applied  to. — Sanchonia- 
tho  had  faid  that  Taautus  reprefented  the  gods  in  a  new  in- 
vented hieroglyphic  chara(5ler;  and  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
he  invented  other  hieroglyphic  characters,  whether  by  figures 
or  marks  ;  for  I  apprehend  that  tf^aj  t«>  roix,''-^"  x^^'^'^'^S'^ 
principally  defi^ns  that  part  of  hieroglyphic  writing  which  was 
by  mark,  not  figures:  for  without  doubt,  at  firft  *,  the  Eo-yo- 
tians  ufed  the  fame  method  as  the  Mexican?,  who,  we  are  told, 
expreffed  in  their  hieroglyphic  writing,  thofe  things  which  had 
form,  by  figures;  others  by  arbitrary  marks.  See  p.  72,  note 
(s).  But  we  (hall  fee,  that  when  the  Egyptians  employed  this 
writing  for  the  vehicle  of  their  fecrets,  they  then  invented  the 
forms  of  things  to  exprefs  abftraft  ideas.  However,  that  this 
is  the  meaning  of  s-oi%i;a^  is  further  evident  from  this  place 
of  Eufebius,  where  he  fpeaks  of  a  quotation  of  Philo's,  from 
a  work  of  Sanchoniatho,  concerning  the  phenician  elemen's, 
Ocu'ixuv  roi%sifc'v;  v.'hich  work,  as  appears  by  his  account  of  the 
quotation,  treated  of  the  nature  of  levcral  animais.  But  we 
have  (hesvn  how  much  the  Itudy  of  natural  hiftory  contributed  to 
the  compofition  of  hieroglypjiic  charaifters. 

*  This  Euflatbius  intim  res  in  thefe  ivords,  fpeaking  of  the  moft  anc'ent 

egyptian  hieroglyphics, ^^'Jia  th«  l-^syXv^StJi;,  ^   XoJwaf  it  vaja'^'JSfai 

si:  fTi;.iaciaf  iiv  ui^n'i  li!>'''.f}«.  — — .  in  Iliad,  vi.  -ver,  168. 

"  he 
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''  he  flew  about,  and  when  flying,  he  yet  re- 
"  mained  ftationed.  To  each  of  the  other  gods 
"  he  gave  two  wings  on  their  Ihoulders,  as  the 
"  fatellites  of  Cronus  in  his  excurfions^  who  had 
*'  likewife  two  wings  on  his  head,  to  denote  the 
'*  two  principles  of  the  mind,  reafon  zxidi-pajfion  \'* 
Here  we  fee  that  Ouranus  pradtifed  a  kind  of  pic- 
ture-writing, which  Taautus  afterwards  improved: 
Taautus,  or  Thoth,  was  the  egyptian  Mercury  j 
on  which  name  and  family,  all  the  inventions  of 
the  various  kinds  of  writing  were  very  liberally 
bellowed:  this,  here  mentioned,  as  the  improve- 
ment of  Taautus,  being  the  very  hieroglyphics 
above  defcribed-,  and  that,  as  before  pra6lifed  by 
Ouranus,  the  fame  with  the  fimple  american  paint- 


Such  then  was  the  ancient  egyptian  hierogly- 
phic '  i  and  this  the  fecond  mode  of  invention  for 

recording 

oM.M,«1«    riaaa-cac   ex    twk  E/x.7r|ocrSiwi'    x^  Tuv  oma^iuv  //.Bpav '    ouo    oe 


jjo  Ixarw  'ZfflipujA.cila.    etti    run  Ufjiut^,   u^    on    S-n   avn'ma.v^.o  tu   K^ovw  ' 

»a,  >^%  E9r*  r^ji  «iVS>j<r£w;.'     Prarp.  Evarg.  1.  i.  c.  10. 

*  At  the  time  this  account  was  firft  given  to  the  public,  the 
learned  Dr.  Richard  Pocock-e  coming  frefh  from  Egypt,  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  contradict  that  egyptian  learning  which 
was  only  conceived  at  home.  But  as,  by  a  common  praftice  of 
prudent  men,  he  had  not  mentioned  me  by  name,  it  was  thought 
I  had  no  right  to  reply.  Let  the  reader  judge  of  one,  by  the 
other. — This  learned  and  indeed  candid  writer,  in  his  book  of 
travels,  has  a  chapter,  On  the  ancient  hieroglyphics  of  Eyjpf,  in 

which 
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recording  mens  a6lions  and  conceptions ;  not,  as 
hath  been  hitherto  thought,  a  device  of  choice 

for 

which  he  exprefleth  himfelf  as  follows. "  If  hieroglyphical 

"  figures  Hood  for  words  or  founds  that  figniiied  certain  thinos, 
"  the  power  of  hieroglyphics  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  of  a 
"  number  of  letters  compofing  fuch  a  found,  that  by  agree- 
*'  ment  was  made  to  fignify  fuch  a  thing.  For  hieroglyphics, 
**'  as  words,  feem  to  have  flood  for  founds,  and  founds  fignify 
*'  things ;  as  for  inftance,  it  might  have  been  agreed  that  the 
'*  figure  of  a  crococile  might  ftand  for  the  found  that  meant 
**  what  we  call  malice:  the  children  of  the  priefts  were  early 
*'  taught  that  the  figure  of  a  crocodile  ftood  for  fuch  a  found, 
*•  and,  if  they  did  not  know  ttie  meaning  of  the  found,  it 
*'  would  certainly  ftand  with  them  for  a  found;  though,  as 
*'  the  found,  it  lignified  alfo  a  quality  or  thing ;  and  they 
*'  might  afterwards  be  taught  the  meaning  of  this  found  ;  as 
*'  words  are  only  founds,  which  founds  we  agree  (hall  fignify 
*'  fuch  and  fuch  things;  fo  that,  to  children,  word  only  ftand 
"  for  founds,  which  relate  to  fuch  things  as  they  know  nothing 
*'  of;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  we  fay  children  learn  many  thino-s 
*'  like  parrots,  what  they  do  not  underftand,  and  their  memo- 
*'  ries  are  exercifed  only  about  founds,  till  they  are  inftruded 
*'  in  the  meaning  of  the  words.  This  I  thought  it  might  be 
•«  proper  to  obferve,  as  some  say  hieroglyphics  stood 
«'  for.  things  and  not  for  words,  —  if  founds  articu- 
*'  lated  in  a  certain  manner  are  words.  And  tho'  it  may  be 
*♦  faid,  that  in  this  cafe,  when  different  nations,  of  different 
**  languages,  agree  on  common  charaflers,  tiiat  ftand  for  cer- 
*•  tain  things  they  agree  on,  that  then  fuch  figures  ftand  for 
"  things  :  this  will  be  allowed  ;  but  then  they  ftand  for  founds 
*'  too,  that  is,  the  founds  in  each  language  that  fignify  fuch 
"  things:  and,  as  obferved  before,  to  children,  who  know 
**  nothing  of  the  feveral  things  they  ftand  for.  to  them  they 
"  are  only  marks  that  exprefs  fuch  and  fuch  fjunds  :  fo  that 
"  thefe  figures  ftand  not  for  things  alone,  but  as  words,  for 
*'  founds  and  things  *," 

The  defign  of  this  paffage,  the  reader  fees,  is  to  oppofe  the 
principle  I  went  upon,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  that  ihiy  Jiood for  things,  and  not  fur  ivords.  But 
that  is  all  one  fees;  for  the  learned  writer's  expreftion  conform- 
ing  to  his  ideas,  will  not  fuffer  us  to  do  more  than  guefs  at  the 

•  Pag.  azJT,  4*9.  of  a  book  intitled,  A  description  of  tliEaf,  &c. 
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for  fecrecy,  but  an  expedient  of  neceffity,  for 
popular  ufe. 

III.  But 

proof  which  he  advances :  it  looks,,  however,  like  this,^ — That 
hieroglyphics  cannot  be  faid  to  ftand  for  things  only  ;  becaufe 
things  being  denoted  by  words  or  founds;  and  hieroglyphics  ex- 
citino  the  idea  of  founds  (which  are  the  notts  of  things)  as  well 
as  the  idea  of  the  things  themfelves,  hieroglyphics  lland  both 
for  founds  and  things. — This  feems  to  be  the  argument  put  into 
common  englifh.  But,  for  fear  of  miftaking  him,  let  us  con- 
fine ourfelves  to  his  own  words. 

If  hisfoglyphicalfgures  (fays  ho)  Jjocdfo>-  ijuords  or  founds  that 
ftgnifed  certain  tkingSy  the  poix-er  of  hieroghphia  feems  to  be  the 
feme  as  of  a  number  if  letters  compofingfuch  a  fund  that  by  agree~ 
m.r.t  ix-as  made  to  fg^tfy  fuch  a  thing.  Without  doubt,  if  hiero- 
glyphics Hood  for  founds,  they  were  of  the  nature  of  words, 
which  fland  for  founds.  But  this  is  only  an  hypothetical  propo- 
fition  :  let  us  fee  therefore  how  he  addrcfies  himfelf  to  prove  it. 
— For  hiercglfphics,  i^%  wOKiiS,  fee?n  to  have  Jicod for foun-^Sy  and 
founds  fig'nfy  things;  as  for  infance,  it  might  have  been  agreed 
that  the  figure  of  a  crocodile  .might  fi  and  for  the  fame  found  that 
m  ant  nxshat  ix-e  call  malice.  The  propriety  of  the  expreflion  is 
fuited  to  the  force  of  the  reafoning.  i .  Inflead  of  laying,  hut 
hiei  oglyphics,  the  learned  writer  fays,  for  hieroglyphics ;  which 
not  exprelhng  an  illation,  but  implying  a  reafon,  obfcureB  the 
argument  he  would,  illultrate.  2.  He  fays,  Hieroglyphics,  cs 
ivcrds,  fean  to  ha.'ve  food  for  founds\  Jul!  before  he  faid,  hiero- 
glyphics fiood  for  Hjcords  OR  founds.  Here  they  are  as  ^ibords.  or, 
iike  tvords,  and  fem  to  [land  vovl  found.  What  are  we  to  take 
them  for?  are  words  found?  or,  do  they  fland  for  found?  He 
has  given  us  our  choice.  But  we  go  on.  3.  For,  he  corro- 
borates this  feeming  truth  by  an  inlfance,  in  which  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  its  franding  for  a  found  is  made  a  proof  of  its  fo  doing. 
It  MIGHT  (fays  he)  have  been  agreed  that  the  figure  cf-^'  crocodile 

MIGHT  fiund,    i^C.  .       '    ■ 

But  he  is  lefs  diffident  in  what  follows.  The  children  of  the 
prie/ls  ivere  early  taught  that  the  figvre  of  a  crocodile  ficod  for  fuch 
a  founds  and  if  they  did  not  knonM  the  meaning  of  the  found,  it 
ikould  certainly  fiand 'vwith  them  for  a  found.  This  indeed  is  an 
ancedote  :  but  where  did  he  learn  that  the  children,  before  they 
could  decipher  the  founds  of  their  own  language,  were  taught 
hieroglyphics  ?  'i'ill  now,  hieroglyphics,  when  got  into  exclu- 
l;ve  hands,  were  underllood  to  be  reftrvcd  for  thofe  inlhuifled  in 

iiigh 
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III. 

But    the    obfcurity    which    attended  the  fcatl- 
tineis    of  hieroglyphic  charadlers,    joined  to  the 

enormous 

high  and  myfterious  fcience.  But  'et  us  fuppofe  that  they  were 
taught  to  child) en  amongll  their  firll  elements  :  yet  even  then, 
as  we  Ihall  fee  from  the  nature  of  the  tliiilq;,  they  could  never 
Itand  as  marks  for  words  or  founds.  When  a  child  is  taught 
the  power  of  letters,  he  learns  th;U  the  letters,  which  com pofe 
the  word,  malice.,  for  inftance,  exprefs  the  foiaid:  which, 
naturally  arifmg  from  a  combination  of  the  feveral  powers  of 
each  letter,  fhews  him  that  the  letters  (land  for  fuch  a  found  or 
word-  But  when  he  is  taught  that  the  figure  or  pifture  of  a 
crocodile  fignifies  tnalicc,  he  as  naturally  and  necefTarily  con- 
ceives (tho'  he  knows  not  the  meaning  of  the  word)  that  it 
Hands  for  foine  thing,  fignilied  by  that  word,  and  not  for  a 
found :  becaufe  there  is  no  natural  connexion  between  fo-ure 
and  zfund,  as  there  is  between  figure  and  a  thin^.  And  the 
only  reafon  why  the  word  malice  intervenes,  in  this  connexion, 
is  becaufe  of  the  neceffity  of  the  ufe  of  words  to  diflinguifh 
things,  and  rank  them  into  fort5.  But  the  verieft  child  could 
never  be  fo  fimple  as  to  conceive  that,  when  he  was  told  the 
figure  of  a  beaft  with  four  fliort  legs  and  a  long  tail  fignified 
malice,  that  it  ily,nified  the  found  of  malice:  any  more  than  if 
he  were  told  it  iignified  a  crocodile,  that  it  fignified  thi  found  oi 
the  word  crocodile.  The  truth  is,  the  ignorant  often  miftake 
words  for  things,  but  never,  things  for  words  :  that  is,  thev 
frequently  niiflake  the  name  of  a  'hing  for  its  nature  ;  and  roll 
cpnttfntcd  in  the  knowledge  which  that  gives  them:  Like  him 
who,  on  the  fight  of  a  piclured  elt-pliant,  inquiring  what  the 
creature  was,  on  his  being  anfwered,  that  it  was  the  oreat  Czart 
aiked  no  further,  but  went  away  well  faiisfied  in  his  acquain- 
tance with  that  illuftrious  Stranger.  Yet  I  apprehend  he  did 
not  underlland  his  informer  to  mean  that  it  iigniiied  only  the 
found  of  that  word.  Perhaps  the  learned  writer  will  objed, 
that  the  cafes  are  difl'erent;  that  the  elephant  wa-  a  mere  piiflure, 
and  the  crocodile  a  fign  or  mark.  But  I  have  fhewn  at  large 
that  the  ancient  e^yptian  hieroglyphics  were  at  firft  mere  pidures; 
and  that  all  the  alteration  iney  received,  in  becoming  marks, 
was  only  the  having  their  gene:al  ufe  of  conveying  knowledo-e 
rendered  riiore  extenfive  and  expeditious,  more  myiterious  and 
profound;  while  they  Hill  continued  to  be  the  marks  of  things. 

To  proceed;  our  author  confiders   next  what  he  apprehends 

.may  be  thought  an  objection  to  his  opinion,     ^fwi  tho''  (fays 

G   2  he) 
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enormous  bulk,  of  pidture  volumes,  fet  men  upon 
contriving  a  third  change  in  this  kind  of  writing: 

of 

he)  //  may  he  /aid  that,  in  this  cafe,  nvhere  different  nations  of 
different  languages  agree  on  common  chara^ers,  that  ft  and  for 
certain  things  they  agree  on,  that  then  fuch  figures  fland  for  things. 
To  which  he  anfwers.  This  n-dll  be  allonucd ;  hut  then  they  fland 
for  founds  too,  that  is,  the  founds  in  each  language  that  fignify  fuch 
things.  He  who  can  grant  fo  much,  and  without  injury  to  his 
fyftem,  need  be  under  no  fear  of  ever  giving  his  adverfary  ad- 
vantages. He  may,  if  he  pleafes,  fay  next,  when  difputing  about 
the  colour  of  an  objeft,  —  that  it  is  blacii,  nvill  be  allo^wed  i  but 
then  it  is  ivhite  too.  For  a  mark  for  things  can  no  more  be  a 
mark  for  founds,  then  black  can  be  nvhite.  The  reafon  is  the 
fame  in  both  cafes;  one  quality  or  property  excludes  the  other  : 
thus,  if  hieroglyphic  marlcs  ftand  for  things,  and  are  ufed  as  com- 
mon characters  by  various  nations  differing  in  fpeech  and  lan- 
guage, they  cannot  ftand  for  founds ;  becaufe  thefe  men  exprefs 
the  fame  thing  by  different  founds  ;  unlefs,  to  remove  this  diffi- 
culty, he  will  go  farther,  and  fay,  not,  as  he  did  before,  that 
one  hieroglyphic  <u)ord  (to  ufe  his  own  language)  flood  for  one 
found,  but,  that  it  ftands  for  an  hundred.  Again,  if  hiero- 
glyphic marks  ftand  for  founds,  they  cannot  ftand  for  things : 
not  thofe  things  which  are  not  fignified  by  fuch  founds ;  this  he 
himfelf  will  allow :  nor  yet,  I  affirm,  for  thofe  which  are  thus 
fignified ;  becaufe  it  is  the  found  which  ftands  for  the  thing  figni- 
fied by  the  found,  and  not  the  hieroglyphic  mark.  But  all  this 
miftake  proceeded  from  another,  namely,  that  words  Jiand 
both  for  funds  and  things,  which  we  now  come  to.  For  he  con- 
cludes thus.  So  that  thefe  figuies  (viz.  hieroglsphics)  Jiand  not  for 
things  alone,  but,  as  words,  for  founds  and  thiiigs.  An  un- 
happy illuftration !  which  has  all  the  defers,  both  in  point  of 
meaning  and  exprefTion,  that  a  propofition  can  well  have.  For, 
if  by  njuords,  be  meant  articulated  founds,  then  the  exprelfion 
labours  in  the  fenfe,  as  affirming,  that  f  unds  ftand  for  founds. 
And  that  he  meant  fo  is  poffible,  becaufe  in  the  beginning  of 
the  pafTage  quoted,  he  ufes  words  for  articulate  founds. — Hiero- 
glyphics, fays  he,  food  for  vj  or  ds' 09.  founds.  But  if,  by  words, 
he  meant  letters,  (and  that  he  might  mean  fo  is  poflible  Hkewife, 
for  he  prefently  afterwards  ules  words  in  that  (tvik  too. — Hiero- 
giyfhiCi,  as  ivord-,  fays  ht,  feem  to  have  food  for  founds)  ihen 
the  propofition  is  only  falfe  :  the  plain  truth  being  this,  letters 
ftand  for  founds  only  ;  which  founds  they  naturally  produce  ;  as 
founds  arbitrarily  denote  things. 

8  But 
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of  which  the  Chinese  have  given  us  a  famous 
example. 

We  have juft  obferved,  that  the  ancient  egyptian 
hieroglyphic  was  an  improvement  on  a  yet  more  an- 
cient manner,  refembling  the  rude  pidure-writing 
of  the  Mexicans-,  and  that  it  joined  contrafted  and 
arbitrarily  inltituted  marks  to  images.     The  chi- 

But  to  be  a  little  more  particular ;  as  in  this  diftitKnion  lies 
the  judgment  which  is  to  be  made,  if  ever  it  be  rightly  made, 
of  the  controverfy  between  us.     All  this  confufion  of  counter- 
reafonjng  proceeds,  as  we  obferved  before,  Firft,  from  not  re- 
fleding  th^  letters,  which  ftand  for  words,  hanje  not,  and  hiero- 
glyphics, which  ftand  for  things,  once  bad  not,  an  arbitrary,  but 
a  natural  defignation.     For,  as  the  powers  of  letters  naturally 
produce  words  or  founds,  fo  the  figures  of  hieroglyphics  naturally 
fignify  things :  either  m,ore  fimply,  by  reprefentation,  or  more 
artificially  by  analogy :  Secondly,  from  his  not  confidering,  that 
as  we  cannot  think  nor  converfe  about  things  either  accurately 
or  intelligibly  without  words,  fo  their  intervention  becomes  ne- 
ceflary  in  explaining  the  marks  of  things.     But  therefore,  to 
make  hieroglyphics  the   marks  of  founds,  becaufe  founds  ac» 
fompany  things,  would  be  as  abfurd  as  to  make  letters  the 
marks  of  things,  becaufe  things  accompany  founds.     And  who, 
before  our  author,  would  fay  that  letters  Jignijied  things  as  ivell  as 
founds  ?  unlefs  he  had  a  mind  to  confound  all  meaning.     If  he 
chofe  to  inftrudl,  or  even  to  be  underftood,  he  would  fay,  that 
letters  naturally  produced  founds   or  words ;  and  that   words 
arbitrarily  denoted  things :  and  had  our  author  fpoken  the  fame 
intelligible  language,  and  told  us  that  hieroglyphics  naturally 
pxprefTed  things,  and  that  things  were  arbitrarily  denoted  by 
words,  he  would  indeed  have   (^2>.vtd   both  of  us  the  prefent 
trouble  ;  but  then  he  had  faid  nothing  new.      As  it  is,  I  can- 
jiot  but   fufpeft  that  this  learned  writer,  though  he  had  been 
in  Egypt,  yet  found  his  hieroglyphics  at  home ;  and  miftook  thefe 
for  the  egyptian.     No  other   agreeing  with   his  defcription  of 
pidlure-charafters  ftanding  for  founds,  but  that  foolilh  kind  of 
rebus-writing   called  by    the   polite   vulgar,    hieroglyphics,    the 
childifli  amufement  of   the  illiterate;    in   which,  indeed,    the 
figures  ftand  only  for  founds ;  founds,  divefted  of  y^»>  as  well 
as  things.     Nor  is  Dr.  Pococke  the  only  polite  writer  who  ha^ 
fallen  into  this  ridiculous  miftake.     See  a  paper  called  Thjb 
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KESE  writing  at  length  went  flill  further,  it  threw 
out  the  images,  and  retained  only  the  marks  \ 
which  they  increafed  to  a  prodigious  number:  In 
this  writing,  every  diftiri6t  idea  has  its  proper 
mark;  and  is,  hke  every  real  charader,  whether 
formed  by  analogy  or  inJtitutio'7i^  common  to  divers 
neighbouring  nations,  of  different  languages  ^i 
The  (hapes  and  figures  of  feveral  of  thefe  marks, 
however  now  difguifed,  do  yet  betray  their  origi- 
nal to  be  from  pifture  and  images-,  as  the  reader 
may  perceive,  by  calling  his  eye  on  the  fpecimen 
given  us  by  Kircher ' :  for,  that  it  is  only  a  more 
contracted  and  refined  hieroglyphic,  we  have  the 

V.  —  -QQxo  \o  que  fe  efcr-ve  en  el!a,  en  todas  las  lenguas  fe 
entiende,  p'lrque  aunqiie  las  Piovincias  no  fe  enticnden  de  pala- 
bra  unaes  a  otias,  mas  por  efcrito  fi,  porque  las  letras  o  figuras 
fon  Unas  mirmas  para  todo?,  y  fignifican  lo  mifmo,  mas  no 
tinen  el  mifmo  nombre  ni  piolacion,  porque  como  he  dicho 
{on  para  denotar  cofas  y  no  palabras,  affi  como  en  el  exeniplo 
de  los  numeros  de  ^uarifmo  que  pufe,  fe  puede  facilmente  en- 
fcender.  De  aqui  tanibien  precede,  que  fiendo  los  japones  y 
Chinas,  Naciones  y  lenj^uas  tarn  diflerentes  leen  y  entendierl 
los  unos  las  efcrkuras  de  los  otros ;  y  fi  hablas  fen  lo  que  leen, 
o  efciiven,  poco  ni  mucho  no  fe  entendtrian.  Eftas  pues  fon 
las  letras  y  libros  que  ufan  los  Chinos  tan  afamados  en  el  niun- 
do,  is'c.     Acoj]a,  lib.  vi.  cap.  5. 

Les  Carndleres  de  la  Cochinchinc,  du  Tongking,  du  Jspofi 
{bnt  les  memes  que  ceux  de  la  Chine,  &  fignifient  les  mcmes 
chofes,  fans  toutefois  que  ces  Peuples  en  parlant,  ?'cx;riment  de 
ia  meme  forte.  Ainfi  quoique  les  langucs  foint  tres-difFerentes, 
&  qu'ils  ne  puiflent  pas  s'entendre  les  uns  les  auires  rn  parlant; 
i!s  s'entendcnt  fort  bien  en  s'  ecrivant,  h  tons  leurs  Livres  font 
communs.  Ces  Caraderes  font  en  cela  comma  des  ChifFres 
d' arithmetique:  plufieurs  Nations  s'en  fervent:  on  leur  donne 
(iifFerens  noms  ;  mais  ils  fignilient  par  tout  la  meme  thofe— 
Ton  compte  jufqu'a  quatre-vingt  miile  de  ces  Caracieres.  Du 
Halde  Vefi^r.  4e  VEmftre  de  la  Chifie,  torn.  ii.  p.  226.  fol.  ed. 

^  China  illujirata,  p.  zz^.  &  Oedspi -^Egyptiaci  7Leainw, 
HiarcghphUum,  p.  1  2.     Sc(i  plate  ^ ,  ' 

con- 
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concurrent  teftimony  of  the  beft  writers  on  the 
arts  and  manners  of  this  famous  people  -,  who  in- 
form us  how  their  prefent  writing  was  deduced, 
thro'  an  earHer  hieroglyphic,  from  the  firft  fimple 
way  of  painting  the  human  conceptions "". 

But 

*"  Primo  fiqnidem  ex  omnibus  rebus  mundialibus  primes  Sinas 
charafteres  fuos  conftruxifle,  turn  ex  Chronicis  ipforum  patet, 
turn  ipfa  charadeiura  forma  fat  fuperque  demonflrat ;  fxquidem 
non  fecus  ac  j^gypni  ex  animalibus,  volucribus,  reptiiibus,  pif- 
cibus,  herbis,  arborumque  ramis,  funiculis,  fills,  punftis,  cir- 
culis,  fimilibufque  charafleres  fuos,  alia  tamen  &  alia  radone 
difpofitos  furmabant.  Pofteriores  vero  Sin^  rerum  experien- 
tia  do5tiores,  cum  magnam  in  tanta  animalium  planrarumque 
congeiie  coofufionem  viderent,  charaderes  hujufmodi  varie 
figuratos,  certis  punftorum  linearumque  du6libus  xmulati,  in 
breviorem  methodum  concinnarunt,  qua  &  in  hunc  ufque  diem 
utuntur. — Porro  litteras  Sin^  nulla  ratione  in  Alphabcti  morem, 
uti  cjeteris  nationibus  confuetum  eft,  difpofitas,  neque  vcces 
ex  literis  &  fyllabis  compofitas  habent,  fed  finguli  charafleres 
fingulis  vocibus  Si  nominibus  refpondent  ;  adeoque  tot  cha- 
rafteribus  opus  habent,  quot  res  funt,  quas  per  conceptum  men- 
tis exponere  volunt.     Kircheri  China  Illufirata,  p.  226. 

Au  lieu  d'Alphabet  ils  fe  font  fervis  au  commencement  de 
leur  Monarchic,  de  likroglyphes.  lis  on  peint  au  lieu  d'ecrire  ; 
&•  par  les  images  naturelles  des  chofes  qu'ils  formoient  fur  le  pa- 
pier ils  tachoient  d'expriraer  cv-  de  communi-]uer  aux  autres  leurs 
idces.  Ainfi  pour  ccrire  un  oifeau,  ils  rn  peignoient  la  figure  ; 
&  pour  fignitierun  forefl:,  ils  reprefentoient  plufieurs  arbres ;  un 
cercle  vouloit  dire  le  Solei!,  &  un  croi/Tant  la  Lune.  Cette  ma- 
niere  d'ecrire  eftoit  non  fculcment  imparfait,  mais  encore  tres- 
incommode. — Ainfi  les  Chinois  changerent  peu  r.  peu  leur  ecri- 
ture,  ^  compoferent  des  figures  plus  fimples,  quoique  mnins  na- 
turelles, k3c. — Ls  CoPite,  Nou<v.  Memoires  fur  V  Etal  Prejint  de 
la  Chine,  Tome  prem.  p.  256,  Amjl.  1698.   12""^. 

Des  le  commencement  de  leur  Mcnsrchie,  ils  communiquoient' 
leurs  idees,  en  formant  fir  la  papier  les  images  naturelles  des 
cliofes  qu'ils  vouloient  cvprimer  :  ils  peignoient,  par  exempL", 
un  oifeau,  des  moniagnes,  des  arbres,  des  lignes  ondovanres 
pour  exprimer  des  oifeaux,  des  montagnes.  un  foret,  k.  des 
rivieres.  Cette  maniere  d'expliquer  fa  penfee  etoit  fort  impar- 
faitCj  &  deraandoic  pluiieuri  volume?  poui  exprimer  aflez  peu 
G  4.  des 
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But  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  confider  more 
particularly,  the  origine  and  introduftion  of  theie 
ARBITRARY  MARKS-,  the  laft  advancc  of  hierogly- 
phics, towards  alphabetic  writing.  We  may  obferve 
that  fubftances,  and  all  vifible  objedls,  were  at  firft 
very  naturally  exprelTed  by  theimages  of  the  things 
themfelves;  as  moral  modes  and  other  ideal  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind  were  more  aptly  reprefented 
by  marks  of  arbitrary  inftitution:  for  it  required 
variety  of  knowledge,  and  quicknefs  of  fancy  to 
deQgn  thefe  latter  ideas  by  analogic  or  fymbolic 
6gures :  which  therefore  can  be  fuppofed  no  other 
than  an  after-thought  of  a  people  more  than  ordi- 
nary ingenious,  as  the  Egyptians,  and  who  aiming 
to  fet  a  price  upon  their  ingenuity,  made  their 
meaning  myfterious  and  profound. 

des  chofes.  D'ailleurs  il  y  avoit  une  infinite  d'objet?,  qui  ne 
pouvoient  etre  reprefentez  par  la  peinture.  —  C'eft  pourquoi 
infenfiblement  ils  changerent  leur  ancienne  manicre  d'ecrire : 
jls  compoferent  des  figures  plus  fimples,  &  en  inventeient  plu- 
fieurs  autres,  pour  exprimer  les  objets  qui  ne  torPibent  point 
ibus  les  fens.  Mais  ces  caraderes  plus  modernes  ne  laillent  pas 
d'etre  encore  de  vrais  Hieroglifes.  Premierement  parce  qu'ils 
font  compofez  de  lettres  fimples,  qui  rctiennent  la  meme  fjgni- 
fication  des  caraderes  primitifs:  Autrefois,  par  excmplr-,  ils 
reprefentoient  ainfi  !e  Soleil  par  un  cercle  0  &  I'appelloieiit 
Ge  ■■,  ils  je  reprefentcnt  maintenant  par  cette  figure  j^  ,  quMs 
nomment  pareillement  Ge.  Secondcment,  parce  que  rinliitu- 
tion  des  hommes  a  attache  a  ces  figurts  la  irieme  idee,  que  ce^. 
premiers  Symboles  prefentoient  naiurellement,  &■  qu'il  n'y  a 
aucune  lettre  Chinoife  qui  n'ait  fa  propre  fignification,  Joifqu'on 
la  joint  avec  d'autres.  Tjai.  par  exemple,  qui  veutdire,  molheur, 
calamite,  ell  compofe  de  la  lettre  m:en,  qui  fignifie  mctijln,  & 
de  la  lettre  ko,  qui  fjgiiifie/f?^  parce  que  le  plus  grand  malheur 
eft  devoir  fa  maifon  en  feu.  On  peut  juger  par  ce  feul  exempt, 
que  les  caradteres  Chinois  n'ecant  pas  des  lettres  fimples,  com  me 
les  notrcs,  qui  feparemeut  ne  fignilient  rien,  &  n'ont  de  fcUs 
que  quand  elles  font  jointes  cnfemble ;  ce  font  autant  de  Hie- 
roglifes. qui  torment  des  images,  k,  qui  expiiment  les  penfees, 
Du  Haiu'e,  torn.  ii.  p.  2ij, 

We 
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We   fhall  fee  prefently,  that  as  all  nations,  in 
their  ruder  ftate,  had  hieroglyphic  images  or  anar 
iogic  or  fymbolic  figures  for  marking  things ;  fo 
had  they  likewife   fimple  charafters  or  notes   of 
arbitrary  inftitution,  for  mental  conceptions.     But, 
commonly  that  fort  only  which  they  mofb  cul- 
tivated, or  for  which  they  were  principally  famous, 
happened  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.     Thus  the 
Mexicans  are  remembered  for  their  hieroglyphic 
paintings  only ;  and  the  Peruvians  for  their  knotted 
cords.     But  we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude  that 
the  mexican  writing  had  no   arbitrary  marks  %  or 
that  the  Peruvians  had  no  hieroglyphic  paintings**. 
Real  charaders  of  both   kinds  had,  at  different 
periods,    been    cultivated    in  China,    if  we  may 
credit  the  concurrent  relations  of  the  Miflionaries. 
In  ancient  Egypt  indeed,  where  hieroglyphic  figures 
were  fo  fuccefsfully  cultivated  as  to  give  that  gene- 
ral name  to  real  charadlers,  the  ufe  of  marks  by 
inftitution  is  more  obfcurely  noticed.  And  for  this, 
a  reafon  will  be  affigned.     Martinus  Martinius,  in 
his  hittory  of  China,  tells  us  %  they  had  two  forts 
of  charaders;  the  one,  marks  by  inftitution,  which 
had  been  fubftituted  inftead  of  knotted  cords,  once 

*»  Jofeph  Acofla  (as  we  fee  above)  exprefsly  fays  that  "  the 
*•  Mexicans  reprefented  thofe  things,  which  had  bodily  fhape, 
*<  by  their  proper  figures,  and  tho/e  ^which  had  none,  by  other 
"  fiinificative  charaders  ;"  —  las  cofas  que  tenian  figuras  las 
ponian  con  fus  proprias  ymagines ;  y  para  las  cofas  que  no 
avia  yniagen  propria  tenian  otrqs  c^raderes  fignificativos  dc 
aquello. — 

°  The  fame  Acofla  fays  exprefsly,  that,  befides  their  quippos 
or  firings  varioufly  knotted  and  coloured,  they  had  paintings 
|ike  the  Mexicans.     I.  vi.  c.  8, 

P  Idem  imperator  [Fo-hi]  SInicos  charaderes  reperit,  qu05 
loco  nodorum   adhibuit,    fed    ipfis   nodis  intricatiores.      5/«. 

}ytji,  1.  i. 
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in  vjfe  amongft  them,  (as  in  Peru)  but  much  more 
intricate  than  the  peruvian  knots :  their  other 
tharafters  were  figures  refembhng  the  egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  and  reprefenting  the  things  they 
were  defigned  to  ey.prefs.  Now  as  the  Chinefe 
improved  in  arts  and  empire,  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  they  would  much  increafe  their  marks  by  in- 
ftitution.  The  growing  number  of  thefe  charac- 
ters, the  fciences  to  which  they  were  applied,  and 
their  commodious  and  expeditious  ufe,  vrould  tempt 
them  even  to  change  their  analogic  figures  into 
marks  by  inftitution,  till  their  whole  writing  be- 
came of  this  fort.  It  is  now  fuch  :  and  that  the 
change  was  produced  in  the  manner  here  repre- 
fented,  we  may  collefl  from  the  v/ords  and  fchemc 
of  Martinius  on  the  other  fide  ^ 

But  to  all  this  it  may  be  fud,  How  then  came  it 
to  pafs,  that  Egypt,  which  had  the  fame  imperial 
fortune  in  a  long  fiouriihing  dominion,  fhould  be 
fo  far  from  changing  their  analogic  figures  into  ar- 
bitrary marks,  that  their  arbitrary  marks  were 
almoft  loft  and  ablbrbed  in  analogic  figures  ?  For 
fuch  arbitrary  marks  they  had,  as  we  may  colle6t 
from  their  monuments,  where  we  find  them  inter- 
mixed with  proper  hieroglyphics ;  and  from  Apu- 
leius,  where  we  fee  them  defcribed  in  his  account  of 
the  facred  book  or  ritual  of  the  myfleries  of  His. 
"  De  opertis  adyti  profert  quofdam  libros,  litteris 
"  ignorabilibus  prasnotatos:  partim  figuris  cu- 
**  juscEMODi  ANiMALiuM,  conccpti  fcrmonis 
*♦  compendiofa  verba  fuggerentes ;  partim  nodosis, 

•^-  ET     IN    MODUM     ROT^.     TORTUOSIS,      Caprcola- 

"  timque   condenfis  apicibns,  a  curiofitate  profa- 
"  norum  le<!ilione  munita :"  the  very  fame  fpeciesof 


1  See  f  lite  VI. 
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writing  with  that  of  the  Chinefe,  defcribed  by 
Martinius,  and  ahnoft  in  the  fame  words :  "  Fohius 
"  charaderes  reperit,  quos  loco  nodorum  adhibuit  j 
*'  fed  ipfis  nodis  intricatiores." 

Now  this  oppofite  progrefs  in  the  iflue  of  hiero- 
glyphic writing,    in  Egypt  and  China,    may,    I 
think,    be   ealily  accounted  for  by  the  different 
genius  of  the  two  people.     Tiie  Egyptians  were 
extremely  inventive ;   and,  what  is  often  a  con- 
fequence  of  that  humour,  (tho*  here  other  things 
contributed  to  promote  it)  much  given  to  fecrecy 
and  myflerious  conveyance.     While  the  Chinefe 
are  known  to  be  the  leail  inventive  people  upon 
earth  •,  and  not   much  given  to  myftery.     This 
difference  in  the  genius  of  the  two  nations  would 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  progrefs  of  hierogly- 
phic writing  amongft  them.     I  have  obfcrved  that 
the  eafieft,  and  moft  natural  expreffion  of  the  ab- 
ilraft  conceptions  of  the  mind,  was  by  arbitrary 
marks  :  but  yet  the  moft  ingenious  way  of  reprefent- 
ing  them  was  by  analogic  or  fymbolic  figures  i  as 
omniicience  by  an  eye ;  ingratitude  by  a  viper-,  im- 
pudence by  the  rrjer-horfe.     Now  the  Egyptians, 
who  were  of  a  lively  imagination,  and  ftudious  of 
natural  knowledge,  tho'  at  firft,  like  the  Chinefe, 
they  exprefled  mental  ideas  by  arbitrary  marks,  yet, 
as  they  improved  their  inventive  faculties  by  ufe, 
they  fell  naturally  into  this  method  of  exprefTmg 
them  by  analogic  or  fymbolic  figures  -,  and  their 
love  of  inyllery  difpofed  them  to  cultivate  it :  for 
thefe  figures  neceflurily  make  the  Character  myfte- 
rious,  as  implying  in  the  inventor,  and  requiring 
in  the  Ufer  a  knowledge  of  phyfics  ;  whereas  ar- 
bitrary marks   lie  open    to  all,    as  requirino-   no 
knowledges  but  that  of  the  inftitution.     Hence  we 
have  a  plain  rtafon  how  it  happened,    that  the 

Egyptian 
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Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  from  very  early  times, 
confifted  principally  of  fymbolic  and  analogic 
marks,  and  that  thofe  Chineie  Hieroglyphics  were 
turned  altogether  into  marks  by  inltitution.  For 
as  the  Egyptians  had  foon  learnt  to  exprefs  abftraft 
ideas  by  analogic  figns,  fo  the  Chinefe  were  ac 
Jaft  drawn  to  exprefs  even  material  things  by  ar- 
bitrary marks. 

In  a  word,  the  Chinefe  method  of  thus  conduc- 
ing hieroglyphic  writing  through  all  its  changes  and 
improvements,  from  a  pifture  to  a  fimple  mark, 
was  the  occafion  that  th©  Miflionarics,  who  coq^- 
lidered  the  hiitory  of  their  writing  only  by  parts, 
have  given  us  fuch  different  accounts  of  it.  Some- 
times they  reprefent  it  like  the  Mexican  piftures ; 
fometimes  like  the  knotted  cords  of  the  Peruvians  5 
fometimes  as  approaching  to  the  char^6lers  found 
upon  the  egyptian  obelifques ;  and  fometimes  a- 
gain  as  of  the  nature  of  the  arable  marks  for  num- 
bers. But  each  man  fpeaks  only  of  the  monu- 
ments of  which  he  himfelf  had  got  information; 
and  thefe  differed  according  to  their  age  and  place. 
He,  whofe  attention  was  taken  up  with  the  moft 
ancient  only  of  the  chinefe  monuments,  did  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce  them  hieroglyphics,  like  the 
Egyptian  ;  becaufe  he  faw  them  to  be  analogic  or 
fymbolic  figns,  hke  the  Egyptian:  he  who  conr 
fidered  only  the  characters  of  later  ufe  denied  them 
to  be  like  the  Egyptian,  becaufe  he  found  them  tp 
be  only  marks  by  inftitution. 

Thefe  imperfe<5l  accounts  have  mifled  the  learned 
into  feveral  miftakes  concerning  the  general  nature 
and  ufe  of  Hieroglyphics  themfelves.  Some  fup-r 
pofmg  it  of  their  nature  to  be  obvious  marks  of 
ififtitution  -,  and  others,  that  it  required  a  very  com^ 

prekenfive 
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p-ebenfive   knowledge    of  phyfics   to    b^   able  to 
compofe  them. 

Mr.  Freret  fpeaking  of  the  Chinefe  charadlers, 
fays,  "  Selon  eux  [leschinois]  ces  anciens  cara6leres, 
"  etoient  tous  fondes  furdes  raifons  philofophiques. 
*'  lis  exprimoient  la  nature  des  chofes  qu'ils  figni- 
*'  fioient :  ou  du  moins  la  determinoient  en  defig- 
"  nant  les  rapports  de  ces  memes  chofes  avec 
"  d'autres  inieux  connues '."  But  he  doubts 
whether  entire  credit  is  to  be  given  to  their  accounts  j 
for  he  obferves  that  "  La  conllruclion  d'une  pa- 
"  reille  langue  demande  uneparfaite  connoiffance 
"  de  la  nature  et  de  i'ordre  des  idees  qu'il  faut 
*'  exprimer,  c'eft  a-dire,  une  bonne  metaphyjique^ 
*'  et,  peut-etre  meme  unfyfteme  complet  de  philo- 
*'  fophie.  —  Les  chinois  n'ont  jamais  eu  rien  de 
"  pareil."  He  concludes  therefore,  that  the  Chi- 
nefe hieroglyphics  "  n'ont  jamais  eu  qu'un  rap- 
"  port  d'iNSTiTUTiON  avec  lefs  chofes  qu'elles  fig- 
"  nifient."  This  is  flrange  reafoning.  To  know 
whether  the  ancient  Chinefe  characters  were  founded 
on  philofophic  relations,  does  not  depend  on  their 
having  a  true  fyftem  of  phyfics  and  metaphyfics, 
but  on  their  having  a  fyflem  fimply,  whether  true 
or  falfe,  to  which  to  adapt  thofe  Charafters: 
Thus,  that  part  of  the  Egyptian  phyfics  which 
taught,  that  the  viper  tore  its  way  through  its 
mother's  entrails,  and  that  the  fkin  of  the  hyaena 
preferved  the  wearer  invulnerable,  ferved  full  as 
well  for  hieroglyphical  ufes,  as  the  foundeft  part 
of  their  aftronomy,  which  placed  the  fun  in  the 
center  of  its  fyflem. 

Again,  others  have  denied  the  Chinefe  charaders 
to  be  properly  Hieroglyphics,  becaule  they  are  ar- 

^  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  torn.  vi.  p,  609. 
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bitrai7  marks  and   not  analogical.     P.  Parennin 
fays,  "  Les  carafteres  chinois  ne  fonthieroglyphes' 

«*  qu'  improprement. Ce  font  desfignes  arbl- 

*'  traires  qui  nous  donnent  Tidee  d'une  chofe,  non 
"  par  aucun  rapport  qu'ils  aient  avet  la  chofe  fig-' 
*'  nifiee,  mais  parce  qu'on  a  voulu  par  tel  figne  fig-  ' 
"  nificr  telle  chofe.— En  eil-il  de  meme  des  hiero- 
**  glyphes  Egyptiens  ?"  P.  Gaubilfays,— -"  On  voic 
"  i'importance  d'une  hlltoire  critique  fur  I'origine  et 
"  les  changemens  arrives  a  plufieurs  cara6leres  chi- 
"  nois  qui  Ibnt  certainement  hieroglyphes.  D'un 
"  autre  cote,  il  y  a  des  caracberes  chinois,  qui  cer- 
*'  tainement  ne  font  pas  hieroglyphes.  Une  hiiloire  de 
"  ceux  ci  feroit  auffi  iinportante."  Thefe  Fathers, 
we  fee,  fuppofe  it  elfential  to  hieroglyphic  cha- 
rafters,  that  they  be  analogic  or  fymbolic  figns ; 
and  finding;  the  more  modern  Chinefe  writino-  to  be 
chiefly  compoied  of  arbitrary  marks,  or  figns  by 
inltitution,  they  concluded  that  the  Chinefe  cha- 
racters were  not  properly  Plieroglyphics.  Whereas, 
what  truly  denotes  a  writing  to  be  hierogly- 
phicalis,  that  its  marks  are  figns  for  things-,  what 
denotes  a  writing  not  to  be  hieroglyphical,  is  that  its 
marks  are  figns  for  words.  Whether  the  marks 
be  formed  by  analogy  or  injtitution  makes  no  altera- 
tion in  the  nature  of  the  writ'mg.  If  they  be 
figns  for  things^  they  can  be  nothing  but  hierogly- 
phics-, if  they  be  figns  for  words^  they  may  be, 
and  I  fuppofe  always  are,  alphabetic  characters ; 
but  never  can  be  hieroglyphics.  However,  it  is 
but  juftice  to  thefe  learned  Fathers  to  obferve, 
that  one  of  them,  from  whom  the  others  might 
have  profited,  appears  to  have  a  much  clearer 
conception  of  this  matter.  > —  "  La  nature  des 
*'  hieroglyphes  (fays  he)  n'eft  pas  d'etre  des  figures 
"  naturelles  des  chofes  qu'ils  fignifient,  mais  feule- 
''^  ment  de  les  reprefenter  ou  naturellement,  ou 

"  par 
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*  par  I'inftitution  des  hommes.  Or  tous  les  let- 
''  tres  chinoifes,  ou  fontdcs  figures  naturelJes,  com- 
"  me  les  anciennes,  du  foleil,  de  la  lune,  ou  autres 
*''  femblables,  ou  font  des  figures  deftinees  pour  fio-- 
"  nifier  quelque  chofe,  comme  font  toutes  celles  qui 
"  fignifient  des  chofes  qui  n'ont  aucune  figure  j 
*-'  comme  Tame,  la  beaute,  les  vertus,  les  vices,  ec 
"  toutes  les  adlions  des  hom>mes  et  des  animaux  '.'* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  fee  that,  before 
the  inftitution  of  letters  to  exprefs   sounds,  all 
charadters  denoted  only  things  j   i.  By  reprefen- 
iation.     2.  By  analogy  or  fymbols.     g.  By  arbitrary 
hijlitution.     Amongli  the  Mexicans,  the  firft  me- 
thod   was    principally   in    ufe :     The    Egyptians 
•chiefly  cultivated  the  fecond :  And  the  Chinefe, 
in  courfe  of  time,  reduced  almofl  all  their  cha- 
rafters  to  die  third.     Bi-it  the  empires  of  China 
.and  Egypt  long  flourifliing  in  their  different  pe- 
riods, had  time  and  inclination  to  cultivate  all  the 
three  fpecies  of  hieroglyphic  writing  :  on]y  v/ith 
this  difference  •,  the  Egyptians  beginning,  like  the 
IVCexicans,  with  a  picture,  and  being  ingenious  and 
much  given   to  myftery,  cultiv.ited  a  fpecies  of 
hieroglyphics  mofl  abounding  in  figns  by  analogy, 
or  fymbols-,  whereas  the  Chinefe,  who  let  out  like 
the  Peruvians  with  a  knotted  cord ',  and  were  lefs 
inventive,  and  without  a  fecret  v/orlliip,  cultivated 

'  P.  Magaillaiis,  relat.  de  la  Chine, 

'  Lcs  premiers  inventeurs  de  1*  ccriture  Chindife,  en  s'  at- 
tachant  a  des  fignes  qui  n'ont  qu'un  rapport  dMnfiitution  avec 
les  chofes  fignifiees,  ont  fuivi  le  genie  de  la  nation  Chinoife  ; 
qui  nieme  avant  Fo-hi,  c'eil  a  diie,  dans  la  plus  profonde  anti- 
quite,  fe  fervoitdecorde!e:tes  ncuees  en  guife  d'ecriture.  Men:, 
de  C Acad.  toni.  vi.  Ficret, 
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that  fpecies  which  mofl  abounds  in  marks  of  ar- 
bitrary inftitiition ". 

In 

"  It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  juft  to  take  notice  of 
one  of  the  ilrangell  fancies,  that  ever  got  poflefiion  of  the  peri- 
cranium of  an  Antiquary.  It  is  this,  that  the  Chinefe  bor- 
rowed their  real  char cMers  or  hieroglyphic  ?narks  from  the  Egyp- 
t'iajns.  The  author  of  it  expreffes  his  conceit  in  this  manner. 
— *'  Linguam  autem  primitivam  &  barbaram  vcl  puram,  vel 
faltem  paium  immutacam,  et  politam  ^gyptiorum  confuetu- 
dine,  retinere  poterant  [Sjnenfes,]  et  folum  hoc  ilbi  ab  iplis  deri- 
VARE,  hT  ADOPTARE  scRiEENDi  G  EN 'J  s,  rationc  habita  non  ad 
linguam  ^^gyptiacam,  fed  unice  ad  ideas  his  Charat^eribus  ex- 
preffas,  quos  et  fermoni:)  fui  nativi,  immo  etiam  et  Ungun:  fuje 
fyllcibis  feperatim  fimiptis  eodem  tempore  applicaverunt."'  i>* 
Ii:j'cr.  ui-gy-pl'-ca  Epiji.  p.  53«     Authors  Turbewil.  Kecdham. 

Frcm  vvhnt  hath  been  obferved  of  the  nature  and  origine  of 
a  REAL  CHARACTFR  in  general,  fupported  by  what  the  Chi- 
r.efe  tell  us  of  the  very  high  antiquity  of  theirs,  it  is  impofilble 
to  fix  upon  any  peiiod  of  time  when  the  Egyptians  (whether 
invited,  or  fimply  enabled  by  their  improvements  in  navigation 
and  commerce  to  penetrate  into  China)  could  find  this  highly 
policied  people  without  a  real  charaSier. 

The  quefiTon  then  will  be.  What  polTible  inducements  the 
Chinefe  could  have  to  exchange  their  real  chara8e<  t,  for  the 
Egyptian.  Benefit  by  this  change  they  could  receive  none,  be- 
caufe  one  real  char  aSier  is  juit  as  good  as  another:  And  men  at 
tl.e'r  eafc,  are  r;;re!y  difpofcd  to  change  native  for  foreign,  but 
with  the  profped  of  fome  advantage.  To  this  it  may  be  faid, 
••  ]!h.z.x.ox\iialpkakcilcchar-p8er\\\s.t^\{t\%  juft  as  good  a?  ano- 
ther, and  yet  nothing  has  been  more  common  than  for  one  na- 
'tion  to  change  its  own  alphabet  for  the  alphabet  of  another,'' 
/in  inftancc,  without  doubt,  very  appoiite.  To  change  the 
fhapes  of  four  and  twenty  letters  is  hut  a  morning's  work;  and 
I  fuppofe  a  fmall  tliare  oF  civility  and  ccmplaifance  might  go 
thus  far,  between  neighbours.  But  to  throw  away  a  million  of 
eld  marks,  and  to  have  a  million  of  ',ien'j  to  learn,  is  an  amiife- 
inent  of  quite  another  nature.  I  apprehend,  that  fuch  a  pro- 
p')fa!  (had  the  Egyptians  made  it,  with  an  olt'cr  of  all  their 
learning  along  with  it)  would  have  much  alarmed  the  indolent 
uofnierprifmg  temper  of  the  Chinefe.  But  the  Critic  feems  to 
llkink,  that  an  old  charafter,  like  an  old  coat,  would  be  willingly 
CAchanged  'i>:>i  a  new  one.     Alas !  Time  and  A.nti(j^aity,  whicli 
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In   a  word,    all   the   barbarous    nations   upon 
earth,  before  the  invention  or  introduftion  of  let- 
ters, 

make  fuch  havock  with  the  muddy  njefiures  of  decay,  give  a  new 
glofs  as  well  as  a  ftronger  texture,  \o 'Csxt  fpiritual  cloathing  oi 
ideas.  And  if  their  ol.i  charafters  were  like  any  old  coat,  it 
muft  be  fuch  a  one  as  Settle  wore  in  Elyfium  ;  which,  as  the 
Poet  fings,  had,  together  with  its  owner,  received  a  new  luftie 
in  this  its  ftate  of  beatification. 

**  All  as  the  Veft,  appear'd  the  Wearer's  frame, 
*'  Old  in  new  ftate,  another  yet  the  fame." 

The  truth  is,  the  Chinefe,  who  have  preferved  fpeclmens  of 
all  the  various  revolutions  in  their  real  char a^iers,  have  the  higheft 
veneration  for  the  moil  ancient.  Now  is  it  poffible  to  conceive 
that  a  people  thus  circumflanced  and  difpofed,  fhould  part  with 
their  native  charaders,  the  gift  of  their  Demy-gods  and  Heroes, 
tr)  receive  others,  of  the  fame  fort,  from  ilrangers  ;  recommend- 
able  for  no  advantage  which  their  own  did  not  poflefs,  and  par- 
taking of  all  the  inconveniencies  to  which  their  own  were  fubjedl. 
Had  the  Egyptians  indeed  offered  them  an  alphabet,  (which, 
were  they  difpofed  to  be  io  communicative,  we  know,  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  do,  at  what  time  foever  it  can  be  rea/onably 
fuppofed  they  firft  vifited  the  ccafts  of  China)  the  offer  had  been 
humane,  and,  without  doubt,  the  benefit  had  been  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. But  that  the  Egyptians  did  nothing  of  all  this,  appears 
from  the  Chinefe  being  without  an  alphabet  to  this  very  day. 
And  yet  I  am  perfuaded,  it  was  the  confounding  of  thefe  two 
things,  one  of  which  was  practicable  and  ufefu!,  tiie  other  ufelefs 
and  impradicable,  I  mean  the  communication  of  an  Alphabet^ 
which  was  common  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  the  communication 
of  a  real  Charafter,  which  was  never  heard  of  till  now, — I  fay,  it 
was  the  confounding  of  thefe  two  things  that  gave  birth  to  this 
ftrange  conceit.  And  then  the  fimilitude  of  (hape  between  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Chinefe  ^r.crksy  was  thought  to  compleat  the 
diicovery.  The  Letter-v/ritcr  did  not  feem  to  refied,  that  the 
fhapes  of  real  charaBers,  after  ^;.eat  improvements  made  in 
them  by  a  long  courfe  of  time,  fuci.  as  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Chinefe,  muft  needs  have  a  great  refemblance,  whether  the 
charafters  were  formed  by  analogy  or  institution.  In 
the  firfl  cafe,  ?:ature  made  the  refemblance,  a';  being  the  common 
archetype  to  both  nations.  Jn  the  latter,  nccejfuy,  for  only  liraight 
and  crooked  lines  being  employed  to  form  thefe  marks,  there 
muft  needs  arife  fiom  a  combination  of  fuch  lines  infinitely  va- 
ried, a  Ilriking  referfiblance  between  the  real  (haraders  of  two 
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ters,  made  ufe  of  Hieroglyphics,  or  figns  for  things, 
to  record  their  meaning :  the  more  grofs,  by  re- 
p-efentation;  the  more  I'ubtile  and  civihzed,  by 
analogy  and  injlitution. 

Thus 

people,  tho'  mofl:  diftant  In  genius  and  fituation.  But  the  folly, 
which  fuch  Conjedlurers  are  apt  to  fall  into  is,  that  if  the  forms  of 
the  marks  be  alike,  t\iQ povjers  muft  be  alike  alfo. 

What  is  here  faid,  will  enable  us  likewife  to  appreciate  an- 
other inwenioas  contrivance  of  one  M.  de  Guignes  of  the  Academy 
Royal  of  Infcriptions,  iffc.  to  get  to  the  fame  difcovery.  Upon  a 
fuppofition  of  the  truth  of  wiiat  I  had  laid  down,  that  the  firft 
Egyptian  alphabet  was  taken  from  their  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters *,  this  Academician  fell  to  work,  to  analyse,  as  he  terms 
it,  the  Chinefe  characters ;  when,  to  his  great  furprife,  he  found, 
that  their  contents  were  only  a  certain  number  of  letters  be- 
Jonging  to  the  Oriental  Alphabets,  packed  up,  as  it  were  for  car- 
riage :  which,  when  taken  out,  developed,  and  put  in  order, 
formed  an  Egyptian  or  Phenician  luord,  that  exprefied  the  idea 
for  which  the  Chinefe /-<r<2/  CharaSer^^ood,  as  its  Reprefentative. 
How  precarious,  and  of  how  litde  folidity  this  fanciful  Analyfis 
is,  may  be  underftood  by  all  wlio  have  feen  thefe  Chinrfe  marks 
and  Oriental  alphabets  ;  both  of  which  confifl  of  the  fame  firait 
and  curve  lines  varioufly  combined  ;  fo  that  it  cannot  be  other- 
wife  but  that  in  every  Chinefe  mark  Ihould  be  found,  that  is, 
eafily  imagined,  a  compofuion  of  any  alphabetic  letters  which 
the  profound  Decipherer  ilands  in  need  of.  But  the  pleafantry 
cf  the  conceit  lies  here,  that  tho'  the  Chinefe  have  alphabetic 
charaders  (which  this  ingenious  Author  has,  with  great  aitonilh- 
^ent,  now  tiril  difcovered)  yet  they  thcmfelves  know  nothing 
cf  the  matter,  as  he  at  the  fame  time  has  affured  us  f . 

*  M.  Warburton  avohpenfe  que  k  premier  Alphabet  avoit  cmprunte  fcs 
elemens  des  Hitroglyplics  niemesj  et  M.  1'  Abbe  Bnrthelemy  avoic  mis  cette 
excellente  theorie  dans  un  plus  grand  jour,  en  plr.fiiu  fur  une  colonne 
diverfes  lettres  Egyptienncs,  en  correfpondance  avec  ks  Hieroglypaes  qui  les 
avoient  produits,  On  pouvoit  done  prefumer  que  /«  Egyptiem  a-vo'ient  com- 
wunique  aux  Chinoislzs  cd.Tdi&.^K^.s  que  je  venois  de  decouviir,  mais  qa'ils  les 
legaruoicnt  eux-memes  alors  comirie  des  fignes  Hieroglvphiquef,  Sc  noa 
comme  des  lettres  proprcment  dite:.— De  1'  Origine  des  Colnoh,  p.  63 — 4. 

-J-  Les  caraderes  Chinoifedaus  I'etat  c«  nous  les  avons  a  prefent,  conftitu- 
ent  trois  fortes  de  caraiftcres  J  r£piftoIiq„e  ou  alphabet  icl'J  e,  le  liiero- 
olyphiquc  Sc  le  fymbolique  :  c'eft  un  nouveau  reppoit  des  pjus  fingulicrs  avec 
i' haypte,  qui  na  toint  e:e' nonnu  j'ifque  a  prefent,  q_u£  les  Chikois  rux- 
memES  ignorknt,  er  qui  me  jetie  dans  le  plus  grand  eUinnement,  un 
exairitu  atteniif — inc  V  .1  ftut  connoicie,  &c,  Mem.  dc  Lit.  Tom.  ig.  p.  13. 

I  might 
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Thus  we  have  brought  down  the  general  hiftory 
of  writing,  by  a  gradual  and  eafy  defcent,  from  a 
PICTURE  to  a  LETTER ;  for  chinefe  marks  which 
participate  of  egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  alphabetic  letters  on  the  other  (juft  as 
thofe  hieroglyphics  partook  equally  of  Mexican 
pidlures  and  Chinefe  characters)  are  on  the  very 
border  of  letters;  an  alphabet  invented  to  expreis 
.founds  inllead  of  things  being  only  a  compendium 
of  that  large  volume  of  arbitrary  marks. 

Some  alphabets,  as  the  Ethiopic  and  Coptic  % 
have  taken  in  hieroglyphic    figures  to    compofe 

their 


I  might  likewife  inlift  upon  this  fcheme's  labourino;  under  the 
fame  abfuidity  with  M.  Needham's.  For  tho'  when  M.  de 
Guignes  fpeaks  of  that  part  of  the  Chinefe  real  charadler  whofe 
marks  zxQ  /embolic,  or  formed  upon  analogy,  p.  71 — 2.  he  is 
willing  to  have  it  believed,  (what  his  title-page  enounces)  that 
China  was  inhabited  by  an  egyptian  Colony,  which  carried  along 
with  them,  the  Hieroglyphics  they  no'v  ufe;  yet  where  he  exa- 
mines that  other  part,  confjfting  of  arbitrary  marks,  or  marks 
by  inftitution,  p.  64  &  feq.  he  i'lippofes  them,  as  we  fee  abox'e, 
communicated  to  the  Chmefe  by  the  Egyptians. — On  pnwvoit 
Jont  prefumer  (fays  he)  que  les  E^yptiens  avoient  communique  cux 
Chinois  lei  car  aretes  que  je  -vefiois  de  decouurir. 

To  conclude,  the  learned  w^orld  abounds  with  difcoverics  of 
this  kind.  They  have  all  one  common  Original ;  the  old  in- 
V&terate  error,  that  a  fimilitiide  of  cuiloms  and  maniier=,  ainoncft 
the  various  tribes  of  mankind  moll  remote  from  one  another, 
rnuft  needs  arife  from  fome  communication.  Whereas  human 
tiature,  without  any  other  help,  will,  in  the  fame  cijcuniilances, 
always  exhibit  the  fame  appearances. 

^  L'Alphabeth  Fthiopien  eft  de  tous  ceux  que  I'on  connoit 

qui  ticnt  encore  des  HiercgiyphcS.     Fourmont,  Rifixi'.ns  Crit. 

fur  hi   Hiji.    det   Anc,  PeupleSy   torn,  fee*  p.  501.      Kncher  illu- 

lirates  this  matter  in  his  account  of  the  coptic  alphabet.     But 

as  on  his  f^flem  every  thing  that  relates   to  Egypt  is  a  myftcrv, 
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their  letters  j  which  appears  both  from  their  fhapes 
and  names.  The  ancient  Egyptian  did  the  fame, 
as  a  learned  french  writer  hath  fliewn  in  a  very 
ingjenious  and  convincing;  manner  ^.     But  this  is 

fee  II 

ths  fhapes  and  names  of  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  we  may 
expect  to  find  full  of  profound  wifdom  :  yet,  methinks,  no- 
thiniT  could  be  more  natural,  than  for  a  people  long  ufed  to 
hieroglyphic  charai'lers,  to  employ  the  moft  celebrated  of  them, 
when  they  invented  an  a'phabet,  in  forming  the  letters  of  it : 
and  if  the  Chinefe,  who  yet  want  an  alphabet,  were  now  to 
make  one,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  bat  they  would  ufe  the 
molt  venerable  of  their  charaftcrillic  marks  for  the  letters  of  it. 
However,  let  us  hear  Kircher  for  the  fact's  fake  :  —  I  fa  yEgyp- 
tiis  natura  comparatum  fuit,  ut  quemadmoduni  nihil  in  om- 
nibus eorum  inftitutis  fine  mylteiio  peragebatur,  ita  Sc  in  lingu.i 
communi,  uti  ex  alphabeto  eorundcm,  mylleriofa  literarnm  in- 
ftitutione  ita  concinnato,  ut  nulla  fere  in  eodem  litera  recon- 
ditorum  facramcntorum  non  unJiquaque  plena  reperiretur, 
patet.  De  prima;vis  /Egyptiorum  literis  varioE  diverforum  funt 
opiniones.  Omnes  tan. en  in  hoc  tonJeniiu7it  plerafque.  ex  Jacrorum 
animalium  forma,  incejfu,  uliaru^que  corporis  partium  (itibus  i^ 
/'.mmetri '  defiimptas,  Ita  Demetrius  Phalereus,  qui  feptem  vo- 
cales  afTignaiiS,  feptem  Diis  confecratas,  ait,  caeteras  ex  anima- 
lium forma  defumpta-^.  Eufebius  adflruit  idem.  ■  ■  ■  Theatr,- 
Hierogl.  p.  42.  tom.  iii.  of  his  Oedip.  y^gypi.  As  for  this  fancy, 
mentioned  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  it  had  a  very  different  ori- 
ginal from  what  Kircher  fuppofes  ;  being  only  an  enigmatic  in- 
timation of  the  different  natures  of  vowels  and  confonantj.  The 
latter  being  brute  founds  without  the  aid  of  the  former,  by 
which  they  are  as  it  were  animated. 

y— The  very  learned  and  illuffrious  author  of  a  work 
intitled,  Reciiei-  d"  Antiquiles  Egyptiennes,  Etrvjques,  Grecqiies  el 
R.maines,  vol.  i.  M.  the  C'^unt  Caylus,  after  havin-g  confuted 
the  idle  conjecture?  of  certain  learned  men  cnncerning  the  con- 
tents of  a  fepulchral  linen,  marked  m'cr  with  egypiian  alpha- 
betic characters,  proceeds  thus ; — 11  me  femblc  qu'on  tireroit  de 
plus  grands  avanta-^e3  de  ce  monument,  fi.  au  lieu  de  s'obltiner 
a  pc-cr  ces  tenebres,  on  tachuit,  de  lemonter  par  fon  moyen  k 
I'origi.ie  de  I'ecrirur-?,  et  d'en  fuivre  le  devcloppemcnt  et  les 
p:ogrcs  :  ij  I'on  cherchoit  eniin  a  connoitre  la  forme  des  ancien- 
nes  lettres,  et  le  pays  ou  Ton  a  commence  a  les  empover. 
Ces  qucllions    et  tant    d'autres  femblablts  ne  pounoat  jamais 

etre 
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feen  even  from  the  names  which  exprefs  letters  and 
literary-writing   in  the  ancient  languages;    thus 

the 

etre  eclaircies  par  les  ternoignages  des  auteurs  Grecs  et  Latins, 
Souvent   peu   inltruits   des   autiquites    de   leur    pays,    il?  n'ont 
fait  que  recueillir   des   traditions  incertains,  et    multiplier  des 
doutes  auxquels  on   prefcreioit   volontiers   I'ignorance   la    plus 
profonde :    c'eft  aux  monumens  qu'on  doit  recourir.     Quand 
ils  parleront  clairement,  il  fauc'ra  bien  que  les  anciens  auteurs  s' 
accordent  avec  eux.     Avant  le  commencement  de  ce  fiecle  on  ne 
connoifToit  point  Tecriture  courante  des  Egyptiens,  et  plafieurs 
critiques  la  confondoient  tantot  avec  celle  des  anciens  Hebreux, 
et  tantot  avec  les  hieroglyphes ;  mais  depuis  cette  epoque  il  nous 
eft  venu   plulieurs  fragmens,  qui  ont   fixe  nos  idces ;  et  il  faut 
efperer  que  de  nouvelles  recherches  nous  en  procureront  un  plus 
grand  nombre.     Confervons  avec  foin  des  relies  fi  precieux,  et 
tachons  de  les  mettre  en  oeuvre,  en  fuivant  I'exemple  de  celui 
des  modernes  qui  a  repandu  les  plus  grandes  lumieres  fur  la  quef- 
tion  de  I'antiquire  des  lettres.     M.  Warburton  a  detruit  I'erreur 
oil  I'on  etoit  que  les  pretrcs  Egyptiens  avoient  invente  les  hiero- 
glyphes  pour  cacher  leur  fcience:  il  a  diftingue  trois  epoques 
principales  dans  I'art  de  fe  communiquer  les  idees  par  ecrit :  fous 
Ja  premiere,  I'ecriture  n'etoit  qu'une  fimple  reprefentation  des 
objets,  une  veritable  peinture;    fous  la  feconde,  elle   ne    con- 
fiftoit  qu'en  hieroglyphes,  ceft-a-dire,  en  une  peinture  abbregee, 
qui,  par  example,  au  lieu  de  reprefenter  un   objet  entier,  n'en 
reprefentoit   qu'une    partie,    un    rapport,    &c.     Enfin    fous   la 
troifieme  epoque,  les  hieroglyphes  alteres  dans  leurs  traits  de- 
vinrent  les  elemens    d'une    ecriture  courante:    M.   Warburton 
auroit  pu   mettre  cette  excellente  theorie  a  portee  de  tout  le 
monde,    en    placant  dans   une    premiere    colomne    une    fuite 
d'hieroglyphes,    et  dans  une  feconde   les  lettres    qui   en    font 
derivees  ;  mais  fans  doute  que  les  bornes  qu'il  s'etoit  prcfcrites. 
ne  lui  ont  pas  permis  d'entrer  dans  ce  detail.     Quoi  qu'il  foit, 
tous  ceux  qui  recherchent  I'origine  des  arts  et  des  connoifTances 
humaines.  peuvent  verifier  le  fylleme   du  fjavant  Angiois,  et 
fe    convaincre    que    les    lettres  egyptiennes  ne    font  que   des 
hieroglyphes  deguifes,     Nous    avons    alTez    de    fecours    pour 
entreprendre  cet  exaraen.     Les  recueils  des  antiquaires  offrent 
plufieurs  monumens  egyptiens  charges    d'hieroglyphes  :    et    ia, 
feule  bande  de  toile  que   Ton  public  ici  [PI.  N°.  21,  22,  23,. 
24,  25.}  fuffiroit  pour  donner  une  idee  de  I'ecritare  courante  — 
de  s'  aflurer  que  Talphabet  de   la  langue  egypuenrxe  emanoit 
des  hieroglyphes,  il  luf&ra  d'avoir  un  aiTez  grande  qui^ntite  des 
ktci^s  iloltes,  et  de  comparex  avec  les  figmea  leprefeot^es  lur 
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the  greek  words  IHMeIA  and  XflMATA  fignify 
as  well  the  images  of  natural  things  as  artificial 
marks  or  charafters;  and  rPA<E>r2,  is  both  to  paint 
and  to  write.  The  not  attending  to  this  natural 
and  eafy  progrefs  of  hieroglyphic  images  from 
pidures  to  alphabetic  letters,  made  fome  amongft 
the  ancients,  as  Plato  and  Tully,  when  flruck 
with  the  wonderful  artifice  of  an  alphabet,  con- 
clude that  it  was  no  human  invention,  but  a  gift  of 
the  immortal  Gods. 

Here  then  we  fee  the  firft  beginnings  of  Hiero- 
glyphics amongft  the  Mexicans,  and  the  end  of 
them  amongft  the  Chinefe  ;  yet  we  never  find  them 

les  monumens  egyptiens.  Or  je  puis  ■  affiirer  que  Ton  ap- 
pcrcevra  enti'cllcs  !a  liaifon  la  plus  intime,  et  les  rapports  les 
plus  fenfib'es ;  et  pour  s'en  convaincre,  on  n'a  qu'  a  jetter 
les  ycux  fur  le  N".  I.  de  la  XXVI.  planche.  J'y  ai  faif 
graver  fur  une  premiere  colomne  une  fuite  d'hieroglyphe? 
tires  la  plupart  des  obelifques,  et  dans  une  colomne  corre- 
fpondante,  les  lef.res  egyptiennes  qui  viennent  de  ces  hiero- 
giyphes.  Cn  trouvera,  par  exemple,  que  le  premier  hiero- 
glvphe  reprefentant  une  barque,  a  pioduit  un  element  d'ecrf- 
ture,  dont  la  valeur  a  pu  varier,  fuivant  les  points  ou  les  traits 
dont  il  etoit  affecle ;  que  le  troifieme  hieroglyphe,  qu'on 
Cfoit  etre  I'image  d"une  porte,  en  perdant  fon  arrondifiement 
a  forme  la  leitre  qui  lui  eft  paralltle;  que  la  figure  d'hom me 
ou  d'animal  accroupie  au  N".  4.  eft  devenue  une  lettre  qui  ne 
conferva  que  les  lineamens  du  fymbole  or  ginal ;  enfin  que  le 
ferpent  fioure  ft  fouvent  fur  les  monumens  egyptiens,  N".  19. 
s'  eft  change  en  un  caradlcre  qui  retrace  encore -aux  yeux  les 
fmuofttes  de  ce  reptile.  On  trouvera  aufli  que  I'autres  hiero- 
glyphe?, tels  que  le  2.  le  5.  le  6.  le  11.  le  13,  &c.  ont  paffe 
dans  I'ecriture  cour.inte,  fans  eprouvcr  le  moindre  changement. 
A.U  rerte,  ce  n'eft  ici  que  le  leger  eftai  d'une  operation  qui 
pourroit  etre  poufiee  plus  loin,  ec  dans  laquelle  on  apperccvroit 
p  ut  tre  des  rapports  diftcrens  de  ceux  que  j'ai  etablis  entre 
ccTtaines  lettrt-s  egyptiennes  prouve  vifthlcmcnt  leur  origine;  et 
plu-  il  eft  appro'ondi,  plus  il  fert  a  conlirmer  le  fentiment  de  M. 
VVarburton,  p.  6q.  Thus  far  this  learned  perfon.  I  have  bor- 
rowed the  fcheine  he  refers  to,  and  the  reader  will  find  it  marked, 
plate  Vil. 

employed 
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employed  in  either  of  thefe  places  for  myjlery  or 
concealment:  what  there  was  of  this  practice, 
therefore,  in  the  middle  ftage  of  their  cultivation 
amongft  the  Egyptians,  we  muft  needs  conclude 
had  fome  private  or  peculiar  caufe,  unrelated  to 
their  general  nature. 

But  the  courfe  of  the  Mexican  empire  was  too 
fliort  to  improve  picture  into  an  hieroglyphic  ;  and 
the  Chinefe,  which,  in  its  long  duration,  hath 
brought  this  picture  down,  thro'  hieroglyphics,  to 
a  fnnple  mark,  or  charader,  hath  not  yet  (from 
the  poverty  of  its  inventive  genius  ^^  and  its  aver- 

fion 

^  M.  Voltaire,  in  a  difcourfe  intitled,  No'^^-au  plan  de 
VH'Jioire  de  L^EJprit  huinain,  fpeaking  of  the  Lhinele  printing, 
which  is  an  imprefiion  from  a  ibiid  block,  and  not  by  moveable 
types,  fays  they  have  not  adopted  the  latter  method,  out  of  at- 
tachment to  their  old  u/ages.  —  On  fait  que  cette  Imprimerie  ell 
une  gravure  fur  des  planches  de  bois.  L'Art  de  graver  les  ca- 
rafleres  mobiles  et  de  fonte,  beaucoup  fuperieuie  a  la  leur,  7i'a 
point  encore  ete  ado^te  par  ei'X,  tant  ils  sont  attaches  a 
LEURS  ANCiENS  USAGES.  Now  I  defire  to  know  of  M.  Vol- 
taire, how  it  was  pofiible  for  them  to  adopt  the  method  of  3 
Font  of  types  or  moveable  charadlers,  unleis  they  had  an  alpha- 
bet. That  they  had  no  fuch,  Mr.  Voltaire  very  well  knew,  as 
he  gives  us  to  underhand,  in  the  fame  place.  I. 'art  de  faire  con- 
noitre  fes  idees  par  Tecriiure  qui  devroit  n'eire  qu'une  mcthode 
tres  fimple,  eft  chez  eux  ce  qu'ils  ont  de  plus  difficile;  chaqiie 
mot  a  des  cara'.Tteres  differen? ;  un  favant  a  la  Chine  ell  celui  qui 
connojt  le  plus  de  ces  caraftercs,  et  quelques  uns  font  arrives 
a  la  vieillefle  avant  que  de  favoir  bien  ecrire  Would  nor 
Caflon  or  Ba{l;erville  be  finely  employed  in  make  a  font  of  let- 
ters for  this  people,  who  have  fo  mnny  millions  of  real  charac- 
ters? But  this  hiltorian  of  men  and  manners  goes  on  in  the  fan^e 
rambling  incoherent  manner,  and  fo  he  can  but  difcredit  the 
Jevvifti  hillory  he  cares  little  for  the  reft.  — Qui  leur  donne  unq; 
fnperiorite  reconnue  fur  tous  ceux  qui  rapoi  tent  Toiigine  des 
autres  nations,  c'eft  qu'on,  n"y  vojt  aucun  prcd'ige  auc.me  predic- 
ti'.n,  aucune  meme  de  ces  fourberies  politiques  que  nous  attri- 
bypns  aux,  Fondateurs  des  autre^  Etnts,  exceptc  peut-etre  cs 
qu'on  a  impute  a  FoHs,  d'avoir  ikit  accroire  qu'il  avoit  vu  fea 
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fion  to  foreign  commerce)  been  able  to  find  out 
an  abridgn-^ent  of  thole  marks,  by  letters :  it  was 
the  old  and  well  eilablifhed  monarchy  of  Egypt,  fa 
propitious  to  arts  and  civil  policy,  which  carried  the 
PICTURE,  thro'  all  the  ftages  of  its  improvement, 
quite  down  to  letters,  the  invention  of  this  inge- 
nious people  % 

Now  fuch  a  general  concurrence  in  the  method 
of  recording  the  thoughts,  can  never  be  fuppofed 

Loix  ecrites  furle  dos  d'un  ferpenl  aiie.  Certe  imprnation  meme 
fait  voir  qu'on  connaifTait  Tecriture  avant  Fo&I.  Enfin,  ce  n'eft 
pas  a  nous,  au  bout  de  notre  Occident,  a  contefter  les  archives 
dune  raiion  qui  etaic  toute  policee  quand  nous  n'etions  que  des 
S  uvaoes. — Firft,  China  has  the  advantage  of  the  weftern  world, 
bvCo,ui"e  the  Founders  of  its  reh'gious  policy  emplo)ed  neither 
Px-jiracles  nor  Prophecies,  nor  the  Founders  of  its  civil  policy 
itate  tricks  and  cheats,  like  oiher  Leaders.  And  yet  he  is  forced, 
before  the  vvords  aie  well  ovit  of  his  mouth,  to  own  that  Fohi 
pretended  to  have  feen  his  laws  written  upon  the  back  of  a 
winched  Serpent :  and  one  can  haidly  think  that  Fohi  now  gotten 
into'^fo  gfod  a  train  would  ftcp  there.  Secondly,  By  this,  how- 
ever, the  hillorian  gains  (and  he  bids  us  obferve  it)  a  very  early 
date  for  ixriiing  amongll  the  Chincfe,  whereas  in  truth  they 
have  no  -i-uritino^  in  the  Yenfe  the  hiilorian  gives  to  the  word, 
even  at  this  day  :  and  as  for  Hieroglyphic  Charaders,  all  nations 
had  them  from  the  nrioil  early  times,  and  as  foon  as  men  began 
to  allbciace.  1  hirdly,  We  barbarians  of  yefterday  muft  not 
pretend,  he  fays,  to  contradift  ihe  records  of  this  ancient 
nation.  And  why  not,  1  pray,  when  fuperior  Science  has  en- 
abled this  upiUrt  people  of  the  V7ell  to  deteft  the  falfehood  of  the 
Records  of  F.oypt,  a  nation  which  pretended  to  as  high  antiquity 
as  the  Chinefe.  This  they  have  done,  and,  1  fuppofe,  to  the 
good  likino-  of  our  hillarian,  if  ever  he  has  heard  of  the  names 
of  Scaliger  and  Petavias,  of  Ufher  and  Marfham. 

^  V\\m\xi&T  f^uras  animalium  JEoWTM  fcnfus  mentis  effin- 
gebant ;  et  amiquiiTima  mcnun:enia  memoriae  hnmanas  imprefJa 
J^axis  cernun'.ur,  et  Utteywum  femel  inven:ores  perhibent ;  inde 
Phoenicas,  qu'a  mari  pra;pollebant  intuiifie  Giaecia;,  gloriam- 
giie  adeptos,  tar.quam  repererint,  r^ux  acceperant.  laciti  An. 
I.  xi.  c.  J4. 

the 
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the  effe6lof  chance,  imitation,  or  partial  purpofes- 
but  muft  needs  be  efleemed  the  uniform  voice  of 
nature,  fpeaking  to  the  firft  rude   conceptions  of 
mankind :  for  the  reader  may  bepleafed  to  obfei-ve 
that  not  only  the  Chinefe  of  the  eaft,  the  Mexicans 
of  the  weft,  and  the  Egyptians  of  the  fouth,  but 
the  Scythians  hkewife  of  the  north,  (not  to  fpeak 
of  thofe  intermediate  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the 
Indians,  Phenicians,  Ethiopians,  Etrufcans,  &c.) 
all   ufed  the  fame  way  of  writing  by  pidure  and 
hieroglyphic ". 

But  to  fhew  ftill  clearer,  that  it  was  nature  and 
neceflity,  not  choice  and  artifice,  which  crave 
birth  and  continuance  to  thefe  feveral  fpecies's  of 
hieroglyphic  writing,  we  iliall  now  take  a  view  of 
the  rife  and  progrels  of  its  fifter-art,  the  art  of 
SPEECH;  and  having  fet  them  together  and  com- 
pared them,  we  fhall  fee  with  pleafure,  how  great 
a  luftre  they  mutually  reflecTt  upon  oneanodier; 
for,  as  St.  Auftin  elegantly  expreffes  it,  Signafint 

VERBA  VISIBILIAi    'VCrba^    SIGNA  AUDIBILIA. 

I.    Language,    as  appears   from   the  nature 
of   the   thing,  from   the  records  of  hillory,  and 

i^r,7,ucra,-  (paal  ySv  x^  'l^ai&y'pv  ruv  i:KT0f2N  |Jacr,Asa,  &c.  C/em,. 
JUx.  Strom.  I.  V.  p.  567.  Thus  this  learned  Father;  who 
being  in  the  general  prejudice  that  hieroglyphics  were  a  late  art,' 
invented  by  philofophic  men,  to  fecrete  their  knowledge,  exprefTes 
himfelf  accordingly,  &o-o>  (piAoo-op.a?  <j^ix.^r,3-a.v :  and  yet,  ire- 
thinks,  the  Itory  he  tells  of  the  Scythian  "king  might  have  di- 
reaed  him  to  another  original. — Euftathius  fays  the  fame  thing: 
C;  ^£  yt  'S!x>.a.m,^  Itvcri-j  njC,  ol  Alyvifhov   ivo'm),   ^d^id  nva.  is^oyT^v- 

avTol  xaOa  xal  tuv  Tjit;  ursfOJ  Txv5uv,  iany.ociicv  a  ^'fisAsi/  sX^a  rwoc 
iC,  TscH'it^ii  y^ot^i^ixlx  |£(7p,a]«  iy[^oi(^o7ltc^,—In  Iliad,  vi.  ver.  168, 

frcn^ 
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from  the  remains  of  the  moft  ancient  languages 
yet  remaining,  was  at  firft  extremely  rude,  narrow, 
and  equivocal '  j  fo  that  men  would  be  perpetually 

^  In  judging  only  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  without 
the  furer  light  of  Revelation,  one  fliould  be  apt  to  embrace 
the  opinion  of  Diodorus  Siculus  [lib,  ii.]  and  Vitruvius  [lib.  ii. 
cap.  i.]  that  the  firft  Men  lived,  for  fome  time,  in  woods  and 
caycs,  after  the  manner  of  beafts,  utteiing  only  confufed  and 
indiftinft  noifes ;  till  afTociating  for  mutual  affiftance,  they 
came,  by  degrees,  to  ufe  articulate  founds,  mutually  agreed 
upon,  for  the  arbitrary  figns  or  marks  of  thofe  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  the  fpeaker,  which  he  wanted  to  communicate  to  the 
hearer.  Hence  the  diveifity  of  languages ;  for  it  is  confefTed 
on  all  hands,  that  fpeech  is  not  innate.  This  is  fo  natural  an 
account  of  the  original  of  language,  and  fo  unqueftioned  by 
Antiquity,  that  Gregory  Nyifen  [^adver.  Evnomium,  lib.  xii.]  a 
father  of  the  church,  and  Richard  Simon  \H.ijL  Crit.  du  Vieux 
TeJ}.  lib.  i.  cap.  14,  &  15,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21.]  a  p 'left  of  the 
Oratory,  have  both  endeavouied  to  fupport  this  hypothefis : 
and  yet,  methinks,  they  fhould  have  known  better;  Scrip- 
ture plainly  informing  us,  that  language  had  a  different 
original.  This  was  juft  the  cafe  of  Sacrifices.  It  ia 
very  eafy  to  conceive,  that  one  fort  arofe  naturally  from  the 
fenfe  of  gratitude  to  our  divine  benefactor,  and  the  other  from. 
a  fenfe  of  our  demerit  towards  him  (as  will  be  Ihewn  hereafter) 
yet  it  is  certain  they  were  of  divine  appointment.  In  this 
indeed  the  two  cafes  diiFer;  language,  1  believe,  had,  for  its 
fole  original,  divine  inftruftion ;  whereas  Jacrificei  amongil: 
many  people  were  certainly  of  human  invention,  and  underived 
from  tradition.  But  to  return  to  the  fubjed  of  language.  It  is 
ftrange,  as  I  fay,  that  thefe  learned  men  Ihould  not  have  been 
better  informed.  We  fee,  by  Scripture,  that  God  inftrudled  the 
firft  man,  in  religin.  And  can  we  believe,  he  would  not  at  the 
fame  time  teach  him  language,  fo  neceffary  to  fupport  the 
intercourfe  between  man  and  his  Maker  1  For  Quietifm  is  a 
thing  of  modern  growth ;  this,  with  Myfticifm  of  all  kinds, 
is  the  iffue  of  that  wantonnefs  which  makes  favoured  man  grow 
tired  of  his  two  greateft  blelfings,  reason  and  language. — 
if  it  be  faid,  Man  might  gain  language  by  the  ufe  of  reafon,  I 
reply,  fo  might  he  gain  religion  likewife  :  and  that  much  eafier 
and  fooner.  Again,  when  God  created  man,  he  made  wom:^rl 
for  his  companion  and  aflbciate;  but  the  only  means  of  enjoying 
this  benefit  is  the  ufe  of  fpeech.     Can  we  think  that  God  v/ould 
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ar  a  iofs,  on  any  new  conception,  or  uncommon 
accident,  to  explain  themfelves  intelligibly  to  one 

another ; 

leave  them  to  tliemfelves,  to  get  out  of  the  forlorn  condition  of 
brutality  as  they  could?  But  there  is  more  than  a  probable  Tup- 
port  for  this  opinion.     If  I  am  not  much  millaken,  \ve  have  the 
exprefs  teftimony  of  Moses,  that  God  did   indeed  teach  mea 
language  :   Jt  is  where  he  tells  us,  that  Gcd  brought  e-very  beafl  of 
the  field,  and  emery  fo-wl  of  the  air,  unto  Adam,  to  fee  ivbat  he 
n.vould  (all  them:  and  ivhntf  ever  Adatn  called  emery  living  crca-r 
ture,  that   -ixas  the   name  thereof      And  Adatn  gave  names  to  all 
cattle,  ani  to  the  fmul  of  the  air,  and  to  eveiy  heaft  of  the  field. 
Gen.  ii.  19,  zo.     Here,  by  a  common  figure  of  fpeech,  inftead 
of  dire£l!y  relating  the  faft,  that  God  taught  men  language,  the 
hiftorian  reprefents  it,  by  fhewing  God  in  the  aft  of  doing  it,  in 
a  particular  mode  of  information ;  and  that,  the  mod:  appofitc 
we  can  conceive,  namely,  elementary  inilruftion,  in  the  giving 
names  to  fubftances ;  fuch  as  thofe  with  which  Adam  was  to  be 
moft  converfant,  and  which  therefore  had  need  of  being  diftin- 
guilhed  each  by  its  proper  name:  How  familiar  an  image  da 
thefe  words  convey  of  a  leainer  of  his  rudiments  ?  —  And  God 
brought  e'V.ery   beaji,  &C.    to  Adam   to  see    nxihat  he  tvonld  call 
them.     In  a  word,  the  prophet's  manner  of  relating  this  im- 
portant faft,  has,  in  my  opinion,  an  uncommon  elegance.     Bat 
men  of  warm  imaginations  overlooked  this  obvious  and  natural 
meaning  to  ramble  after  forced  and  myflerious  fenfes,  fuch  a? 
this,  that  Adam  gave  to  every  creature  a  namn  exprefiinje  of  its 
nature.     From  which  fantaftic  interpretation,  all  the  wild  vifions 
pf  Hutchinfon,  and  his  cabaliftic  followers,  feem  to  have  arifen. 
Nor  are  the   Freethinkers  much   behind  them   in   abfurdities. 
"  Some   ( fays   Tindal  )    would    be     almoft     apt    to    imagine 
"  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  G  enesis  thought  that  words 
*'  had  ideas   naturally  fixed   to  them,    and    not  by   confent; 
"  otherwife,  fay  they,  how  can  we  account  for  his  fuppofing 
"  that  God   brought  all  animals  before  Adam,  as  foon  as  he 
*'  was  created,  to  give  them  names;  and  that  -vohutfoever  Adam, 
"  called  every   linjtng   creature,    that   n-vas   the    name   thereof?"" 
\Chrifiiamty  as  old  as  the  creation.   8"^.  ed.  p,  228.]     But  tho* 
jVlofes  thought  no  fuch  thing,  I  can  tell  him  of  one  who  did. 
A    very   ancient  writer,  and  frequently  quoted  by  the  men  of 
this  tiibe  to  confront  with  Mofes,  I  mean   Herodotus;  who, 
not  only  thought  this,  byt  thought  iHll  more  abfurdly,  that  Ideat 
had  njjurds  naturally   afiixed   to  them.      See    the  famous  tale  of" 
Pfammetichus  aad  his  two  boys,  lib.  ii.     How  would  thefe  men 
have  rejoiced  to  catch  Mofes  at  the  fame  advantage. — To  con- 
clude. 
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another  -,  the  art  of  inlarging  language  by  a  fcien-f 
tific  analogy  being  a  late  invention  :  this  would 
neceiTarily  fet  them  upon  fupplying  the  deficiencies 
of  fpeech  by  apt  and  fignificant  signs'*.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  mutual  con- 
verle  was  upheld  by  a  mixed  difcourfe  of  words  and 
ACTIONS  j  hence  came  the  eaftern  phrale  of  the 
voice  of  the  fign  ^\  and  ufe  and  cuftom,  as  in  molt 
other  affairs  of  life,  improving  what  had  arifen 
out  of  neceflity,  into  ornament,  this  pradice  fub- 
fifted  long  after  the  necefTity  was  over;  efpecially 
amongft  the  eaftern  people,  v/hofe  natural  tem- 
perament inclined  them  to  a  mode  of  converfation, 
which  fo  well  exercifed  their  vivacity,  by  motion  j 
and  fo  m.uch  gratified  it,  by  a  perpetual  reprefen- 
tation  of  material  images.  Of  this  we  have  in- 
numerable inftances  in  holy  Scripture :  as  where 
the  falfe  prophet  pufhed  with  horns  of  iron,  to 
denote  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  Syrians'^ ;  where 
Jeremiah,  by  God's  diredlion,  hides  the  linen 
girdle  in  a  hole  of  the  rock  near  Euphrates  ^ ;  where 

elude.  From  what  hath  been  faid,  it  appears,  that  God  taught 
man,  language  :  yet  we  cannot  reafonably  fuppofe  it  to  be  any 
other  than  what  ferved  his  prefent  ufe  :  after  this,  he  was  able 
of  himfelf  to  improve  and  enlarge  it,  as  his  future  occafions 
fliould  require :  confequently  the  firft  language  mufc  needs  be 
very  poor  and  narrow. 

«•  If  this  be  true,  it  muft  be  the  cafe  at  all  times,  and  in  all 

places,  where  language   rema  ns   with'n   thole  narrow  bounds. 

.Thus  Laf.teau,    fpeaking  of  the  favages   oF  North   America, 

©bferves,  //;  parlent  autant  du  geste  que  de  la  'voix.  —  Mceurs 

dcs  fauvages,  vol.  i.  p.  482.  4°.  edit. 

*  ExoD.  iv.  8.  And  not  for  the  reafbn  given  by  Le  Clerc  on 
the  place,  ideoque  njox  iis  [prodigiis]  tribuitur,  ciim  eorum  opera 
Deus,  non  minus  ac  voce,  iuum  hunc  prophetam  effc  fignificaret. 

'   \  Kings  xxli.  i\.  s  Chap.  xiii. 
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he  breaks  a  potter's  veflel  in  fight  of  the  people  "- 
puts  on  bonds  and  yokes  ',  and  cafts  a  book  into 
Euphrates  "^  -,  where  Ezekiel,  by  the  fame  appoint- 
ment, delineates  thefiege  of  Jerufalem  on  a  tile'- 
weighs  the  hair  of  his  beard  in  balances  "" ;  carries 
out  his   houfhold-ftuff' J    and  joins  together  the 
two  fticks  for  Judah  and  Ifrael  °.     By  thefe  actions 
the  prophets   initrufted  the  people  in  the  will  of 
God,    and    converfed    with  them  in  figns :    buc 
where  God    teaches  the    prophet,  and'^in    com- 
pliance to  the  cuftom  of  that  time,  condefcendsto 
the  fame  mode  of  inftrudion,  then  the  fignificative 
aftion    is   generally  changed   into  a  vifiSn,  either 
natural  or  extraordinary  :  as  where  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  is  bid  to  regard  the  rod  of  the  almond-tree 
and  thefeething  pot^-,  the  work  on  the  potter's 
wheel  %  and  the  balkets  of  good  and  bad  fio-s^  •  and 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  the  ideal  fcene  of  the  refur- 
region  of  dry  bones  \     The  fignificative  aftion,  I 
fay,  was,  in  this  cafe,  generally  changed  into  a 
vifion  ',  but  not  always.     For  as  fometimes,  where 
the  inftrudlion  was  for  the  people,  the  fignificative 
aclion  was   perhaps,  in  vijhn:  fo,  fometimes  a^ain, 
tho  the  information  was  only  for  the  prophet,1:}od 
would  kt  him  upon  a  real  expreffive  ac1:ion,  whofc 
obvious    meaning  convey'd  the  intelligence  pro- 
pofed  or  fought.     Of  this,  we   fhall  give,  at  the 
expence  of  infidelity,  a  very  illuftrious  inilance ' 
The  excellent  Maimonides,  not  attending  to  this 
primitive  mode  of  information,  is  much^'fcanda- 
iized  at  feveral  of  thefe  actions,  unbecomino-,  as 

J^  Chap.  xlx.  i  Chap,  xxvli.  k  chap.  11. 

Chap.  IV.      _  =.  Chap.  V.  n  Chap.  xir. 

Lhap.  xxxvu.  ;6.  P  Chan    i  o  r-i,             ••• 

'    Chan    vvitr  s    Pk               ^•'-  ^"^P'  *^'"- 

v-nap.  XXIV.  s  chap.  xxxvii.  2. 

*  See  the  cafe  of  Abraham,  b.  vi.  feci,  5. 

8  he 
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he  fiippofed,  the  dignity  of  the  prophetic  office ; 
and  is  therefore  for  refolving  them  in  general, 
into  fupernatural  vifions,  impreffed  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  prophet "  •,  and  this,  becaufe  fome 
few  of  them  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  fuch  an  in- 
terpretation. In  which  he  is  followed  by  chrifliart 
writers",  much  to  the  difcredit,  as  I  conceive,  of 
Revelation;  and  to  the  triumph  of  libertinifm  and 
infidelity  ^ ;  the  adions  of  the  prophets  being  de- 
livered as  realities ;  and  thcfe  writers  reprefenting 

"  Mere  Nevochim,  P.  ii.  cap.  xlvi.  which  chapter  he  thus 
irtitles,  ^oJ  opera  ea,  quit  prophet  re  dicunt  fe  fecijje,  non  fuerint 
faSia  re  vera  ^  externe,  Jed  tantitm  in  'v.Jior.e  propheti/t- ;  and 
then  goes  on  :  —  Scias  ergO,  quemadmodum  in  romnio  accidit, 
ut  homini  videatur,  ac  fi  in  banc  vel  illam  regloncm  profttSlus 
eflet,  uxoiem  in  ea  duxifiet,  ac  ad  tempus  aliquod  ibi  habitaflet, 
filium,  quern  N.  appellarit,  &  qui  talis  aut  talis  fuerit,  ex  ea 
fufcepiffet ;  ita  fe  quoque  rem  habere  in  illis  parabolis  propheta- 
rum,  quas  vident  aut  faciurit  in  vifione  prophetis.  QiiicquM 
enim  decent  paraboljs  illas  de  a£tione  aliqufi  &  rebus,  quas  pro- 
pheta  facit,  de  menfura  &  fpatio  temporis  inter  unain  &  alteram 
adionem,  de  profeftione  ex  uno  loco  in  aUum  ;  iilud  omne  non 
felt  nil!  in  vifione  prophecica,  nequaquam  vero  funt  afliones  vera: 
&  in  fenfus  incunentes,  licet  qu^darn  partes  prjeci^e  k  abfolute 
commemorentur  in  libris  prophetarum. 

*  Vid.  Joaiinis  Smith.  Thiol.  Cantab.  DiJJ'ertatiovcm  de  ProphS" 
tia  ^  Prophetis  ex  trarJJ,  Joamiis  Clerici,  cap.  vi.  and  his  late 
followers* 

y  "  How  many  commands  did  God  give  his  Pfophets,  whicfi, 
**  if  taken  according  to  the  letter,  feem  unworthy  of  God,  as 
**  making  them  aft  like  madmen  or  idiots?  As  for  inltance, 
"  the  ^roy\\ttt  Ifciah  nn'alked  for  three  years  together  naked  for  a 
*'  fgn  \  Jeremiah  is  commanded  to  carry  his  girdle  as  far  as  Ed- 
"  phrates,  —  to  make  la'ids  ar,d  yokes.  See.  —  Ezekiel  is  com- 
*'   m&nded  ti  d'aTu.ferufalem  on  a  ti/e,  &c.  &:c."     {Tini^al'j  Clri- 

fiianity  as  old  as  the  Cieationy  p.  229.]  The  prophet  Jerem'tnh 
(fays  a  learned  writer)  is  ordered  to  buy  a  gir,  le,  $iC. — He  is  a'fo 

Jent  about  nx:ith  yokes.  —  Ezekie!  bcjieges  a  fan-tile.  —  He  f.^anjts 
his  head  and  beard — -Ao  i^ea [enable  man  can  helieve  thcfe  aSlioni 
ivere  really  performed.  See  Dilleftation  on  the  Hillory  and  Cha- 
rader  of  Baladm. 

them 
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them  as  mean,  abfurd  and  fanatical,  and  'xpofing 
the  prophet  to  contempt"^.  But  what  is  it  tlrey  gain 
by  this  expedient  ?  the  charge  of  abfurdity  and  fana- 
ticifm  v/ill  follow  the  prophet  in  his  vifions,  when 
they  have  removed  it  from  his  waking  aftions :  for 
.  if  thefe  actions  were  abfurd  and  fanatical  in  the  real 
reprefentation,  they  muft  needs  be  fo  in  the  imagi-* 
nary  ;  the  fame  turn  of  mind  operating  both  afleep 
and  awake  \     The  judicious  reader  therefore  can- 

^  — Quemsdmodiim  autem  vidit  in  vifionibus  [Propheta]  quod 
jufTus  fuerit  [Ezech.  cap.  viii.}  fodere  in  pariete,  ut  intrare  & 
videre  poflet,  quid  intus  faciant,  quod  foderit,  per  foramen  irv- 
grefius  fuerit,  &  viderit  id  quod  vidit;  ita  quoque  id  quod  didum 
eft  ad  cum,  Et  tu  f.tne  tibi  laterem,  &c.  [Ezech.  cap,  iv.]  quod 
item  alibi  ei  difluni  legitur,  Novaculatn  ham  t'.nlotiam  cape  tibt^ 
[Ezech.  cap.  v.]  ita,  inquam.  ifta  omnia  in  vifione  prophetiac 
fa£ta  funt,  ac  vidit,  vel  vifum  fuit  ipfi,  feifta  opera  facere,  quse 
ipfi  pra^cipiebantur.  Atfit  enim  ut  deus  prophetas  fuos  fiukis 
vel  ebriis  fimiles  reddat,  cofqiie  ftultorum  aut  furioforum  adliones 
facere  jubeat.  More  Nev.  P.  ii.  cap.  46.  But  here  the  aii- 
thor's  reafoning  is  defedlive,  —  becaufe  what  Ezekiel  faw  in 
the  chambers  of  imagery  in  his  eighth  chapter  was  in  vifioi>,  ■ 
therefore  his  delineati-ii  of  the  plan  of  the Jiege,  and  ^^z  foanjing 
his  beardi  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  were  likevvife  in 
vifion.  But  to  irake  this  illation  logical,  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  circumdance  in  the  eighth,  and  the  circumftances  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  be  fhewn  to  be  fpecifically  the  fame ;  but  ex- 
amine them,  and  we  (hall  find  them  very  different :  that  in 
the  eighth  was  to  fhew  the  Prophet  the  exceffive  idolatry 
of  Jerufalem,  by  a  fight  of  the  very  idolatry  itfelf;  thofe 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  were  to  convey  the  will  of  God, 
by  the  Prophet  to  the  people,  in  a  fymbolic  aflion.  Now  in 
the  firft  cafe,  as  we  have  (hewn  above,  the  information  was 
properly  by  vifion,  and  fully  anfwer'd  the  purpofe,  namely  the 
Prophet's  information  ;  but,  in  the  latter,  a  vifion  had  been 
improper  ;  for  a  vifion  to  the  prophet  was  of  itfelf,  no  informa- 
tion to  the  people. 

*  "  Prophetic  dreams  and  vifions  were  fo  very  lively  (fays 
*'  a  learned  writer]  and  a.^efted  the  imagination  with  fuch  force, 
"  that  the  prophet  htnfelf  could  not  at  the  time  difiitiguif?  fuch 
*'  I'ifions  from  realities.  Something  of  this  kind nue  experience  in 
*'  6ur  dnanii  and  reveries ." — See  DifT.  on  Balaam,  p.  193. 

not 
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not  but  obferve  that  the  reafonable  and  true  defence 
of  the  prophetic  writings  is  what  is  here  offered  : 
where  we  fhew,  that  information  by  action  was,  at 
this  time,  and  place,  a  very  familiar  mode  of  con- 
verfation.  This  once  feen,  all  charge  of  abfurdity^ 
and  fufpicion  of  fanaticifm,  vanifli  of  themfelves  : 
the  ahjurdity  of  an  adtion  confifts  in  its  being  ex- 
travagant and  infignificative  i  but  ufe  and  a  fixed 
application  made  thefe  in  queftion  both  fober  and 
pertinent:  T\\t  fajiaticifm  of  an  action  confifts  in 
a  fondneis  for  unufual  adtions  and  foreign  modes 
of  fpeech  ;  but  thole  in  queftion  were  idiomatic 
and  familiar.  To  illuftrate  this  laft  obfervation  by 
a  domeftic  example  :  when  the  facred  writers  talk 
of  being  horn  after  the  fpirit,  of  being  fed  with 
the  fincere  milk  of  the  word^  of  putting  their  tears 
into  a  bottle,  of  hearing  tejiimony.  againjl  lying  va- 
nities ^  of  taking  the  veil  from  mens  hearts,  and  of 
building  up  one  another  •,  they  fpeak  the  common,- 
yet  proper  and  pertinent  phrafeology  of  their  coun- 
try i  and  not  the  leaft  imputation  of  fanaticifm  can 
ftick  upon  thefe  original  expreflions.  But  when 
we  fee  our  own  countrymen  reprobate  their  native 
idiom,  and  affe6t  to  employ  only  fcripture  phrafes 
in  their  whole  converfation,  as  if  fome  inherent 
fandlity  refided  in  the  eaftern  modes  of  exprefTion, 
we  cannot  chufe  but  fufped:  fuch  men  far  gone  in 
the  delufions  of  a  heated  imagination.  The  fame 
may  l^e  faid  of  fignificative  adlions  ^ 

But  it  15  not  only  in  facred  ftory  that  we  meet 
with  the  mode  oi  fpeaking  by  a^icn.  Profane  an- 
tiquity is  full  of  thefe  examples-,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely but,  in  the  courfe  of  our  enquiry,  we  fhall 

'^  See  Clem.  Walker''^  ftory  of  the  fanatic  foldier  wrth  lii's  five 
lighis.     Hijl.  Indef.  part  JI.  p.  15  z. 

have 
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haveoccafion  to  produce  fome  of  them :  the  early- 
Oracles  in  particular,  frequently  employed  it,  as 
we  learn  from  an  old  faying  of  Heraclitus :  That 
the  king  whofe  Oracle  is  at  Delphi^  neither  fpeaks  nor 
keeps  filent^  but  reveals  by  signs  '. 

Now  this  way  of  exprefTmg  the  thoughts  by 
ACTION  perfectly  coincided  with  that,  of  record- 
ing them  by  picture.  There  is  a  remarkable 
cafe  in  ancient  ftory,  which  fhews  the  relation  be- 
tween /peaking  by  a^ion  and  writing  by  piSlure^  fo 
ftrongly,  that  we  Ihall  need  no  other  proof  of  the 
fimilar  nature  of  thefe  two  forms.  It  is  told  by- 
Clemens  Alexandrinus :  They  fay y  that  Idanthura^ 
a  king  of  the  Scythians^  {as  Pherecydes  Syrius  relates 
the  ftory)  when  ready  to  oppofe  "Darius^  who  had 
paffed  the  Ifier^  fent  the  Perfian  a  fymbol  injlead  of 
letters,  namely^  a  motif e^  cifrog^  a  bird,  a  dart,  and 
aplow'\  Thus  this  meffage  being  to  fupply  both 
fpeech  and  writing,  the  purport  of  it  was,  we  fee, 
expreffed  by  a  compofition  of  a^ion  ^nd  pi^ure. 

II.  As  fpeech  became  more  cultivated,  this  rude 
manner  of  fpeaking  by  adlion  was  fmoothed  and 
polilhed  into  an  apologue  or  fable  ;  where  the 
fpeaker,  to  inforce  his  purpofe,  by  a  fuitable  im- 
preffion,  told  a  familiar  tale  of  his  own  invention, 

6/A/*Elfa,.  p.  962.  which  being  a  leis  precife  and  more  equivocal 
mode  of  information  excellently  well  fitted  the  trade  of  oracles. 
The  Lacedemonians  [See  Herodotus  in  Thalia]  preferred  it  to 
fyeech  for  another  reafon,  viz.  to  hinder  their  being  mifled  by 
the  illufions  of  oratory. 

i  2ti^i®'»  Aapi\u  ^iccQdm  tq*  "ir^oy  'csoKif/.ov  ccrrti'hfivra,  'usif*.\'a.i 
Strom,  lib.  v.  p.  567, 

YoL.  III.  I  accom- 
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accompanied  with  fuch  circuniftances  as  made 
his  defign  evident  and  perfuafive :  for  language 
was  yet  too  narrow,  and  the  minds  of  men  too 
undifciplin'd,  to  fupport  only  abflrad  reafoning 
and  a  direft  addrefs.  We  have  a  noble  example 
of  this  form  of  inftruftion  in  the  fpeech  of  Jo- 
tham  to  the  m.en  of  Shechem  •,  in  which  he  up- 
braids their  folly,  and  foretells  their  ruin,  in 
chufing  Abimelech  for  their  king.  As  this  is  not 
only  the  oldeft,  but  the  moil  beautiful*  apologue 

of 

"  The  general  moral,  which  is  of  great  importance,  and  is 
inculcated  with  all  imaginable  force,  is  that  weak  and  worth- 
lefs  men  arc  ever  moft  forward  to  thruft  ihemfelves  into  power ; 
while  the  wife  and  good  decline  rule,  and  prize  their  native 
eafe  and  freedom  above  all  the  equipage  and  trappings  of  gran- 
deur. The  vanity  of  bale  men  in  power  is  taught  m  the 
fifteenth  verfe,  and  the  ridicule  of  that  vanity  is  inimitably 
marked  out  in  thofe  circum.llanccs;  where  the  bramble  is  made 
to  bid  his  new  fubjedls,  who  wanted  no  fhadow,  to  come  and  put 
their  trill}  in  his,  who  had  none;  and  that,  in  cafe  of  difobe- 
dience,  he  would  fend  out  from  h.\m(eU  a  fire,  that  Jh out d  det'our 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  whenas  the  fire  of  brambles,  and  fuch  like 
tralh,  was  Ihort  and  momentary  even  to  a  proverb,  amongfl;  the 
eafterns. — Tindal  fpeaking  of  the  neceflity  of  the  application 
of  reafon  to  fcripture,  in  order  to  a  right  underftanding  of  thofe 
paflages  in  the  Old  Tetlament,  where  God  fpeaks,  or  is  fpoken 
of,  alter  the  manner  of  men,  as  he'mgjealous,  avgry,  repentant, 
rapofir?,  <Sr.  (Modes  of  cxpreflion  very  appolite,  where  the 
fubjeil  is  God's  moral  govemment  of  the  world;  very  necefTary, 
where  'tis  his  civil  government  of  a  particular  people.)  Tindal, 
J  fay,  briiigs  this  in,  amongfl:  his  inflances. — W'ine,  that  cheareth 
god  and  man ;  as  if  Jotham  had  meant  God,  the  governor  of 
the  univerfe;  when  all,  who  can  read  antiquity,  mufl  fee  his 
meaning  to  be,  that  i<:t)ie  cheareth  hero-gods  and  common  me,i. 
For  Jotham  is  here  fpeaking  to  an  idol;;trous  city,  which  ran  a 
"jjhori"g  after  Baalim,  and  made  Bcunberith  their  god;  a  God 
fprung  from  amongfl:  men,  as  may  be  partly  collected  from 
Lis  name,  as  well  as  from  divers  other  circumfl:ances  of  thellory. 
But  our  critic,  who  could  not  fee  the  fenfe,  it  is  certain,  faw 
nothing  of  the  beauty  of  the  expreffion  ;  which  contains  one  of 
the  fineil  ftrokes  of  ridicule  in  the  whole  apologue,  fo  much 

aboand.- 
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of  antiquity,  I  fhall  need  noexcufe  for  tranfcribing 
it:  "  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a 
*«  king  over  them,  and  they  faid  unto  the  olive- 
"  tree,  Reign  thou  over  us.  But  the  ohve-tree 
"  faid  unto  them,  Should  I  leave  my  fatnefs, 
"  wherewith,  by  me,  they  honour  God  and  man, 
*'  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ?  And  the 
*'  trees  faid  to  the  fig-tree,  Come  thou,  and  reign 
*'  over  us.  But  the  fig-tree  faid  unto  them, 
"  Should  I  forfake  my  fweetnefs,  and  my  good 
"  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ? 
"  Then  faid  the  trees  unto  the  vine.  Come  thou, 
"  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  vine  faid  unto 
"  them,  Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which  cheareth 
"  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
"  trees  ?  Then  faid  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble, 
"  Come  thou  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  bramble 
*'  faid  unto  the  trees,  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me 
*'  king  over  you,  then  come  and  put  your  truft 
"  in  my  Ihadow:  and  if  not,  let  fire  come 
"  out  of  the  bramble,  and  devour  the  cedars  of 
"  Lebanon  ^" 

How 

abounding  with  them;  and  infinuates  to  the  Shechemltes  the 
vanity  and  pitiful  original  of  their  idolatrous  gcds,  who  were 
thought  to  be,  or  really  had  been,  refrefl^ed-vjith  ii.ine.  Hefiod 
tells  us,  in  a  f:milar  expreffion,  that  the  'vengeance  of  the  fates 
■purfued  the  crimes  of  gods  and  men : 

A'iT  ANAPJ2N  Ti  ©EfiN  ts  •aoc^octSa.a-lxq  l^iTvaaxt, 

0Eor.  ver.  2  20. 

-  f  Judges  ix.  7.  Collins,  the  author  of  the  ^fy^fw?  o/" //Vf- 
ral  prophecy  cotifidered,  fpeaking  of  Dean  Sherlock's  interpreta- 
tation  of  Ge\.  iii.  i ;;.  fays, — "  What  the  Dean  jult  now  faid  is 
"  nothing  but  an  argument  from  the  pretended  abfurdicy  of  the 
*'  literal  ttnfe.  thxt  fiippofej  the  moil  plain  matter  of  faft  to  be 
1  2  •'/«?.>, 
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How  nearly  the  apologue  and  inJlru5lion  hy  a^ion 
are  related,  may  be  feen  in  the  account  of  Jere- 
miah's 

"  fahU,  or  parable,  or  alLgor^  ;  tho'  it  be  faited  to  the  notions 
"  of  the  Ancients,  nvho  thought  that  beajis  had,  in  the  firji  ages 
"  of  the  ivcrUy  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  agreeable  to  what  is  related  in 
"  the  Bible  of  Balaam's  afs,  and  told  after  a  fimple  hlftorical 
*'  iMnner,  like  all  the  relations  in  the  Old  Tellament,  wherein 
"  there  is  nothing  favours  of  allegory,  and  e^^ery  thing  it  plainly 
"  ariJ  fmply  exprfcd"  p.  234.  By  this  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Collins  thought  that  fable,  parable,  and  allegory,  were  the  fame 
mode  of  fpeech,  whereas  they  are  very  different  modes.  A 
fable  was  a  Itory  familiarly  told,  without  any  pretended  founda- 
tion of  fa(fl,  with  defign  to  perfuade  the  hearers  of  fome  truth 
in  queftlon  ;  a  parable  was  the  fame  kind  of  ftory,  more  ob- 
fcureiy  delivered  ;  and  an  allegory  was  the  relation  of  a  real  faft, 
delivered  in  fymbolic  terms :  Of  this  kind  was  the  ftory  of  the 
fall;  a  real  fafl,  told  allegorically.  According  to  Mr.  Col- 
lins, it  is  a.  fable  to  be  underftood  litterally,  becaufe  //  nx:ajfuited 
to  the  notions  of  the  ancients,  'who  thought  that  beajis  had,  in  the 
frjl  ages  nf  the  n.vcrld,  ihe  ufe  of  fpeech.  By  the  Ancients  he  muft 
mean,  if  he  means  any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  thofe  of  the  mo- 
faic  age  :  and  this  will  be  news.  His  authority  is,  in  truth,  aa 
authentic  one!  It  is  Balaam's  afs. — Agreeable,  fays  he,  10  ixhat 
is  related  in  the  Bible  of  Balanni'  s  of,  and  told  after  a  fimple  hif- 
torical  manner.  Now  the  Bible,  to  which  lie  fo  confidently  ap- 
peals, expref-ly  tdls  us,  that  Balaam  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  ; 
that  an  angel  intervened  ;  and  that  God  Almighty  opened  the 
-afs's  mouth.  But  however  he  is  pleafed  to  conceal  the  matter^ 
he  had  a  much  better  proof  that  the  Ancients  thought  beajis  had  the 
vfe  of  fpCcch  in  the  firjl  ages  of  the  nvorld  than  Balaani's  afs  ',  and 
that  was  Esoi''s  Fables,  And  this  might  have  led  him  rather 
to  the  (lory  of  Jotham,  fo  plainly  and  fimply  expcfed,  that,  had 
not  only  the  fei-pent,  but  the  tree  of  kno%vledge  likewife  fpoken, 
he  could  have  given  a  good  account  of  the  matter,  by  Jotham's 
fable  ;  told  after  a  fimple  hiftorical  manner,  like  all  the  relations  in 
the  Old  Tejiafnent.  A  great  improvement,  believe  me,  this,  ta 
his  difcovery, — that  the  ancients  thought  not  on.lv  that  beafis,  but 
that  trees  f poke  in  the  firfi  a'^es  of  the  ivorld.  The  Ancients  /  an* 
pleafe  you.  It  is  true,  they  delighted  in  fabulous  traditions. 
But  what  then  ?  they  had  always  the  fenfe  to  give  a  fufficicnt 
caufe  to  every  eftlft.  They  never  reprefented  things  out  of 
nature,  but  when  placed  there  by  fome  God,  who  had  nature  in 
kis  power,    liven  Homer,  the  lather  of  fables,  when  he  makes 

the 
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miah's  adventure  with  the  Rechabitcs  j  ^  an  inltruc- 
tion  partaking  of  the  joint  nature  oi  aoiion  and  apo- 
logue. 

This  was  the  birth  of  the  fable-,  a  kind  of 
fpeech  which  correfponds,  in  all  refpe6ts,  to  writ- 
ing by  hieroglyphics,  each  being  the  fymbol  of 
fomething  elle  underftood.  And,  as  it  fometimes 
happened,  when  an  Hieroglyphic  became  famous, 
it  loft  its  particular  fignification,  and  afTumed  a  ge- 
neral one ;  as  the  Caduceus,  for  inftance,  which  was, 
at  firft,  painted  only  to  denote  the  pacific  office  of 
Hermes,  became,  in  time,  to  be  the  common 
fymbol  of  league  and  amity :  fo  it  was  with  the 
Apologue  ♦,  of  which,  when  any  one  became  cele- 
brated for  the  art  and  beauty  of  its  compofition,  or 
for  fome  extraordinary  efficacy  in  its  application,  it 
was  foon  converted  and  worn  into  a  proverb. 
We  have  a  fine  inftance  of  this  in  the  mcflage  of 
Jehoafti  to  Amaziah,  "  Saying,  The  thijik  that 
,*'  was  in  Lebanon,  Jent  to  the  cedar  that  was  in 
"  Lebanon,  faying.  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  fen  to 
*'  wife :  and  there  pajfed  by  a  wild  beafi  that  was 
"  in  Lebanon,  and  trode  down  the  thijlle.  Thou 
*'  haft  indeed  fmittcn  Edom,  and  thine  heart  hath 
*'  lifted  thee  up  :  glory  of  this,  and  tarry  at  home : 
"  for  why  ftjouldeft  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt, 
"  that  thou  ftiouldeft  fall,  even  thou  and  Judah 
*'  with  thee  ?  *"'  Where  v/e  fee  plainly  that  this 
fatyric  apologue  of  the  thiftle  and  cedar  was  now 
become  a   proverb :  of  a  like  kind  is  that  of  the 

the  hcrfcs  of  Achilles  fpeak,  or  feel  human  pafiions,  thinks  it  not 
enough  to  repreient  them  as  ftimulated  by  a  Cod,  without  in- 
forming us,  that  they  themfelves  were  of  a  celeltial  and  immor- 
tal race. 

S  C.  XXXV.  ^  2  Kings  xiv.  9,  10. 
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prophet;  Howl,  fir-tree^  for  the  cedar  is  fallen  \  '  to 
denote  the  danger  of  the  lower  people,  when  their 
fiiperiors  cannot  withftand  the  civil  tempeft. 

III.  But  as  fpeech  improved  into  an  art,  the 
Apologue  was  contra6led  into  a  simile,  in  which 
men  conkilted  clofcnefs  as  Vv-ell  as  brevity  \  for  here 
the  fubjccl  itfeif  being  ftill  kept  in  fight,  there  was 
no  need,  as  in  the  Apologue,  of  a  formal  applica- 
tion: and  how  eafily  the  Apologue  Aid  into  the 
Similitude^  we  may  fee  by  the  following  paflage  of 
Jeremiah,  which,  being  fomething  between  both 
thefe  forms  of  fpeech,  communicates  of  cither's 
nature:  The  Lord  called  thy  name  a  green  olive-tree^ 
fair  and  of  goodly  fruit :  "jjith  the  noife  of  a  great  tu- 
mult he  hath  kindled  fire  upon  it,  and  the  branches  of 
it  arc  broken  \  i^c.  This  way  of  fpeaking  by 
Simile,  we  may  conceive  to  anfwer  to  the  ckinefe 
marks  or  characters  in  writir.g. 

Again,  as  from  fuch  marks  proceeded  the 
abbreviated  method  of  alphabetic  letters,  fo 
from  the  Simile,  to  make  language  ftill  more 
expedite  and  elegant,  came  the  metaphor-, 
which  is  indeed  but  a  Simile  in  little:  for  men  'io 
converfant  in  matter  ftill  wanted  fenfible  images  to 
convey  abftraft  ideas.  The  fteps  by  which  the 
Simile  v/as  contrafted  into  the  Metaphor,  may  be 
eafily  traced  by  a  careful  perufal  of  the  prophetic 
writings  -,  there  being  no  mode  of  fpeech  more 
common  than  that  compounded  of  both;  where 
the  Simile  is  juft  about  to  be  forfaken,  and  the 
Metaphor  to  be  received.  In  this  manner  are  God's 
judgments  denounced  againft  the  king  of  Afiyria: 
^'  Therefore  thus  faith  tlie  Lord  God,  becaufe 

*  ZtcH,  c.  .\i,  ver.  ?.  •*  2  KiKcs  xi.  16. 
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"  thou  haft  lifted  up  thyfelf  in  height,  and  he 
"  hath  Ihot  up  his  top  amongft  the  thick  boughs, 
"  and  his  heart  is  Hfced  up  in  his  height  i  I  have 
"  therefore  dehvered  him  into  the  hand  of  the 
"  mighty  one  of  the  heathen  :  —  and  ftrangers, 
"  the  terrible  of  the  nations,  have  cut  him  off, 
"  and  have  left  him  :  upon  the  mountains  and  in 
"  all  the  valleys  his  branches  are  fallen,  and  his 
"  boughs  are  broken  by  all  the  rivers  of  the  land, 
"  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  are  gone  down 
"  from  his  fhadow,  and  have  left  him.  Upon 
"  his  ruin  fhall  all  the  fowls  of  heaven  remain, 
"  and  all  the  beafts  of  the  field  fliall  be  upon  his 
"  branches.  To  the  end  that  none  of  all  the 
"  trees  by  the  waters  exalt  themfelves  for  their 
"  height,  neither  fhoot  up  their  top  amongft  the 
"  thick  boughs^"  Quintilian  confidering  this  ' 
matter  in  an  inverted  order,  yet  makes  an  obfer- 
vation,  where  he  fpeaks  of  metaphors^  much  to 
our  purpofe. — Continuus  [ufus]  vero  in  ailego- 
riam  et  asnigmata  exit "".  That  is.  As  the  allegory 
may,  by  degrees,  be  contra6led  into  a  Metaphor,  fo 
the  Metaphor,  by  beating  long  upon  it  may  be 
drawn  back  again  into  an  allegory. 

As  the  Simile  flid  into  a  Metaphor^  fo  the  me- 
taphor often foftened  into  a  fimple  epithet,  which 
foon  difcharged  ail  the  colouring  of  the  figure. 
This  is  obfervable  in  the  words  decrepid  %  capri- 
cious, and  a  great  many  others,  when  applied  either 
to  the  body  or  mind.     Which  being  firft  ufed  in 

^  EzEK.  xxxi.  ic,  ^  feq.  ^  L.  vlii.  c.  6. 

"  Decrepitus.  Comparatio  vitje  noftrae  cum  lucerna  nota 
fuit  Latinis,  ut  patet  ex  decrepiiorum  icnum  nuncupatione. 
Frim.  Seal.  p.  48. 

I  4  fimik. 
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fimile,  then  in  metaphor^  at  length,  by  frequent  ufe 
in  epithet y  loft  the  very  memory  of  their  original". 

Thus  we  fee  the  common  foundation  of  all  thefe 
various  modes  of  writing  and  speaking,  was  a 
PICTURE  or  IMAGE,  prefcntcd  to  the  imagination 
thro'  the  eyes  and  ears ;  which  being  the  fimpleft 
and  hioft  univerfal  of  all  kinds  of  information, 
(the  firft  reaching  thofe  who  could  not  decypher 
the  arbitrary  charaders  of  an  alphabet  •,  and  the 
latter  inftruding  thofe  who  were  yet  ftrangers  to 
abftrad  terms)  we  muft  needs  conclude  to  be  the 
natural  inventions  of  rude  neceffity. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  repeat  an  ob- 
fervation  made  before,  that  the  primitive  and  more 
fmiple  way  of  exprefTion,  whether  in  writing  or 
fpeaking^  did  not  always  ftraight  grow  into  difufe 
on  the  invention  of  a  more  improved  manner. 
Thus  we  fee  in  Scripture,  the  way  of  /peaking  by 
aftion  was  ftill  ufed  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Apologue ;  and  the  Apologue,  after  that  of  the 
Simile  and  Metaphor.  And  fo  again  in  writing-^ 
the  firft  and  fimpleft  hieroglyphics  continued  to  be 
ufed  in  Egypt,  (as  we  fhall  fee)  long  after  the 
refinement  of  them  into  thofe  more  artful  ones 
CdXXtd  fymholical ',  and  thefe,  after  that  further  im- 
provement into  chara6lers  or  7narks  refembling  the 
chinefe,  and  even  after  the  invention  of  letters. 

But  how,  as  in  thefe  feveral  modes  of  fpeech, 
fo  in  the  feveral  forms  of  writing,  men   made  a 

°  This  account  fliews  how  ridiculoufly  the  critics  were  em- 
ployed in  feeiiing  out  the  inventor  of  the  Apologue;  they  might 
as  well  have  fought  for  the  inventor  of  the  Metaphor,  and  car- 
ried their  re/earches  ftill  further,  and  with  Sancho  Pancha  in- 
quired after  the  inventor  of  eating  and  drinking. 

virtue 
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virtue  of  neceffity,  and  turned  that  into  ornament 
and  myftery,  which  had  its  birch  in  poveuty,  and 
was  brought  up  in  fimplicity  and  plainnefs,  is  to 
be  our  next  enquiry. 

II. 

It  is  now,  I  fuppofe,  apparent,  that  the  hitherto 
received  opinion,  that  the  Egyptians  invented  hiero- 
glyphics to  conceal  their  knowledge,  and  render 
it  myfterious,  is  altogether  without  foundation. 
However,  as  it  is  very  certain  they  did,  at  length, 
employ  hieroglyphic  writing  to  fuch  a  purpofe,  it 
will  be  proper  to  examine  how  this  came  about ; 
How  one  of  the  fimpleit  and  plaineft  means  of  in- 
ftrudion  came  to  be  converted  into  one  of  the  moit 
artificial  and  abftrufe. 

To  fupport  what  we  have  to  fay  on  this  hqad 
with  proper  authority,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  pro- 
duce two  important  paflages  from  Porphyry  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  concerning  the  feveral  na- 
tures and  kinds  of  Egyptian  writing.  On  thefe 
we  fhail  regulate  our  difcourfe ;  which  will,  in  its 
turn,  contribute  to  illuftrate  tiiefe  pafTages,  hitherto, 
as  we  conceive,  very  imperfedly  underflood. 

But  it  will  be  proper  firft  of  all  to  give  the  reader 
a  general  idea  of  the  feveral  natures  and  kinds  of 
Egyptian  writing,  according  to  the  order  of  time 
in  which  each  was  invented  and  improved;  and  for 
the  truth,  as  well  as  perfed  intelligence  of  the  ac- 
count, refer  him  to  the  whole  of  the  difcourfe. 

Egyptian  writing  was  of  four  kinds:  the  firft, 
HIEROGLYPHIC,  and  this  twofold:  the  more  rude, 
called  «/n^%Vj  and  the  more  artificial,  called /rc;?z- 
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cal:  thefecond,  symbolic  ;  and  this  likewife  was 
twofold  ;  the  more  fimple,  and  the  more  myfteri- 
ous;  x\\^t  tropical^  xKis  allegorical.  Thefe  two  kinds 
of  writing,  namely  the  hieroglyphic  and  fymbolic, 
(which  went  under  the  generic  term  oi hieroglyphics , 
diftinguiihed  mtoproper^  SLndJyml^clicKierogiyphics) 
were  not  compofed  of  the  letters  of  an  alphabet,  but 
of  marks  or  charafters  which  flood  for  things, 
not  words.  The  third  epistolic,  fo  called,  as 
we  (hall  fee,  from  its  being  firft  applied  to  civil 
matters:  and  the  fourth  and  laft,  hierogramma- 
Tic,  from  its  being  ufed  only  in  religiciis.  Thefe 
two  laft  kinds  of  writing,  namely,  the  epiftolic  and 
hierogrammatic,  expreffed  words,  and  were  form- 
ed by  the  letters  of  an  alphabet. 

We  come  now  to  the  paflages  in  queflion.  Por- 
phyry, fpeaking  of  Pythagoras,  tells  us:  That /^^ 
jfoJQurned  zvith  the  priejls  in  Egypt,  and  learnt  the 
wifdom  and  the  language  of  the  country,  together 
'iL'iih  their  three  forts  of  letters,  the  epistolic, 
the  HIEROGLYPHIC,  and  the  symbolic  ;  of  which 
the  HIEROGLYPHIC  exprcffcd  the  meaning  of  the 
writer,  by  an  imitation  or  pi5lure  of  the  thing  in- 
tended to  he  expreffed y  and  the  symbolic,  by  alle- 
gorical enigmas  "^ .  Clemens  is  larger  and  more  ex- 
plicit : 

t^  Tfcii  AlyvTf'.ioi'j  (pun'ji.  T^oc[AiA.a.ruv  at  T^Krcra<;  ^ta-ipopa^,  Etll- 
iTOAOrPA*IKnN  n,  >^  IEP0rAy<i)lKnN,  >c,'  ZYMB0AlKf2N  ' 
rur  fti?  xc»)ioXo7'«^x,£PV»  Hcilx  fAiyt,r,a-n,  tu.<v  ce  <x}\Xr,yofiiii/,iiiuv  xuict  Tivaj 
alvtfiA^c,  De  I'ita  Pyihagcra,  cap.  xi.  &  xii.  p.  15.  Ed.  Kujleri. 
lioljienius  tranuates  'vcov  (x\y  KOivohoyayAvm  xalac  f/,iiA,ricriv,  ruv  S\  aA?>})- 
yo^ni/Jvuf  Tojcla.  Tira;  Klnf(.:4c,  in  this  in;;nner  :  —  "  Quorum  illud 
*'  propriom  IS  comn:7ircm  loquendi  confuetuditiem  imitatur  ;  rcUqua 
*'  per  allegorias  ful)  qiiibufdam  jeiiigmatun)  involucris  fenfum 
*'  exprimunt."  By  which,  it  feems,  he  underftood  twk  yiXv 
yc»ro^o7y^,£Jw^  x»Ia  ^t|:  *:<Tf,  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  natmc  of 
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plicit :  —  Now  thofe  who  are  injirucfed  in  the  egyp-^ 
tian  wifdom^  learn  firjl  of  all  the  method  of  their 

feviral 

epijfotory  meriting  ;  and  tsih  ce  u>Xriyo^}iyJ.iin  kx[X  tuccc  alu.'^f, 
of  the  nature  both  of  hieroglyphic  and  JymboLc ;  whereas  the 
firft  words  are  an  explanation  of  hieroglyphic  uriting,  and  the 
fecond  only  of  fymbolic.  For  Porphyry  having  named  three 
k'nds  of  writing,  the  firft  comnion  tc  all  people  ;  the  two  other 
peculiar,  at  that  time,  to  the  Egyptians ;  when  he  comes  to 
fpeak  of  their  natures,  he  judicioufly  omit;  explaining  the 
epiicJa'-y,  which  all  the  world  knew',  and  confines  his  diicourle 
to  the  hiercglypbic  and  /ymbol-c.  But  was  it,  as  HoLlenius 
thought,  that  he  explained  the  nature  of  the  epiftolary  in  the 
words  rZi  fjih  ;coi>cAc.'«^'i4;r,  &c.  then  has  he  entirely  omitted  the 
proper  hier^gl.*h:c  (for  the  t*»  ct  aX^.r^ys^apt/tiT,  Src.  relates  only 
to  the  /)-mb;iic)  which  had  been  an  unpardonable  fault.  But 
that  this  is  Hollienius's  miltake  is  further  feen  by  the  next  paf- 
fage  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus :  for  what  Porphyry  calls  Z^.^rj- 
ghphical  ..nif\mlclical,  Clemens  calls  kleroghfhical ;  ufing  hiero- 
glyphical  as  a  generic  terra,  which  Porphjry  ufed  as  a  fpecific. 
Clemens,  I  fay,  giving  an  account  of  the  nature  of  hierogly- 
phic writing,  tells  us  it  was  of  two  forts ;  the  one,  KYPIOAO 
TEITAI  K.ATA  MIMHIIN,  eireSly  and  /imply  imitaies  the  thirg 
tmcnded  to  he  r£;r;f':/:tid;  by  this  he  meant  the  proper  hiero- 
glyphic (which  Porphyry,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  kinds, 
diilinguiihes  from  the  jymhdic)  and  what  is  more.  Porphyry 
feems  to  have  borrow  ed  h;s  expreliion  ot  tZ\i  lAt  jtcjjoXoya^i'ja)* 
Ksc:X  f*.'iifni7ir,  from  Clemens  s  xv^ioXoyiTrxi  xxix  ^l/xjj^-iv,  by  which 
this  latter  evidently  meant  to  exprefs  the  nature  of  the  proper 
hieroglyphic.  Eefides.  Clemens,  who  gives  the  nature  of 
epillclary  writing,  with  tie  fame  judgment  that  Porphyry 
omitted  giving  it,  defcribes  it  in  a  very  different  manner,  and 
with  great  propriety,  thus,  r,;  ^  f^ii  e>»  o>x  ~i:  'x^utjj*  STOlXElfiM 
KYPIOAOriKH.  Vet  a  learned  writer,  fupportcd  by  the  au- 
thority of  Holltenius,  which  ferved  his  parpofe  in  an  argu- 
ment for  the  low  aoiiquity  of  Egj^pt,  would  periuade  us  that 
Psrpbyry  did  ret  meun  by  the  €xprcjj;:n  zcwoX&yy^as  x.x[x  ^i/Ar,rir, 
that  the  charaSers  he  /poke  cf  irrAtatcd  the  forms  or  jiguris 
cf  the  things  ir.t ended  by  them  ;  FOR  that  nvas  net  the  (jujjir}j,q 
rjchichthe arci  nt  njL-nters  oj'ctihed  t~  LETTERS.  \Sacr.  and  Vrt-f, 
H.Ji.  cf  the  W-^rld  canned,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^gc]  This  argument  is 
a  PiUiio  Pnnci  it  ;  which  fuppofes  Porphyry  to  be  here  de- 
fcribing  epiilolary  writing.  On  this  fuppofiticn  the  writer  lap, 
that  the  im:tcticn  cf  the  forms  or  figures  of  t-ings,  is  net  the 
^i^jjTK-  tie  a^.ci(Kt  Ki^ritfrs  ajcrihcd  to  Id  ten »     Certainly  it  is  not. 

But 
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feverd  forts  of  letters ;  the  firfi  of  which  is  called 
E-PiSTOLic  J    the  fecond    sacerdotal,    ns    being 

iifed 

But  Porphyry  is  not  fpeaking  of  tetters,  but  of  hieroglyphic 
figures  :  therefore  p/A>io-j,-  does  here,  and  may  any  where,  mean 
(becaufe  it  is  the  literal  {e.\-\{Q  of  the  word)  imitation  of  the 
figure  of  things.  Ho\ve\'er,  let  us  confider  his  criticifm  on  this 
word,  tho'  it  makes  fo  little  to  his  purpofe: — Socrates  in  Plato 
fays,  it  feems,  5  ^1%  ruv  crv^.T^xhuv  re  JcJ  y^xfCfAoiruv  tjSii  taiuv  ruv 
•BT^^ff/MTuv  AnOMIMOTMENOS*  and  the  ancietits,  the  learned 
writer  tells  us,  ixjere  exceeding  philo/ophicat  in  their  accounts  of 
hoth  ivoriis  and  letters  :  ^uohen  a  ivord  or  fjund  ivas  thought  fully 
to  expyefs,  according  to  their  notions,  the  thing  nvhich  it  ivas  de- 
figned  to  be  the  name  of,  then  they  culled  it  the  elxtov,  or  piSlure  of 
that  thing.  The  ancients  were,  without  doubt,  wonderfully 
profound;  if  we  will  believe  Kircher  and  his  fchool  :  but  if  a 
plain  man  may  be  heard,  all  the  myftery  cf  (il[A.-/iffK;  and  eUuv  was 
itmply  this :  Alphabetic  letters,  as  we  have  obferved,  fprung 
from  hieroglyphic  charaflers ;  and  even  received  their  form  from 
thence.  Now  the  ancients,  as  was  very  natural,  when  they 
fpoke  of  the  povv'er  of  letters,  and  of  words  compofed  of  letters, 
frequently  transferred  the  terms  /yJ^v;5-(?  and  tUuv,  to  thefe,  which 
properly  belonged  to  hieroglyphic  characters:  a  plain  proof  of 
this  is  the  very  word  uTToiA.ii/.io(ji.aci,  quoted  by  the  learned  writer 
from  Plato  ;  which  literally  fignifies,  to  imitate  from  an  exemplary 
but  figuratively,  to  exprefs,  at  large  :  So  'E7A«'<7/xa  originally  fig- 
nified  any  thing  formed  and  faihioned  by  art ;  traduftively,  a 
fimilitude  in  fpeech,  nay,  the  mufical  modulation  of  the  voice. 
There  is  a  remarkable  paffage  in  Plutarch's  difcourfe  of  the 
Pythian  prophetefs  no  longer  rendering  her  prophecies  in  'verfe ;  where 
the  word  'aXacri^a  is  generally  thought  to  be  ufed  in  the  firfl  of 
thefe  traduftive  fenfes,  but  I  think  it  muft  be  underilood  in  the 
fecond;    fpeaking  of   the  ancient  manner   of  delivering    the 

oracles,  he  tayS,—iix.dvriSv\flov,  a^l  7\Ci^Vy  aXk  Iv  l^-ir^u  t^  cfxu  f^ 
riAASMATI  3^  f^eliipo^ar?  iivoijLa.Tuv,  xj  y^sr  aJxa.  I^r.  Le  Cierc, 
l^De  Prophetia,  p.  18.  tom.  iv.  Comm.  in  V.  7".]  tranflates  the 
latter  part  thus,  pedibus  vinda,  tumida,  quo'Jias  ^  tralafitiis 
*verlis  v.onftantia,  &  cum  tibia  pronunciata.  But  'ZBXcca-iJLoii  fig- 
nifies here,  not  qn^Jitis  'verbis,  but  that  modulation  of  the  voice 
which  we  may  rail  placida  confonnatio,  and  is  oppoled  to  cl/iy,  a 
contrary  modulation  of  the  voice,  which  may  be  called  gravis 
tonformatio,  Thefe  two  were  ufed  in  the  theatre  (to  which  the 
matter  is  compared)  in  a  kind  of  recitative  on  the  flute  :  {0  that 
what  Plutarch  would  fay,  is  this,  that  the  ancient  oracles 
were  not  only  delivered  in  verfe,  and  in  a  pompous  figurative  ftylc, 
but  were  furg  likewife  to  the  flute.    To  o/xw  and  -aMc-fAd'h  he  op- 
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nfed  hy  the  facred  fcrihes ;  the  laft  with  which  they 
ionclude  their  injlr unions ^  hieroglyphical.  Of 
thefe  different  methods,  the  one  is  in  the  plain  end 
common  way  of  writing  hy  the  firft  elements  of  words y 
or  letters  of  an  alphabet ;  the  other  by  symbols.  Of 
the  fymbolic  way  of  writings  which  is  of  three  kinds  j 
the  firji  is  that  plain  and  common  one  of  imitating 
the  figure  of  the  thing  reprefented\  the  fecond  is  by 
tropical  marks  \  and  the  third,  in  a  contrary  way,  of 
ullegorizing  by  Enigmas,  Of  the  firft  fort,  namely^ 
by  a  plain  and  direct  itnitation  of  the  figure,  let  this 
Jiand  for  an  inftance :  —  to  fignify  the  fun,   they 

pofed  av^^vHov,  in  the  fenfe  of  u»tu»ai>/e;  and  to  fABlccipo^aTi 
ivoiA.oi.rav  he  oppofed  7^irr,v,  plain,  Jimple.  Plutarch  ufes  «rA«V;x» 
again  in  the  fenfe  of  conform atlo,  where  fpeaking  of  the  elocu- 
tion of  Pericles,  he  calls  it  ni\ASMA  (pwvJj?  aDogt;Cov,  a  compofed 
modulation  of  i-oice.  But  Quintilian  employs  it  in  the  very  fenfe 
in  queftion,  to  exprefs  a /oft  and  delicate  modulation  of  fuoice. 
Sit  autem  imprimis  ledio  virilis  &  cum  fuavitate  quadam  gravis, 
&  non  quidem  profa?  fimilis,  quia  carmen  eft,  &  le  poetce  canere 
teftantur.  Non  tamen  in  canticum  diffoluta,  nee  plasmats 
(ut  nunc  a  plerifque  fit)  effoeminata,  1.  i.  c.  14.  Hence  again, 
in  another  traduction,  plafma  was  ufed  to  fignify  a  certain  medi- 
cine, that  fpeakers  in  public  took  to  render  their  voice  foft  and 
harmonious, 

Sede  leges  celfa,  liquido  cum  plafnafc  guttur 
Mobile  conlueris Fe>/.  Sat.  i.  ver.  17. 

Turnebus,  not  attending  to  this  progreffive  change  in  the  fenfe  of 
words,  and  taking  his  fignification  of  plafma  from  the  pa/fage  of 
Quintilian,  fuppofed  that  plafma,  in  this  place  of  the  poet,  fig- 
nifies  not  a  medicament,  but  a  foft  and  delicate  modulation 
of  the  voice.  —  Eft  cum  molli  &  tenera  fidaque  vocula  poema 
cliquaverit  udo  gutture.  Eft  enim  plafma,  ut  alio  loco  docui, 
cum  vox  eft  tenera  &  mollis.  On  the  other  hand,  Lubin,  who 
had  taken  his  fignification  of  plafma  from  this  place,  will 
needs  have  the  fame  word  in  the  paftage  quoted  above  from 
Qiiintilian  to  fignify  not  a  foft  and  delicate  modulation  of  the 
voice,  but  a  medicament.  Turnebi  hujus  loci  explicatio,  1.  xxviii, 
c.  26.  Adverfar.  mihi  non  placet,  &  hoc  Quiniiliani  loco  re- 
futatur.     Comment,  in  Pef, 
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made  a  circle  •,  the  moon^  a  half  circle.  The  fecond, 
cr  tropical  way  of  writings  is  by  changing  and  tranf- 
f erring  the  ohjeSi  with  jufinefs  and  propriety  °' :  this 
they  do,  fometimes  by  a  Jimple  change,  fometimes  by 
a  complex  multifarious  transformation ;  thus  they 
leave  engraven '  on  fiones  and  pillars  the  praifes  of 
their  kings,  under  the  cover  of  theologic  fables.  Of 
the  third  fort,  by  enigmas,  take  this  example:  the 
cblique  courfe  of  the  Jiars  occafioned  their  reprefent- 
ing  them  by  the  bodies  of  ferpents  -,  but  the  fun  they 
likened  to  a  fcarabaus,  becaufe  this  infeol  makes  a 
round  ball  of  beaffs  dung,  and  rolls  it  circularly,  with 
its  face  oppofed  to  that  luminary  \ 

Thus 

^  xcft  olasioriTla  fjiiiayoilii  tCj  fisIoIiSc'vlK"  That  is,  as  I  under- 
fland  it,  reprefenting  one  thing  by  another,  which  other 
hath  qualiiies  bearing  relation  or  analogy  to  the  thing  re- 
prefented. 

'  a.va.ygx'Piic-i  ^las  Tav  Kvsi'y>.vpuv.  The  latin  tranflator  keeps 
clofe  to  his  original,  anaglyphicis  dcfcribunt ;  and  Stanley,  [Li'ves 
of  Phil.  p.  350,  ed.  3'^.]  they  lurite  by  anaglyphies :  as  if  this 
was  a  new  fpecies  of  writing,  now  firit  mentioned  by  Clemens, 
and  to  be  added  to  the  other  three :  whereas,  I  fuppofe,  it  was 
Clemens's  intention  only  to  tell  us  that  tropical  fymbols  were 
chiefly  to  be  met  with  on  their  ftone  monuments,  engraven  in 
relief;  which  was  true. 

*  AvTHCX  04  ca^  AlyvTrliOi^  /r^ctidivot/jivoi  'sj^ojTov  (xsv  'sscivlciiv  Tiuv 
AlyvTfl'iuv  y^uiAiActruv  [/.idooop  lK[Acx.vBcivii(Ti,  f^v  EniZTOAOrPA<J>I-' 
KHM  xci7\iiiAevr,v '  oivti^ixii  ^l,  Tr,v  lEPATIKHN,  -h  ^caivrcti  oJ  I'fpo- 
y^a,[f.iji.xlcti'  vrccTnv  ^h  n^  reKsvlaiav,  r^v  lEPOFAT'I'IK.HN"  19;  19 
ftsf  Er«  ^i»  TiiJv  lasg^uTuv  rot%siwv  x.vg^ioXoyixr,  '  jj  ^\,  avi/.ho'XiX.Yi '  r^c  ^s 
cvi^^ohiK'ni  rj  (Mv  Kv^ioT^oyiTrcti  xa/roe,  /xij^nctv  *  09  ^'  ua'sre^  r^oTirmui 
y^ciipeTcci'  vi  ^\  aviix^v;  aMij/s^eiVai  xctla.  rtvw;  aivtlftaj.  "HAjoi/  yiv 
y^ct^cci  ^ii}iii/.zvot,  xvkXov  woiHat '  1.i7\r,vr,v  ^j,  ay(^r,fj^x  ^r,von^\(;,  xctid 
TO  xvQio7\oyiij/,BVov    Eid®-  *     T^oTTtxws  ^=,  x«T     oiX£ioT))]c»     iA,ilciyovie<;    JtJ 

icyci^ah^j^leg  avxy^xlpaa-t  ^tcc  ruv  a,-ixy7\.'j<^uv '  ra?  'Si  Kara  ts?  ainy- 
fAs\'>  TjtTS  Elds;,  Oiiyjjix  e^cii  Tooe,  tx  f/Av  ydo  tuiv  ah.hut  xf^uv,  dia 
T'/ji/  -ETo^sIav  TKv  M^v-t  u(peuv  ffU'^xsw  uTn'mx^ov  '     Tnv  ol  'Hhtjv,  7ri  rS 
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Thus  thefe  two  ancient  Greeks :  but  both  of 
them  being  in  the  general  miftake  concerning  the 

a.ii^'ic^QCTU'n'^  xfXii-^at.  Strom,  lib,  v.  p.  555,  559.  Ed.  MoreU. 
— — jjj  '<;  (jLiii  Eft  oix  Tcj'j  'Sr^wTwc  ^oi^i'iCt'v  Kv^toAoym-zi  '  r,  SI,  crv^i^- 
^ixr,,  the  latin  tranflator  turns  thus,  Cujus  una  quidem  eji  fer 
prima  elementa  xu^ioMyix-/i,  id  ejl,  proprie  loquBtis  ;  altera  ^vert 
fymbolua,  id  e[},  per  figtta  fignificans.  This  is  fo  faithfully 
tranflated,  that  it  preserves  the  very  ambiguity  of  the  original, 
and  leaves  us  ftill  to  guefs  at  the  author's  divifion.  Mai^am 
takes  it  juft  wrong;  and  fo  does  his  nephew  Stanley  :  the  firfi: 
of  thefe  learned  men  quotes  and  translates  the  paiTage  thus: 
Triplex  erat  apud  jEgyptios  charaderum  ratio,  'ETrn-oT^of^ix^iii-^,  ai 
fcrihendas  epijiolas  apta,  Jiue  'vulgaris ;  'li^d^ltzyj,  qua  utuntur 
'h^oy^xiJi[^cili'i'<;,  qui  de  rebus  facris  fcribunt ;  ^ 'iz^oyXvpxio,  Jhcra. 
/culptura;  Hujus  dur£  funt  /-ecics,  l^v^io'Xoyiy.ri,  propiie  loquetis 
per  prima  elementa,  ^  Zu/.<.CoAi«j3\  perfegna  \Cati.  Cbrou.  p.  38. 
fratieq.  Ed.'\  The  fecond  thus, — the  laft  and  jynfl  perfeSi,  hiero- 
glyphical ;  whereof  one  is  curiologic,  t/>e  other  fymbolic. 
[^Liijes  of  Phil.  p.  329.  3'^.  ed.]  By  this  interpretation,  the 
learned  Father  is,  i .  made  to  enumerate  three  kinds  of  writing, 
but  to  explain  only  the  laft,  namely  hieroihphics ;  2.  which  is 
worfe,  he  is  made  to  fay  one  kind  of  hieroglyphics  was  by 
letters  of  an  alphabet ;  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  ^nx  tZv  'zn^trrwv 
rot^iL'v :  3.  which  is  ftill  worfe,  he  is  made  to  divide  hiero- 
glyphics into  two  forts,  curiologic  and  fpnkoUc  ;  and  fymholic 
into  three  forts,  curiologic,  tropical,  and  allegorical ;  which 
xnakes  the  prior  divifion  into  curiologic  and  fymbolic,  inac- 
curate and  abfurd ;  and  fpreads  a  general  confufion  over  the 
whole  paiTage.  Their  miftake  feems  to  have  arifen  from  fup- 
pofing  /it£9ols  liarjy>x<p\x.^i;  (the  immediate  antecedent)  was  un- 
derftood  at  r,c,  r]  f^iv  Wi ;  whereas  it  was  the  more  remote  antecedent, 
fji'Mh  AlyvTrliuv  y^ccyiu.cirajv :  and  what  made  them  fuppofe  this, 
was,  I  prefume,  the  author's  exprelling  the  common  plain  way 
of  writing  by  letters  of  an  alphabet,  and  the  common  plain  way 
of  imitating  by  figures  (two  very  different  things)  by  the  fame 
words,  xv^i(,7.(jymYi  and  Kv^io\oyH-rciL!, ;  not  coniidering  that  ha.  rZst 
w^-wTwi/  roix^iojv,  joined  to  the  adjeftive,  fignified  writing  by 
letters ;  and,  y.ocrci  [^i.^r,a\.i,  joined  to  the  verb,  fignified  ^ixriting 
by  figures.  In  a  word  then,  the  plain  and  cafy  meaning  of  Cle- 
mens is  this, — '*  The  Egyptian  method  of  writing  was  epiftolic, 
*'  facerdotal,  and  hieroglyphical ;  of  this  method,  the  epiftolic 
**  and  facerdotal  were  by  letters  of  aa  alphabet,  the  hierogly- 
*'  phical,  by  fymbols :  fymbols  were  of  three  kiuds,  curiolo- 
*'  gic,  tropical,  and  allegorical." 

originaj 
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original  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  it  is  no 
wonder  their  accounts  fhould  be  inaccurate  and 
confufed.  The  firft  miftake  common  to  both,  and 
the  natural  conlequence  of  that  falfe  principle,  is 
making  the  epistolary  writing  firft,  in  order  of 
time ',  which  was  indeed  the  laft.     For  that  this 

was 

*  This  was  indeed  a  very  logical  conclufion  from  the  opinion 
ihat  hieroglyphics  nuere  indented  to  hide  myfteries  ;  but  the  high 
improbability  of  the  faft  (houJd  have  led  them,  one  would 
think,  to  the  falfhood  of  the  premifTes.  That  the  Egyptians  had 
letters  before  they  had  hieroglyphics^  feems  to  me  as  extravagant 
as  that  they  danced  before  they  could  walk  ;  and,  I  believe,  will 
feem  fo  to  all  who  confider  the  firft  part  of  this  difTertation. 
However,  a  modern  writer  has  taken  up  that  opinion  ;  and  tells 
us  in  plain  terms,  that  the  hieroglyphical  nxiay  of  ixiriting  nxas  not 
the  tr.ojl  ancient  njnay  of  ixriting  in  Egypt ;  \Conne£i,  of  the  Sacr* 
and  Prof  Hijf.  vol.  i.  p.  230.  and  again  to  the  fame  purpofe 
vol.  ii.  293,  294.]  partly,  I  prefume,  as  it  favoured  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  the  low  antiquity  of  Egypt ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  in 
compliment  to  that  confequential  notion,  that  not  only  all  arts 
and  fciences  came  from  the  Hebrews,  but  all  the  vehicles  of 
knowledge  likewife ;  whence,  particularly,  the  author  of  the 
Court  of  the  Gentiles  derives  hieroglyphics.  The  greateft  piecei 
of  the  jeivijh  ivifdom,  fays  Mr.  Gale,  ixjere  couched  under  the  cover 
cf  fymbols  and  types ;  ^whence  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations  hor- 
ronxied  their  hieroglyphic  and  fymlolic  ivi/dom.  [Part  i.  p.  77.] 
But  on  what  ground  does  the  author  of  the  Connexion  build,  in 
fupport  of  his  opinion  ?  On  this,  that  letters  are  very  ancient; 
in  which,  without  doubt,  he  is  right :  but  furely  not  fo  ancient 
as  he  would  have  them.  However,  the  Argument  he  ufes  is 
certainly  a  very  perverfe  one :  There  is  one  confideration  more, 
iays  he,  nvhich  makes  it  very  probable  that  the  u/e  of  letters 
(ame  from  Noah,  and  out  of  thefirji  nuorld,  and  that  is  the  account 
ivhich  the  Chinefe  give  cf  their  letters.  They  ajfert  their 
firjl  emperor  J  ivhom  they  name  Fohy,  to  be  the  inventor  of  them  ; 
before  Fohy  they  ha've  no  records,  and  their  Fohy  and  Noah  nvere 
the  fame  perfn.  [vol.  i.  p.  236]  Now  it  unluckily  happens 
that  the  Chinefe  are  without  letters,  even  to  this  day.  Nor 
are  we,  for  all  this,  to  think  our  author  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  Chinefe  charafters  ;  for  he  tells  us  foon  after,  that  the 
Chinefe  have  no  notion  of  alphabetical  letters,  hut  make  ufe  of  cha- 
raiierf  to  exprefs  their  meaning.     Their  charaSten  are  not  defignei 
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was  their  fentimenc  appears  from  Clemens's  calling 
hieroglyphic  writino-  uVarriv  tixi  TfXjJIai'ay,  the  laft 
and  moft  perfed  kind.  The  fecond  common  mil- 
take  is  their  counting  but  three  forts  of  writing, 
when,  indeed,  there  were  four  j  as  is  difcoverable 
even  from  their  own  reckoning:  Porphyry  naming 
epiJtoUcy  hieroglyphic,  andjymbolic;  Clemens,  epifio- 
lic,  facer  dotal,  and  hieroglyphical;  the  Firft  leaving 
out  facer  dotal,  which  the  Second  fupplies  -,  and  the 
Second  fymholic,  which  the  Firft  fupplies.  Their 
other  miftakes  are  peculiar  to  each :  Clemens  errs 
moft  in  enumerating  the  feveral  forts  -,  and  Por- 
phyry in  explaining  their  feveral  natures. 

This  latter  writer  names  the  three  forts,  epiftolic, 
hieroglyphic,  and  fymbclic;  and  this  was  not  much 
amils,  becaufe  the  fourth,  the  hierogrammatic,  or 
facerdotal,  not  differing  from  the  epijiolic  in  its  na- 
ture, but  only  in  its  ufe,  he  comprized  it,  we  may 

to  expre/s  n.ijorcli,  f<.r  they  are  vfe-l  hy  fe'veral  fieighhoivinv  nations 
<v:iho  d':^er  in  language,  [p.  244.]  Thus  the  learned  writer,  be- 
fore he  was  aware,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  letters  of  higher 
antiquity  than  h-eioglyphus,  hath  proved  jufl:  the  contrary  ;  even 
that  hieroglyphic  charaders,  not  letters,  were  the  writing  fo 
early  as  his  Noah  :  For  the  Chinefe  charaiflers  are  properly 
hieroglyphics,  that  is,  marks  for  things,  not  '^':ords;  and  hiero- 
ghphics  they  are  called  by  all  the  miflionaries  fiom  whom  we 
have  the  moft  authentic  accounts  of  China.  But  had  their  cha- 
raifters  been  indeed  letters,  as  our  author,  in  this  place,  by 
miilake  fuppofed  them,  yet  ftiU  his  argument,  would  have  had 
no  weight ;  and  1  will  beg  leave  to  tell  him  why  :  The  Chinefe 
tharaders  in  ufe  at  prefent  are  very  modern  in  comparifon  of 
the  monarchy.  The  miffionaries  tell  us  (as  may  be  feen  by  the 
qiJo;ations  oiven  abcve)  that  the  Chinefe  character  hath  under- 
gone feveral  changes ;  that  their  fiift  way  of  writing  was,  like  the 
Mexican,  by  pic  ure ;  that  thev  then  abbreviated  it  in  ihe  man- 
ner of  the  molt  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  and  at  length 
brought  it,  by  many  gradual  improvements,  to  its  prefent  coh- 
trafleJ  form  :  yet  a  'cal  charaSier  or  hie'O-Jyfhic  the  Chinefe 
writing  ftill  is ;  and  fo  is  likely  to  continue. 

Vol.  IIL  K  fuppofe, 
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flippofe,  under  the  generic  term  of  epijlolic :  but 
when  he  comes  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  fymbo- 
Ik,  whidh  is  performed  two  ways,  tropically  and 
alkgoricdlyy  he  quite  omits  the  firft,  and  infills 
only  on  the  latter. 

Clemens,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  us  thefe  three 
kinds,  the  epijlolic^  the  facerdotal  or  hierogram- 
matical,  and  the  hieroglyphical.  Here  epijlolic  is 
ufed  as  a  fpecific  term,  dind  hieroglyphical  2iS,  ?^  ge- 
neric ;  juft  contrary  to  Porphyry,  who,  in  his  enu- 
meration, employs  them  the  other  way:  but  then, 
as  to  their  nature,  Clemens  fays,  the  epijlolic  and, 
facerdotal  were  by  letters  of  an  alphabet^  and  the 
hieroglyphic  by  fymbols:  the  firft  part  of  the  expla- 
nation is  exad.  We  have  obferved  that  Porphyry 
judicioufly  omits  to  explain  epiftolary  writing,  as 
fuppofmg  it  to  be  well  known :  but  Clemens, 
who  adds  to  epiftolary,  facerdotal,  a  way  of  writ- 
ing, tho'  like  the  epiftolary,  by  an  alphabet,  yet 
being  confined  to  the  ufe  of  the  priefts,  not  fo  well 
known,  he  with  equal  judgment  explains  their  na- 
ture :  but  the  latter  part  of  his  account,  where  he 
fays  hieroglyphic  writing  was  by  fymbols,  making 
fymbolic,  which  is  a  fpecific  term,  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  hieroglyphical,  which  he  ufes  generically, 
is  an  unlucky  blunder  j  of  which  this  is  the  confe- 
quence,  that  proceeding  to  divide  fymbolic,  as  a 
generic  term,  into  three  forts,  ctiriologic,  tropical 
and  allegorical',  he  falls  into  a  dired  contradi6lion  : 

T71?  S\  SujuSoAt!'.?]?,    fays    he,    i   y.h  y-v^ioXoyeTrxi  kxtx 

jut'/^/t-no-iv,  the  Jirji  kind  of  fyynholic  writing  is  by  a  plain 
midfimple  imitation  of  the  figure  of  the  thing  intended 
to  be  reprefented',  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
very  nature  of  a  fymbol-,  a  fymbol  being  the  repre- 
fcntation  of  one  thing  by  the  figure  of  another.  For 
inftance,  it  was  the  bull  Apis,  and  not  the  pidurc 

or 
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or  image  of  Ofiris,  that  was  the  fymhol  of  Ofiris: 
Clemens  therefore,  we  conceive,  Ihould  havefaid,T— 
hieroglyphics  were  written  curiologically  and  fymholi- 
cally-y  that  the  curiologic  hieroglyphics  v/ere  by  imiia- 
tion\  xhtfymbolic,  hy  cojiverjion-,  and  that,  of  this 
cowutrfion^  there  v/ere  two  kinds,  the  tropical  and 
allegorical',  and  then  all  had  anfwered  to  his  fore- 
going divifion.  For  the  reft.  He  explains  the  na- 
ture of  curiologic  and  fymbolic  hieroglyphics  with 
fufficient  exaftnefs  -,  fave  that  the  firft  inftance  he 
gives  of  allegoric  fymbols  feems  to  belong  to  the 
tropical. 

Thus  we  fee  howthefe  writers  contribute  to  the 
corre6ting  one  another's  miftakes.  What  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  further  clearing  up  their  accounts, 
which,  obfcure  as  they  are,  are  the  beft  that  anti- 
quity will  afford  us,  fhall  be  occafionally  confidered 
as  we  go  along. 

Let  us  next  enquire  how  hieroglyphics  came 
to  be  employed  for  the  vehicle  of  wyjiery, 

I.  The  Egyptians,  in  the  beginnings  of  their  mo- 
narchy, wrote  like  all  other  infant  nations,  in  a 
kind  of  univerfal  charafter  by  picture ;  of  which 
rude  original  effays,  v/e  have  yet  fome  traces  re- 
maining amongft  the  hieroglyphics  of  Hcrapollo  % 
who  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  painted  a 
man^s  two  feet  in  water  to  fignify  a /«//<?r ",  and  fmcke 
afceyiding  upwards  to  denote /r^''.  But  to  render 
this  rude  invention  lefs  incommodious,  they  foon 
devifed  the  more  artful  way  of  putting  one  fingle 
figure   for  the  mark  or   reprefentative  of  feveral 

"  Horap,  1.  i.  c.  65.  '■'•  1.  ii.  c.  16, 
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things;  and  thus  made  their  pidure,  and  hiero- 
glyphic. 

This  was  the  lirfl  improvement  of  that  rude  and 
barbarous  way  of  recording  mens  ideas  -,  and  was 
pradlifed  in  a  twofold  manner ;  the  one  more 
fimple,  by  putting  the  principal  part  for  the  whole  ; 
the  other  more  artificial,  by  putting  one  thing,  of 
rcfembling  quahties,  for  another.  The  firft  fpe- 
cies  was  the  curiologic  hieroglyphic-,  the  fe- 
cond,  the  tropical  hieroglyphic-,  the  latter 
of  which  was  a  gradual  improvement  on  the  for- 
mer ;  as  appears  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  from  the  records  of  antiquity.  Thus 
the  moon  was  fometimes  reprefented  by  z  half  circle^ 
fometimes  by  a  cynocephalus  ^' :  The  overflowings 
of  the  Nile,  fometimes  by  a  fpreading  water  in 
heaven  and  earthy  fometimes  by  a  lion"^  •,  (a  hie- 
roglyphic, we  may  fuppofe,  invented  after  they  had 
learnt  a  httle  aftronomy  :)  2i  judge,  fometimes  by  a 
man  without  hands,  holding  down  his  eyes^,  to  de- 
note the  duty  of  being  unmoved  by  intereft  or 
pity  •,  fometimes  by  a  dog  near  a  royal  robe  ^  -,  for 
they  had  a  fuperftition  that  a  dog,  of  all  ani- 
mals, was  only  privileged  to  fee  the  gods;  and  it 
was  an  old  cultom  for  their  judges  to  behold  and 
examine  their  kings  naked :  now  in  all  thefe  in- 
ilances  we  fee  the  firft  hieroglyphic  is  curiclogical ; 
the  fecond,  tropical. 

The  Egyptians  therefore,  employed,  as  we  fay, 
the  proper  hieroglyphics  to  record,  openly  and  plain- 
ly, their  laws,  policies,  public  morals,-  and  hiilory  ; 
and  in  a  word,  all  kinds  of  civil  matters. 

y  I.  i.  c.  14.  2  i_  J    c.  21.  •   Plutarch.  If. 

^  Oftr,—Diod,  Sic.  lib.  i.  b  j^;..^j,^  I  I  c.  40. 
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I.  This  is  feen  from   thofe  remaining  monu- 
ments of  old  Egyptian  wifdom,  the  obelisks  ^ 

That 

*  A  late  curious  Voyager,  who  had  examined  the  larger 
PYRAMIDS  with  great  exafinefs,  and  found  no  hieroglyphics 
infcribed  upon  them,  either  without  or  within,  concludes,  rather 
too  haftily,  that  they  were  built  before  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphic 
writing  in  Egypt;  and  from  thence  inlinuates  another conclufion, 
in  favour  of  the  abfurd  hypothefis  here  confuted,  that  hierogly- 
phics were  not  the  firft  fpecies  of  writing  known  in  Egypt ;  and 
confequently,  did  not  come  from  pidure-writing,  but  from  al- 
phabetic marks  ;  a  foob'fh  error,  which  betrays  great  ignorance 
in  the  natural  progrefs  of  human  knowledge.  "  Si  je  fuppofe 
*'  (fays  Captain  Norden)  que  les  Pyramides,  meme  les  der- 
**  nieres,  ont  ete  elevees  avant  que  Ton  eut  I'ufaga  des  hiero- 
**  glyphes,  je  ne  I'avance  fans  t'ondement.  Qui  pourroit  fe 
*'  periuader,  que  les  Egyptiens  euffenc  lailTe  ces  fuperbes 
*•  monumens,  fans  la  moindre  infcription  hieroglyphique,  eux, 
"  qui,  comme  on  Tobferve  de  toutes  parts,  prodigueoient  les 
"  hieroglyphes  fur  tous  les  ediiices  de  quelque  confideration  ? 
*'  Or  on  n'en  apper^oit  aucun,  ni  au  dedans,  ni  au  dehors,  des 
*•  pyramides,  pas  meme  fur  les  mines  des  temples  de  Ja  feconde 
*•  et  de  la  troifieme  pyramide  :  n'ell  ce  pas  une  preuve  que 
**  I'origine  des  pyramides  precede  celle  des  hieroglyphes,  que 
"  Ton  regarce  neanmoins  comme  les  premiers  caradteres  donton 
•*  ait  ufe  eu  Egypte/' — Voyage  a'  Egypte^  3'^"'  partie  p.  75. 

The  curious  voyager  not  only  fatisfies  himfelf  in  accounting 
for  the  want  of  hieroglyphic  chara£ters  on  the  Pyramids,  by 
their  being  built  before  the  invention  of  fuch  chara<5lers,  but 
feems  to  value  himfelf  upon  a  difcovery  refulting  from  it,  that 
Hteroilyphics  'were  n't  the  firjl  fort  of  ^writing  in  Egypt.  But 
there  is  a  greater  difficulty  in  this  matter  than  he  was  aware  of. 

It  hath  been  proved  at  large,  that  marks  for  things.,  by  a 
kind  of  pifture-writing,  were  the  firft  rude  effort  of  every 
people  upon  earth,  to  convey  and  perpetuate  their  intelligence, 
and  conceptions  to  one  another,  as  foon  as  they  began  to  affo- 
ciate  into  inbes  and  nations.  The  Monuments  in  queftion  are 
a  proof  that  the  ereftors  of  them  had  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
civil  life.  No  one  then,  who  underftands  what  Society  is, 
can  doubt  but  that  the  Egyptians  had  then  a  method  of  con- 
veying their  thoughts  at  a  diltance,  by  vifible  marks  :  and  no 
one,  acquainted  with  the  flow  progrefs  of  human  inventions, 

K.  3  can 
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That  very  ancient  one  of  RamefTes,  now  ftanding 
before  the   pontific  palace   in   Rome,    and   firft 

ereded 

tan  imagine  that  alphabetic  writing  was  the  firft  effort  towards 
this  conveyance.     Hence  arifes  the  difficulty. 

But  this  obfervation  of  the  curious  voyager,  which  furnifhes 
the  difficulty,  fupplie^  thefolution.  Suppofe  only  the  Pyramids 
to  be  erefted  in  the  interval  between  the  inventions  of  curiologic 
and //-a/j/W  hieroglyphics,  that  is,  between  their  natural  and  more 
artificial  Hate,  and  the  difficulty  vanifhes :  For  in  their  natural 
ftate,  they  would  be  only  ufed  out  of  neceffity  ;  and  not  for  or- 
nament, luxury,  or  decoration.  So  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  do 
not  find  them  on  the  pyramids  in  pompous  and  flattering  in- 
fcriptions,  like  thofe  on  the  obelisks. 

His  obfervation,  Norden,  indeed,  gives  as  a  proof  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  pyramids;  and  very  juflly.  iiuthis  Draw- 
ings fnrnilh  us  with  another  argument  in  fupport  of  this  truth, 
which  he  himfslf  ieems  i.ot  to  have  confidered :  It  is  this,  that 
the  general  idea  of  Egyptian  architefture  was  entirely  taken  from 
the  pyramids:  which  nothing  fure  but  the  high  veneration 
for  them,  increafed  by  their  remote  antiquity,  cou'd  poffibly 
have  occafioned  ;  fince  the  figure  of  thefe  fepulchral  monuments, 
fo  well  adapted  to  triumph  over  time,  is  the  moil  inconvenient 
that  can  poffibly  be  imagined  for  habitable  ftruftures,  whether 
public  or  private;  and  exceedingly  grotefque,  in  all  others. 
And  yet  we  fee,  from  the  ancient  ruins  of  Egypt,  of  which  this 
diligent  and  exaft  Traveller  has  given  us  io  fine  drawings,  that 
all  their  buildings,  without  exception,  were  raifed  on  the  idea 
and  genius  of  the  Pyramids.  We  are  furprifed  to  find  not  only 
their  ports,  their  door-ileads,  [See  plates  CiX.  —  CXVIIl.]  but 
even  the  very  walls  of  their  temples,  [PI.  CXLVIl. — Vlll. — 
CLI. — CUV.]  nay,  of  their  towns,  narrowing  upwards  and  in- 
clining inwards,  ;n  the  manner  of  a  modern  fortification.  [PI. 
XCIX.—  CXV.—  CXXXVIII.]— But  to  return  to  the  folution 
given  above :  It  may  be  fa  id,  peihaps,  "  Allow  the  pyramids 
to  have  been  eredted  in  the  interval  between  the  invention  of  cu- 
riologic and  tropical  hieroglyphics,  What  hindered  the  Egyptians 
from  fcribbling  over  thefe  bulky  monuments  with  their  m&  rude 
efliiys,  as  other  barbarous  nations  have  &6\ie  upon  ihcir  rocks  ? 
of  which  we  find  fpecimens  enough  in  Scandinavia,  north-eaft 
Tartary,  and  elfewhere."  Indeed  I  know  of  nothing  but  cus- 
tom that  hindered  them  j  that  fovertign  MiHrefs  of  the  world. 
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erefbed  to  adorn  the  city  of  Heliopolisj  is  full  of 
hieroglyphic  chara«5ters  j  thefe  Hermapiontranflated 

into 

who  only  is  of  force  to  controll  and  conquer  Nature;  And  that 
Cuftom  did  efFe^lually  hinder  them,  is  vtry  plaiji,  from  our 
finding  no  fpecimens  of  any  of  their  firl?  rude  hieroglyphic 
paintings  ;  though,  from  them,  their  improved  hieroglyphics 
received  their  birth.  Nor  did  they  want,  any  more  than  other 
barbarians,  their  ifolated  rocks  for  this  purpofe :  they  had  them 
very  commodioufly  bordering  on  the  Nile,  and  in  view  of  all 
pafiengers.  And  on  thefe,  it  is  remarkable,  they  haveinfcribed 
their  improved  hieroglyphics,  tho*  we  fee  no  remains  of  any  the 
earlier  and  ruder  efforts  of  pidlure- writing. 

But  the  modefty  and  referve  of  this  curious  Traveller,  and 
his   deference    to    learned    Antiquity    deferves  commendation. 
He  is  not  of  the  number  of  tholb  who  expect   more  faith  from 
their    Reader   than   they    commonly    find,    or  venture  to  en- 
tertain  him   with  diicoveries    which  he   did  not   expeft.     For 
the  learned  reader  acquiefces  in  Antiquity  ;  the  fenlible  reader 
prefers    the   evidence   of  a  contemporary   writer  to  the   con- 
jeftures  of  a  modern  traveller  :    yet  fuch  is   the  general   hu- 
mour of  our  Voyagers,  that  they    think    they  do  nothing,  if 
they  do  not  rectify  the  errors  of  Antiquity.     I  have  an  ingeni- 
ous  meafurer   of  the   Pyramids  in  my  eye,    and  one  of   the 
latefl  too,  [Dr.  Shaw]  who,  iri  the  paflion  for  laying  fomething 
new,  aflures  us,  that  the  opinion  of  their  being  sepulchres, 
is  an  old  inveterate  miftake  ;  that   they  are  indeed  no  other 
than   TEMPLES,  for  religious  worfhip.     To  foften  fo  rugged  a 
paradox,    he  fays,    t'ere  ivas  »o  vm<verfal   con/ent  amovgji    the 
Ancients  concerning   the  life   or  pu>po/e  for   n.vhich  thefe  Pyramidi 
ivere  defigned.     And  was  there  any  t;n{--verfal  co-nfent  amonglt 
them  that  fnow  was  white?  But  would  this  fave  the  modefly  or 
underftanding  of  him  who  Ihould  affirm,  after  a  certain  ancient 
Philcfopher,  that  it  was  black  ?  And  yet  fuch  a  one  would  have 
the  advantage  of  our  Traveller  ;  who  would  be  hard  put  to  it 
to  produce  any  Ancient,  whether  Philofopher  or  otherwife,  who 
faid  the  Pyramids  were  Temples.     But  if  the  p oiitive  and  agree- 
ing tei'.imony  of  all  the  old  writers  extant,  may  be  called  uni- 
'verfl  coTifent,  it  certainly  is  not  wanting.     Herodotus,  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  &c.  all  afihre  us  that  the 
Pyramids  were  Sepulchres,    Nay,  Diodcrus,  to  put  the  mauer  out 
of  doubt,  informs   us  that  the   facred    commentaries  of   rhcir 
Prieils  faid  fo.     Bat  our  Traveller  fuppofed  this  oniverfal  con- 
K  4  feat 
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into  Greek  ;  and  part  of  his  tranflation  is  preferved 
in  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  By  which  its  appears, 
that  the  writing  on  this  obeliik  contained  only  a 
panegyric  on  Rameffes,  and  a  hiftory  of  his  coH' 
quefts.  But  this  was  not  the  fubjeft  of  one  only, 
but  of  all  the  obelifks  in  general  ^.  We  have  (ttn 
already,  and  fhall  fee  further,  what  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  hath  obferved  to  this  purpofe.  Diodorus 
faith,  that  Sefojlris  ere5ied  two  ohelijks  cf  very 
durable  Jlone^  each  twenty  cubits  high  ;  on  which  he 
engraved  the  number  of  his  forces^  the  particulars  of 
his  revenue^  and  a  catalogue  of  the  nations  he  had 
conquered^.  At  Thebes,  Strabo  telleth  us,  there 
were  certain  obelifis  with  infcripticns  recording  the 
riches  and  power  of  their  kings ^  and  the  extenfivenefs 
cf  their  dominion^  firetching  into  Scythia^  BaMria, 
India,  and  the  country  now  called  Ionia ;  together 
with  the  multitude  of  their  tributes,  and  the  number 

fent  to  be  ihaken  at  leail,  by  Pliny,  who  tells  us,  they  ivere 
kuilt  fur  cjl  entail  on,  and  to  keep  an  idle  people  in  employment.  As 
if  this  intimated  thar,  in  Pliny's  opinion,  they  were  not  Sepul- 
chres !  Suppofe  I  fhould  fay  the  great  Arch  at  Blenheim  was 
huilt  for  (Jhntation ;  and  if  not  to  fet  an  idle  people  to  work, 
yet  at  leaft  to  make  them  ftare  :  Does  this  contradift  the  univer- 
fal  conftnt  of  its  being  a  Bridge,  tho'  as  much  too  large  for 
the  water  that  runs  under  it,  as  the  Pyramids  were  for  the  bo- 
dies contained  in  them.  In  a  word,  Pliny  is  not  fpeaking  of 
the  vfe  to  which  the  buildings  were  applied,  but  of  the  moti-ves 
for  their  ere(5lion. 

^  O  j^gypte,  vEgypte,  Religionum  tuarunti  folae  fupererunt 
fabulas,  et  asquc  incredibiles  Pofteris  fuis;  folcque  fupererunt 
verba  LAPiDiEus  incifa,  tua  facta  narrantieus.  Jpuleiu:, 
Elmenh.  ed.  p.  90. 

xoai  'Crpo;  TOJ?    'mxlov,    i<p    uv   iniy^a^^i   rori   fAEyEuSx-   Tvic  ovvd[A,sui;    x^ 
To  'S7A>)&©'  ruin  'tB^oalouv,  k^   tcx   afi9/:to»   ruv  xoIaTroTvEfojosWiH'   t&n^ni. 

lib,  j.  p.  37.  S.  E. 
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of  the  foldiery,  which  conjtfied  of  a  million  of  men  *  * 
And  Proclus  afllireth  us,  T'hat  the  Egyptians  re- 
corded allfingular  events,  memorable  a5lions  and  new 
inventions  on  columns,  or  Jlone  pillars^.  Tacitus 
is  more  particular  than  the  reft ;  for  fpeaking  of 
Germanicus's  voyage  into  Egypt,  and  his  curiofity 
in  examining  its  antiquities,  he  faith:  Mox  vijii 
veterum  T'hebarum  magna  vejligia ;  £57  manehant 
ftrutlis  molibiis  litters  JEgyptice,  priorum  opidentiam 
complex<:e :  juffufque  e  fenioribiis  facerdotum  patrium 
fermonem  interpretari,  refrebat  habitajj'e  quondam 
feptingenta  millia  at  ate  militari:  at  que  eo  cum 
exercitu  regem  Rhamfen  Libya,  JEthiopia,  Medifque 
&  Perfis,  y  Ba£lriano,  ac  Scythia  potitum.  ^afque 
terras  Syri  Armeniique  i^  contigui  Cappadoces  colunt^ 
inde  Bythynum,  hinc  Lycium  ad  mare  imperio  tenuijfe. 
Legebantur  £5?  inditia  gentibus  tributa,  pondus  argenti 
&  auri,  nuraerus  arniorum  equcrumque,  ^  dona 
templis  ebur  at  que  odores,  quafque  copias  frmnenti  6f 
omnium  utenftlium  qua  que  natio  ponder  et,  haud  minus 
magnifica,  quam  nunc,  vi  Parthorum,  aut  potentia 
Romana,  jubentur^.  But  to  obviate  at  once  all  the 
cavils  of  Kircher  againft  this  concurrent  teftimony, 
I  obferve,  in  the  laft  place,  that  it  receives  the 
fulleft  confirmation  from  that  excellent  treatife  of 
Horapollo,  which  confifts  chiefly  of  the  ancient 
and  proper  hieroglyphics  j  all  of  them  relating  to 


ray^aryj  rut  rare 


Os.Sry)  ru(  Tore  ^x:rihiu>i,    tC,   tvv  i-Kix^ctrrnxv,   w;  i^'=Xi^   'Lfiv^m,  xl 
(•cClidi  tsi^l  iKccri/v  lAiVfiaoxg.      !•  xvil. 


S  Atyt^Tritoj?  h  et»  kJ  t<x  ysyovorce.  oia  t>7?  [A,yr,u.i]i;  a.;]  vice  •roaf£j-»i;  • 
f)  ^i  fAv/j'jM.»),  oici  TTj;  tTopi:^(;  "  avrn  d'e  «Vo  Tai'  Tv'Kivf  h  cu<;  cl'TTiypoi/^ovla 
Ta  'ma.^a.d'ita,,  x^  -ra,  ijctviAo.i'^  oc^ix  Ta/i'  tercel (/.ccrm,  sir;  sc  -zspoi^eatVt 
ttre  iv  ev^eaiaiv.      PrLcL  in  Tim.-euT?:,  1.  i.  p,  ^  I.  f. 

*"  jinnal.  lib.  il 

civil 
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civil  life,    and  altogether  unfit  for  the  abftruie 
fpeculations  of  philofophy  and  theology. 

2.  This  is  further  feen  from  that  celebrated  in- 
fcription  on  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sais,  fo 
much  fpoken  of  by  the  Ancients ;  where  an  infant, 
an  old  man,  a  hav;k,  a  fifli,  and  a  river-horfe, 
expreffcd  this  moral  ienteiice,  AUyou  who  come  into 
the  worhU  ^^^  ^<?  ^^'^  ^f  '^U  know  this,  that  the 
Cods  hate  impudence.  The  excellent  Stillingileet, 
T?;'ho  v;as  in  Lhe  common  opinior  that  the  Egyp- 
tians invented  hieioglyphics  to  fecreie  their  pro- 
found wifdom,  and  that  this  infcription  at  Sais  was 
part  of  that  wifdom,  pronounces  fentence  from 
hence,  on  all  their  myftic  learning  in  general :  — 
*'  Certainly  (fays  he)  this  kind  of  learning  de- 
*'  ferves  the  higheil  form  amongfc  the,  dtfficiles 
"  nug^  ;  and  ail  thefe  hieroglyphics  put  together, 
<»  will  make  but  one  good  one,  and  fhculd  be  for 
««  — labour  left '."  But  there  might  be  much  knov/- 
ledge  in  their  miyllic  learning,  whatever  becomes 
of  the  hieroglyphical  infcription  at  Sai's  -,  which 
was  indeed  no  part  of  that  learning,  but  a  plain 
and  public  admonition  in  the  proper  hieroglyphic  ; 
lb  far  from  being  a  difficult  trijie^  to  be  lecreted, 
that  it  was  a  very  plain  and  important  truth  to  be 
read  and  underftood  by  the  people  -,  as  appears 
from  the  place  where  it  was  engraved,  the  veitibule 
of  a  public  temple. 

And  here  Kirch er's  vifionary  labours  on  this 
fubjed  might  liave  been  pitied,  had  he  difccvered  in 
Any  of  his  voluminous  writings  on  the  Hierogly- 
>phics,  the  leaft  regard  to  truth  or  probability.  This 
'learned  pericn  had  coilededa  faft  from  Antiquity, 

*  0;7£.  ^acr,  1.  ii.  c.  ii.  P.  70. 

1  •   1 
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which  the  notoriety  of  it  will  not  fufFer  us  to  call 
in  queftion,  namely,  that  the  old  Egyptians  com- 
mitted their  p-ofound  and  fecret  wifdom  to  the  fed  of 
hieroglyphics.  Egyptian  wifdom  was  a  matter  of 
moment.  But  the  learned  Jefuit  did  not  duly  con- 
fider,  whether  any  of  the  vehicles  of  that  wifdom 
were  yet  in  beings  much  lefs  did  he  refled  that 
the  fame  Antiquity  which  tells  us  they  had  much 
profound  wifdom,  tells  us  likewife,  that  it  was  all 
coUeded  in  their  facerdotal  ^  books,  books  long 
fince  loft ;  and  that  the  ancient  monum.ents  of  ftonc 
ftiii  remaining,  were  records  of  another  nature. 
However,  inflamed  with  the  glory  of  a  Difcoverer, 
he  launches  out  in  fearch  of  this  unknown  World  ; 
guided  by  fomeof  the  lateft  greek  writings,  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  earlieft  egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
The  greek  writings  indeed  pretended  (tho'  very  im- 
pudently ')  to  ancient  Egyptian  wifdom  -,  but  thefe 
hieroo-lyphics  conftantly  difclaimed  it "" :  By  this 
direftlon  he  fteered  at  large :  and  it  is  pleafant  to  fee 
him  labouring  thro"*  half  a  dozen  folios  with  the 
writings  cf  late  greek  Platonifts,  and  the  forged 
books°of  Hermes,  which  contain  a  philofophy, 
not  Eo-yptian,  to  explain  and  illuftrate  old  monu- 
ments^  not  philofophical.  While  Hermapion, 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  Proclus,  Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
are  carefully  avoided  as  falfe  lights,  which  would 
drive  him  upon  rocks  and  fnallows.  —  But  to 
proceed. 

k  See  Clet?:.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  vi.  ^  Vol.  i.  b.  lii,  §.  4. 

«"  Thus  in  one  place  he  exprefies  himfelf :  —  Plerique  fere 
Herodotum,  Diodorum,  Plinium  fecuti,  Obeli/cos  non  niii  hifto- 
ricas  reguni  veterum  commemorationes  continere  opinati  funt ; 
quod  tamen  falfiim  elTe,  ex  di6tis  luce  mejidiana  clarius  patet, 
p.  269,  270.  of  his  Oidip.  J^syP'  torn.  iii. 

II.  Thus 
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II.  Thus  far  went  the  two  fpecies,  of  the  proper 
Hieroglyphic ;  which,  in  its  laft  ftage  of  the  tropi- 
cal, touched  upon  symbols  (of  which  we  are  now 
to  fpeak)  they  having  this  in  common,  that  each 
reprefented  one  thing  by  another;  in  this  they  differ- 
ed, that  the  tropical  Hieroglyphic  was  employed  to 
divulge ;  the  tropical  Symbol,  to  fecrete  :  for  all  the 
feveral  modes  of  writing  by  things  having  had 
their  progreflive  flate,  from  lefs  to  more  per- 
feftion,  they  eafily  fell  into  one  another ;  fo  that 
there  was  but  little  difference  between  the  proper 
Hieroglyphic  in  its  laft  ftate,  and  the Jymbolic  in  its 
firft.  For  this  method  of  contriving  tropical hiero- 
glyphies,  by  fimilar  properties,  would  of  itfelf  pro- 
duce refinement  and  nice  enquiry  into  the  more 
hidden  and  abftrufe  qualities  of  things ;  which 
meeting  at  the  fame  time  with  a  temper  now 
much  turned  to  fpeculation  "  on  matters  of  theo- 
logy and  philofophy,  would  as  naturally  intfoduce  a 
new  fpecies  of  zoographic  writing,  called  by  the 
ancients  symbolic,  and  employed  for  secresy  0; 

which 

"  T«aJI®j,  OK  AlyvTrltoi  Qud  'm^oaecyogiVi3<Ttf  eropioc.  S'uviyxuv 
tuccpa  Tor?  <l>oii't|>,  'm^uT©'  lot,  xccra,  iri-i  ^loaiZinxv  ly.  t>3?  Tti>]i  ^v^a-iuM 
dTTiiPia,?,  £kj  I'Ttirnii.oviitiov  tjATrit^lxv  hircc^ev.  Sanch,  apud  Eujeb. 
Pr.  E'vang.  lib.  i.  cap.  lo. 

®  Againfl  this,  a  late  furious  writer  objefts — "  But  is  it  credf- 
**  ble  that  the  polite  and  learned  priefts  of  Egypt  would  ufe  a 
*'  method  to  hide  and  fecrete  their  knowledge,  which  the  more 
"  rude  and  barbarous  nations  employed  to  publifh  and  divulge 
**  theirs  ?  Or  can  you  conceive  that  a  curious  and  ftudied  re- 
*'  finement  of  fo  knowing  and  enlightened  a  people  as  the 
*'  Egyptians  fhould  be  one  and  the  very  fame  thing  with  a  rude 
*'  and  finnple  invention  of  thofe  nations  which  were  moft  barba- 
**  rous  and  uncivilized?"  'Jadjon's  Chron.^ .  iii.  p.  357. 

I  anfwer  by  another  qneAion  —  Is  it  credible  that  the  polite 
and  learned  orators  and  hidorians  of  Greece  and  Rome  /hould, 
out  of  choice,  ufe  a  method  [figurative   expression]  to 

perfect 
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which  the  high  fpeculations,  conveyed  in  it,  requi- 
red ;  and  for  which  it  was  well  fitted  by  the  enig- 
matic quaintnefs  of  its  reprefentations. 

As  the  proper  Hieroglyphics  were  of  two  kinds, 
curiologkal  and  tropical,  fo  were  symbols-,  the 
more  natural,  fimply  tropical  ;  the  more  artifi- 
cial,  ENIGMATICAL. 

I.  Tropical  fymbols  were  made  by  employing 
the  lefs  known  properties  of  things.  The  quality 
was  fometimes  ufed  for  the  fake  of  a  fanciful  re- 
femblance;  as  a  cat  ftood  for  the  moon,  becaufe 
they  obferved  the  pupil  of  her  eye  to  be  filled  and 
enlarged  at  the  full  moon,  and  to  be  contracted  and 
diminifhed  during  its  decreafe^;  fometimes  it  was 
founded  on  the  natural  hifloiy  of  an  animal ;  as  a 
ferpent  reprefented  the  divine  nature,  on  account  of 
its  great  vigour  and  fpirit,  its  long  age  and  revire- 

perfeft  their  eloquence,  which  the  firft  rude  and  barbarous  na- 
tions employed,  out  of  neceffity,  and  which  rude  and  barbarous 
nations  ftill  employ,  for  want  of  intelleftual  ideas,  and  more  ab- 
ftrad  terms  ?    Or  can  ycu  conceive,  that  a  curious  aud  Jludisd  re- 

jinement  of  drefs,  in  fo  kiwnving  and  enlightened  a  people  as  the 
prefent  French,  JJj  uld  be  one  a?td  the  fame  thing  ixith  the  rude  and 

fimple  invention  of  leathern  garments  to  cover  nakednefs,  amongft 
the  Laplanders,  a  people  moft  barbarous  and  uncivilized  ?  But 
if  it  difpleafes  our  Chronologift,  that  fo  enlightened  and  refined 
a  people  as  the  Egyptians  (hould  pride  themfelves  in  the  rude  and 
fimple  invention  of  barbarians :  what  will  he  fay  to  find,  that 
the  moft  favage  people  upon  earth  go  a  flap  beyond  the  moft 
poliihed,  in  the  delicacy  and  luxury  of  fpeech  ?  Yet  this  is  the 
cafe  of  the  Greenlanders,  or  the  miffionary  Egede  deceives  us. 
The  ivot/ien  (fays  he)  hwoe  a  dialecl  different  from  the  men,  waking 
vfe  of  the  foft'eft  letters  at  the  ends  of  ■vjards,  infiead  of  the  hard 
ones.     Hift.  oJF  Greenland,  p.  i6o. 

«rj».     Pht.  de  If  ^  Of 

fcence. 
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fcence  ''.  How  eafily  the  tropical  hieroglyphic  fell  in- 
to the  tropical  fymhol^  we  may  fee  by  the  following 
inftances :  eternity  was  fometimes  expreffed  by  the 
fun  and  moon,  fometimes  by  the  bafiliflc  ' ;  ^gypU 
fometimes  by  the  crocodile,  fometimes  by  a  burn- 
ing cenfer  with  a  heart  upon  it ' :  where  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  firft  reprefentation  and  the  abftrufe- 
nefs  of  the  latter,  in  each  inftance,  fliew,  that  the 
'  one  was  a  tropical  hieroglyphic  employed  for  commu- 
nication i  the  other  a  tropical  fymbol  contrived  for 
fecrecy. 

2.  Enigmatic  fymbols  were  formed  by  the  my- 
fterious  alfemblage  of  different  things,  as  in  the 
Caduceus;  or  of  the  parts  of  different  animals,  as 
in  2l  ferpent  njoith  a  hawH's  head^ -^  or  of  things 
and  animals  together,  as  in  a  ferpent  with  a  hawk's 
head  in  a  circle " :  the  change  of  the  tropical  into 
the  enigmatic  fymbol  is  feen  in  this,  To  fignify  the 
fun,  they  fometimes''  painted  a  hawk^  and  this  was 
tropical;  fometimes  a  fcarah^eus  ivith  a  round  hall 
in  its  claws,  and  this,  as  we  fee  in  Clemens,  was  of 
the  enigmatic  kind.  Thus  at  length,  though  by 
infenfible  degrees,  thefe  charafters,  called  enigmatic 
fymbols,  became  imm.enfely  diftant  from  thofe 
called  curiologic  hieroglyphics  :  to  conceive  this,  the 
reader  need  only  caft  his  eye  on  two  the  moft  cele- 
brated of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  employed  to 
denote  the  univerfal  Nature;  namely  the  JDiana 
Multimammia^ ;    and    the    winged   globe  with    a 

ferpent 

'i   Ei'feh.  Prtep.  Evavg.  lib.  i.  Cap.  lO.  "■  Hcrap.  1. 

i.  c.  I,  ^  Lib.  i.  c.  22.  *  T.vfeb.  Pr^p, 

E'vang.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  "  Eu/eb.  Vrap.  Ei'ang,  lib.  i. 

cap.  lo.  ^  Horap.  1.  i.  c.  6. 

y  This  liieroolyphic  Jikevvife  fignificd  the  earth;  for  the  ffjd 
•  ruJe  moiialb  imagined,  that  thac  which  fuitained  them  was  the 

Deity 
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ferpent  ijfuing  from  W^  \  the  firfb  is  in  the  very  {ivi^- 
pleft  ftiie,  of  a  curiologk  hieroglyphic  \  the  other 
myllerious  alTemblage,  \%  2X\  enigmatic  fyrahoh  but, 
under  the  firft  figure,  we  muft  obferve  that  the  iini- 
n^erfal Nature  was  con^idtv^d. phyf.c ally;  under  the 
latter,  metaphyfically\  agreeably  to  the  different 
genius  of  the  times  in  which  each  was  invented. 

But  this  was  not  all :  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphic, 
in  pafling  from  an  inftrument  of  open  communi- 
cation, to  a  vehicle  of  fecrecy,  fufFered  another 
and  more  remarkable  change.  We  have  obferved 
before,  that  the  early  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  refem- 

Deity  winch  gnve  them  Being.  So  Ilefiod,  who  took  his  no- 
tions of  the  earth  from  the  Egyptians,  defcribes  her  after  their 
paintings;  TAl'  EYPYSTEPNOi;,  which  the  figure  of  the  Diana 
multimammia  well  explains.  But  Shakefpear,  who,  as  Mr, 
Pope  finely  obfcrves,  had  immediately  from  nature  ivhat  the  i.-iva 
Greek  poets.  Homer  end  Hejiad,  received  thrryoh  Egyptian 
Jlrainers,  paints  this  famous  hieroglyphic  with  much  moie  life 
and  fpirit, 

*'  Common  Mother  thou  ! 
**  Whofe  womb  unmeafurable  and  infinite  Breast 
"  Teems  and  feeds  all." 

That  Hefiod  had  there  the  egyptian  Godcefs  in  his  mind,  is 
plain  from  the  charader  he  gives  of  her  •.:  the  'AOids  fubjoined, 

for  the  earth  was  the  firft  habitation  of  thofe  Gods  which  Greete 
borrowed  of  the  Egyptians :  ffom  whence,  as  the  poet  infi.iu- 
ates,  they  were  transferred  into  heaven  : 

TocTcn  ee  Tot  "Cj^wtok  fjuh  iyelvulo  '.avi  Ixvl'in 

O^^  ilr,  lAXKXPicra-i  Sso??  'io^  ac-^a?,i'^  u',i.i^ 

*  See  the  Bemhine  table. 

bled. 
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bled,  in  this,  the  Mexican,  that  what  things  had 
bodily  form  were  generally  reprefented  by  figures ; 
what  had  not,  by  marks  or  charaders.  "Which 
we  find  verified  in  the  moft  ancient  of  the  Egyptian 
ObeliflvS  yet  remaining.  The  reader  need  but  call 
his  eye  into  Kircher,  to  fee  how  exa6lly  their  hie- 
roglyphics, in  this  point,  refembled  the  Americany 
publifhed  by  Purchas,  not  only  in  their  ufe,  which 
as  Purchas ""  and  Diodorus  ^  fay,  were  to  record 
the  number  of  their  troops,  the  particulars  of 
their  revenue,  and  the  names  of  their  conquered 
towns  and  provinces  •,  but  likewife  in  their  forms 
and  figures.  But  when  now  every  thing  was  direct- 
ed to  fecrecy  and  myftery,  modes  as  well  as  fub- 
fiances  were  painted  by  images".  Thus  opennefs  was 
exprefled  by  a  hare'',  defiru5lion  by  a  moufe%  un- 
ckannefs  by  a  wild  goat  ^  impudence  by  a  fly  ^,  know- 
ledge by  an  ant\  averfion  by  a  wolf',  anger  by  a 
cynocephaius  *",  &c.  And  to  make  the  matter 
Hill  more  myfterious,  one  animal  was  made  to  re- 
prefent  many  and  very  contrary  moral  modes ;  thus 
the  hazvk  fignified  fublimity,  humility,  vi6lory,  ex- 
cellence', ©c.  On  the  contrary,  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  one  thing  was  reprefented  by  many  and  va- 
rious hieroglyphics-,  fometimes  for  an  addition,  out 
of  choice,  to  confound  the  vulgar  j  fometimes  for  a 
change,  out  of  necefllty,  when  a  hieroglyphic  by 
long  or  frequent  ufe  was  become  vulgar  or  com- 
mon. 

■  Now  the  ancient  Greeks,  though  they  faw  this  to 
be  a  different  fpecies  of  writing  from  the  proper 


"  See  p.  69. 
^  Horap.  1.  i.  c.  7,6. 
t;u                1^  C.  5^. 
»  1.  i.e.  6. 

^  See  p.  124. 

*   1.  U.  C.  22. 

=  See  p.  85. 

f  c.  49.              8  c. 

^  I.  i.  c.  14. 

hieroglyphic. 
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iiieroglyphic,  and  accordingly,  as  we  find  by  Por- 
phyry, diftinguijfhed  them  into  two  kinds,  hiero- 
glyphical  and  [ymholical^  yet  confounding  their  ori- 
ginal, in  fuppofing  both  invented  out  of  choice, 
have  not  accurately  diftinguifhed  either  their  diffe- 
rent natures  or  ufes  :  they  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  hieroglyphic^  as  well  as  fy?nbol,  was  a  myiterious 
reprefentation;  and,  what  was  worfe,  a  reprefen- 
tation  of  fpeculative  notions  in  philofophy  and 
theology  •,  whereas  it  was  ufed  only  in  public  and 
open  writings,  to  regifler  their  civil  policy  and 
hiftory :  Thefe  miflakes  involved  the  whole  hiftory 
of  hieroglyphic  writing  in  inanite  confulion. 

But  it  is  nov/  time  to  Ipeak  of  an  alteration, 
which  this  change  of  the  fubjeft  and  manner  of 
exprefllon  made  in  the  delineation  of  hierogly- 
phic figures.  Hitherto  the  animal  or  thing  re- 
prefenting  was  drawn  out  graphically,  but  Vi/hen 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy  (which  had  occafioned 
fymbolic  writing)  had  inclined  their  learned  to 
write  much,  and  variouily;  that  exa(5t  manner  of 
delineation  would  be  as  well  too  tedious  as  too  vo- 
luminous :  by  degrees  therefore,  they  perfected 
another  character,  vvh' :h  w^  may  call  the  running 
hand  of  hieroglyphics,  refembling  the  chinefe 
writing,  which  being  at  firft  formed  only  by  the 
outlines  of  each  figure"",  became  at  length  a  kind 
of  marks.  One  natural  effe6t  which  this  running- 
hand  would,  in  time,  produce,  we  mufl  not  omin 

""  A  very  curious  fpccimen  of  this  hafty  delineation  of  the 
outlines  of  the  figures  (which  gave  birth  to  the  running  hand 
characfter  we  are  here  fpeaking  of)  the  reader  will  find  in  Kir- 
cher,  p.  350.  of  his  Ocdif.  yEgyft.  torn.  iii.  where  he  has  given 
the  charatters  on  the  florentine  obeliflc,  which,  though  digrti- 
fied  by  that  name,  is  only  a  late  mimic  in  miniature  of  the  fu- 
perb  monumentj  fo  intitlcd.     See  plate  VIII. 

Vol,  IIL  L  to 
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to  mention-,  it  was,  that  the  ufe  would  take  off 
the  attention  from  the  Jymbol,  and  fix  it  on  the 
thing  Jigntfied',  by  which  means  the  ftudy  of 
fymbohc  writing  would  be  much  abbreviated,  the 
reader  or  decypherer  having  then  little  to  do,  but 
to  remember  the  power  of  the  fymbolic  mark-, 
whereas  before,  the  properties  of  the  thing  or  ani- 
mal employed  as  a  fymbol,  were  to  be  learnt :  in 
a  word,  this,  together  with  their  other  marks  by 
injiitution^  to  defign  mental  ideas,  would  reduce 
the  characters  to  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  Chinefe. 
And  thefe  were  properly  what  the  ancients 
call    HiEROGRAPHiCAL ";      ufed     aftcrwards     on 

fubjeds 

"  The  account  which  a  miffionary  jefuit  gives  us  of  the  fe- 
veral  forts  of  writing  amongft  the  Chinefe  will  illuflrate  this 
matter  :  —  Par  mi  ces  caraderes  il  y  en  a  de  plujieuri  fortes.  Les 
firemiers  ne  font  prefiue  plus  ifufage^  \5  on  ne  les  conferve  que  pour 
f'ire  honneur  a  Pantiquite.  Les  jsconds  beaucoup  ?noins  anciens 
nont  place  que  dans  hi  ivjoiptons  publiques :  quand  on  en  a  bif.in^ 
on  cotjfulte  les  linjres,  fo"  a  lafwveur  des  di^ionnaires  il  efl  facile 
de  les  dechiffer.  Les  troifiemes,  beaucoup  plus  regnliers  i^  plus 
beaux,  fewent  dans  Vimprejjioti  \£  mtme  dans  fecriture  ordinaire. 
Neanmoirs  comme  les  tra'ts  en  font  bienformez,  il  faut  un  temps 
confiderable  pour  les  ecrire  j  c'eft  pour  cela  qu'on  a  trouve  une 
quatrieme  efpece  d'ccriture,  dont  les  traits  pluz  liez  &  moins  di- 
liirguez  les  uns  des  autres,  donnent  la  facilite  d'ecrire  plus  vifte 
-—ces  trois  dernier s  carat"eres  ont  entre  eux  beaucoup  de  refjl-m- 
blance,  tff  refpondent  ajjsz  a  nos  lettres  capitales,  aux  lettres  d^im- 
prejjion,  i5f  n  recrUwe  ordinaire.  —  Nouveaux  ]\l'en;oires  fur 
i\iat  prefent  de  la  Chine,  far  te  P.  L.  Le  Comte,  torn,  i.  Amft. 
I^9S,  p.  258 — 9.  And  here  let  me  juft  take  notice  of  a  ridi- 
culous miftake  into  which  the  equivocation  of  the  word  Not^  (a 
term  fignifying  as  well  //o;Y  ^/v«^  characters,  as  hieroglyphicul) 
drew  a  certain  learned  grammarian  :  who  in«  letter  to  his  friend 
\fTloff.  Ant.  Rom.  p.  414.  ed.  1731.]  undertaking  to  give  the 
original  o^  Jhort  hand  chara£leri,  rejeiils  the  account  of  the  an- 
cii  nts  (v/hich  makes  ihem  a  Roman  invention)  to  ferch  them  from 
tlie  Barbarians ;  and  will  have  them  to  be  indeed  the  fame  as 
the  Ignorabi.ci  Liters  of  the  Egyptians  (mentioned  by  Apuleius) 
End  the  prefent  chinefe  characters;  that  is,  real  hieroglyphics. 
But  had  he  coiifidered,  that  the  notes  of  pur  t  hand  were  marks 

for 
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fubjeds  which  had  employed  the  ancient  hiero* 
glyphic,  as  we  may  lee  by  what  follows :  Dr. 
Robert  Huntington,  in  his  Account  of  the  for- 
phyry  pillars  in  Egypt ",  tells  uSj  there  are  yet  fome 
ancient  monuments   remaining   of    this   kind  of 

writing: "  The  Franks    (fays  he)  call  thefe 

"  pillars  Jguglia's,  and  the  Englifli,  in  particu- 
"  lar,  Cleopat?-a's  needles  •,  but  the  inhabitants  con- 
*'  tent  themfelves  with  the  general  name  of  pillars. 
*'  They  have  no  bafes  or  pedeftals  above  ground; 
*'  and  if  they  ever  had  any,  they  muft  needs  be 
"  very  deep  in  the  earth.  The  hieroglyphic 
"  chara6lers,  wherewith  they  are  engraven,  are 
"  probably  the  aboriginal  egyptian  letters,  long 
"  become  obfolete,  and  they  relemble  the  chinefe 
"  charafters,  each  whereof  reprefents  a  word,  or 
"  rather  an  entire  fentence-,  befides  they  feem  to 
"  be  written  the  fame  way,  namely  from  top  to 
"  bottom."  Apuleius'',  fpeaking  of  his  initiation 
into  the  myfteries  of  Ifis,  defcribes  the  facred  book 
or  ritual  (which  we  find  was  written  partly  mfy^n- 
bolic^  and  partly  in  thefe  hierographic  chara6ters  of 
arbitrary  inftitution,  refemblingthe  Chinefe)  in  this 

for  ixiords,  and  the  notes  of  h'erogyphics  marks  for  things,  he 
would  have  feen  that  they  had  no  manrer  of  relation  to  one 
another,  but  were  of  different  original,  and  employed  to 
different  ends :  He  thinks,  however,  he  has  found  a  fup« 
port  for  his  notion  in  St.  Jerom ;  who,  he  fays,  tells  us  fome- 
where  or  other,  that  they  came  from  the  Barbarians:  Reflant 
adhuc  NOT^,  y«<^  cum  ex  Earharorum  puto  ortu  nai^  fint,  rw 
tionem  ami/ere.  But  without  fearching  for  the  place,  and  re- 
curring to  the  context,  we  miiy  fafely  pronounce,  that  St. 
Jerom  meant  here  by  not/e,  not  the  notes  of  jhort  hand,  but 
hieroglyphic  notes  ;  by  his  faying  of  them  rationem  amiferg ; 
which  was  rot  true  of  ^ort  hand  notes,  but  very  trus  of  hiero- 
glyfhical. 

°  Philf.  Tratf.  N'.  CLXl.  p.  624.  f  Metam:rphoJtif 

lib.  ii. 

L  2,  maoner: 
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manner: — "  He  [the  Hierophant]  drew  out  cer- 
.*'  tain  books  from  the  fecretrepofitoriesof  the  Sanc- 
."  tuary,  written  in  unknown  charadters,  which  con- 
"  tained  the  words  of  the  facred  Formula,  compen- 
"  dioufly  exprefied,  partly  by  figures  of  animals, 
*'  and  partly  by  certain  marks  ornotes^  intricately 
"  knotted,  revohing  in  the  manner  of  a  wheel,  and 
"  crouded  together  and  curled  inward  like  the 
"  tendrels  of  a  vine  ''j  fo  as  to  hide  the  meaning 
"  from  the  curiofity  of  the  prophane'."  The 
.charaders  here  delcribed,  may  be  feen  in  almoft 
every  compartment  of  the  Bembine-table,  between 
the  larger  human  figures;  and  likewife  on  feveral 
of  the  obelijks^  where  they  are  difpofed  in  the  fame 
manner.  As  we  find  thefe  characters  mixed  with' 
the  fymbolic,  in  the  ritual  of  Apuleius  -,  fo  in  the 
Bembine-table  we  find  them  mixed  both  with  the 
proper  hieroglyphic  and  the  fymbolic, 

III.  And  now  this  contra6ted  manner  of  hiero- 
glyphic writing  called  hierographical,  will  lead  us, 
by  an  eafy  ftep,  to  the  third  fpecies,  called  by 
Porphyry  and  Clemens  the  epistolic:  For  now 
we  are  come  to  one  of  thofe  links  of  the  chain 
which  ferved  to  conneft  hieroglyphic  marks  and 
alphabetic  letters-,  the  firft  of  which  contained  curio- 
logic. ox  fymbolic  figns  of  things;  the  other  comprifed 
figns  of  words  by  arbitrary  injiitution.  For  thofe 
hieroglyphic  marks  which  were  signs  of  things 

*5  For  a  fpecimen  of  the  marks  thus  defcribed,  fee  plate  IX. 
fig.  I. 

r  De  opertis  adyti  profvrt  quo/ddm  lihros,  lilteris  ignorahiUlus 
fTfrnotatos  :  fariim  Ji<^ur':  uh'fcemodi  an'imalium,  concefiti  Jer- 
Tfionis    compendio/a   <virbd  Ju77erentes  \    partim    nodosis,     ET 

IN      MODUM     ROTjg;     TORTUOSIS,      C  APR  EOL  AT  J  MqUE      CON- 

DENSis  APiciBUs,  a  curhftiaSe  prnfamrum  h£ticrije  munita, 

BY 


/'■'^•v  f  '4'^  V.m. 
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BY  ARBITRARY  INSTITUTION,  partook  of  the  pro- 
per hicroglyphics  in  hf^'mgjigns  for  things^  and  of  al- 
phabetic letters  in  being  Jigns  by  inftitution.  And 
the  contrivance  of  employing  thefe  arbitrary  marks 
to  defign  all  the  primitive  founds  of  the  human 
voice  was  inventing  an  alphabet.  This  was  what 
the  Egyptians  called  their  epistolic  writing. 
And,  this,  let  me  obferve,  the  ancients  agree 
was  invented  by  the  secretary  of  an  Egyptian 
KING.  A  circumftance  which  will  much  conduce 
to  the  difcovery  of  the  caufe  of  its  original. 

Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  every  kind  of  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  when  employed  in  public  bufmefs 
to  convey  the  royal  commands  to  leaders  of  armies 
and  diitant  governors,  muft  be  unavoidably  at- 
tended with  the  inconveniencies  of  imperfeft  and 
obfcure  information,  it  ^yas  natural-  for  our  Secre- 
tary to  fet  himfelf  upon  contriving  a  remedy : 
and  this  he  found  in  the  invention  of  the  letters  of 
an  alphabet;  ferving  toexprefs  words,  not  things 'y 
whereby  all  the  inconveniencies  of  imperfedl  infor- 
mation, fo  fatal  in  nice  conjunftures,  were  avoided, 
and  the  writer's  mind  delivered  with  the  utmoll 
clearnefs  and  precifion:  v/hich  too  had  this  further 
advantage,  that  as  the  Government  would  endea- 
vour to  keep  their  invention  to  themfelves,  letters 
OF  STATE  were,  for  fome  time,  conveyed  with 
the  fecurityofour modern  cyphers':  and  thus,  being 
atfirft  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  cabinet,  literary 
writing  naturally  acquired  the  name  of  episto- 

*  It  was  an   ancient   cuftom,  as   Diodorus  tells  us,    for  the 
kings  of  Egypt  :o  read  all  the  letters  of  Hate,  themfelves.  — 

r«AjM,£va?    iViro?\cc<;,     'tvx    ovvctioii   Ttcc^a,    «.u\oi     t^ottok    wyiiz-coli^nv    >cj 

L  3  laryj 
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lary'',  which  if  you  will  not  allow,  no  reafonable 
account,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  its  title. 

That 

*  To  this,  perhaps,  it  may  be  objefted  that  literary  ivrit:t!g 
hnd  the  name  of  epijlolary,  rather  for  its  beino;  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  fuch  kind  of  compofitions ;  becaufe  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  fays,  Tha;  Afojfa  th^  Perjian  emprr/s  ^jjcis  the  firfl  th-t 
ivrote  epiJiUs  :  and  Tatian,  where  he  gives  a  lift  of  Tome  Inven- 
tors, exprefles  himfelf,  from  Hel'anicus  the  hiltorian,  in  this 
manner,  ETrtroAa?  I^YNTASZEIN  i^tv^iv  15  Ilega-uv  iZ'OTf.  ■nyy.trctiJLirfi 
yvvn,  xabajTs^  (prcriv  EMavix.(^,  " Kt^aaa.  ^\  'liw^t.ot.  avrii  -hv.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the;  fuppofnion  of  literary  writing's 
having  the  name  of  epijlo'ary  from  any  later  appljcauon  of  al- 
phabetic letters  to  this  <ort  of  compofition,  is  very  precarious: 
for  it  may  be  afked,  why  rather  a  name  from  epfiUs  trian  from 
any  nobler  fort  of  compofition,  in  which  we  muft  neods  conclude 
letters  had  been  employed,  before  the  ufe  of  epiille?,  if  epiftles 
were  fo  lately  invented  t  But  the  tr^-th  is,  if  by  oi.v\!i.saivi,  wiijch 
word  Clemens  likewife  ufes,  we  are  to  underftand  the  cmpofmgy 
and  not  the  auficial  co/ing  aiid  fer.hrg  up  of  the  tablets  in 
which  the  Ancients  wrote  their  epillles  (the  more  naiuial  (enfe 
of  the  word,  and  an  invention  more  to  tiie  genius  of  a  court 
lady)  we  muft  needs  fay  the  whole  ftory  of  Atoffa's  invention 
is  a  very  idle  one,  and  worth  only  the  attention  of  fuch  trifiers 
as  the  writers  Of  the  inijention  of  thing;:  ;  from  whence  Tatian 
and  Clemens  had  it:  they  might  as  v/ell  have  enquired  after  the 
inventors  oi /;eech  :  writing  epilUes  being  as  early  as  the  occa- 
iions  of  coiiimunicating  the  thoughts  at  a  diftance;  that  is,  as 
early  as  human  commerce.  We  find  in  the  //.  ^  ver.  169. 
Bellerophon  carrying  f.n  cp^lle  from  Prastus  to  lobates.  "  ^o, 
••  fays  a  great  Critic,  [See  p.  539.  of  the  D£'e>tation  upon 
"  Phalaris\  this  was  no  epiftie,  as  Piiny  rightly  remarks,  but 
**  codii'.lh  ;  and  Homer  himfelf  calls  it  ®,va|  ^;']t;*'1o?."  I  do  not 
comprehend  the  foice  of  the  learned  perfon's  argument;  trie 
point  between  him  and  his  noble  advcrfiry  was  concerning  the 
thing,  not  x!nt  narne ;  but  Pliny's  obfervation,  and  his  own,  is 
concerning  the  name,  not  the  thing.  Let  what  BelUro^han 
carried  be  w'tva.^  idIvictcx;,  fmall  ieaues  cf  i.vood  coinre-i  ixith  iva  r, 
/nd  ivritten  up.n  hy  a  pen  rf  metal,  yet  was  it  efjcntially  an  -fijUit 
if  Cicero's  definition  of  an  epiiilt:  be  a  true  one:  Hoc  e/i,  favs 
he,  Elijhl.-r  prcfrium,  ut  is  ad  quern  fcribiiur,  de  iis  rebus  quas 
nnoi-at,  ctrtior  fiat.  Why  Pliny  faid,  this  ^i»a|  ib\vh\Ic,  was 
pot  an  epijife,  but  a  cndtcil,  was  becaufe  fmall  leaves  of  wood 
covered  with  wax,  when  written  on,  were  called  bv  his  coun- 
tr;^men  codiciUi  j  aad  a  miiTive-p^per,  tpijiola :  that  this  was  his 

meaning 
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That  this  was,  indeed,  the  faft,  appears  from 
Plato's  account  of  Theuth's  inventions.  He 
tells  us  that  when  Theuth'  came  to  confult  his 
mafter,  king  Thamus,  about  communicating  his 
difcoveries  to  the  people,  -stx^o.  tItov  Ix^uu  0  0£u9 

ray    Ti'xvy.';  iTTiSsi-^t,    xj   i(pyi   Se7v   ^iix^a^n^jcit    to??   aAAotj 

^Aiyvirlioig,  the  king  declared  particularly  againft 
communicating  the  invention  of  letters.  But 
the  reafon  he  gives  for  the  prohibition,  we  fee, 
was  not  the  principal  and  more  immediate,  (as  it 
rarely  is  amongib  Politicians)  but  only  a  fecondary, 
and  more  remote;  namely,  a  regard  to  theinterefts 
of  hieroglyphic  learning:  for  the  King  tells  his 
Secretary^  that,  if  this  fecret  fhould  be  divulged, 
men's  attention  would  be  called  away  from  things, 
to  which  hieroglyphics,  and  the  manner  of  ex- 
plaining them,  neccffarily  attached  it,  and  be  plac- 
eci  in  exterior  and  arbitrary  signs,  which  would 
prove  the  greateil  hindrance  to  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge".  What  is  iliil  more  pleafant,  and  in 
the  true  genius  of  politics,  even  the  reafon  given 
was  thoLightfit  to  be  difguifed:  fortho' there  might 
be  fome  truth  in  this;  yet,  without  doubt,  the 
chief  concern  of  the  egyptian  Prieils  was  to  con- 
tinue themfelves  ufeful;  which  they  would  be, 
while  fcience  lay  concealed  in  hieroglyphics. 

Thus  the  reader  finds,  that  the  very  contrary  to 
the  common  opinion  is  the  true-,  that  it  was  the 

meaning  appears  from  the  account  he  gives  of  the  pretended 
palmer  ev'ftle  cf  ^urpedon  mentioned  as  a  great  rarity  by  Licinius 
Mucianus.     [See  the  Djjert.  mentioned  above] 

"   TowTo  ycc^    rco'j    jv<.a9ouIa;i/    xSviv   jM,f>i  h  -^iiyjxTi    'rrccpi^n,    uvnuvii 

L  4  jirji. 
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firji  literary  writing,  not  the  firfi  hieroglyphical, 
which  was  Invented  for  fecrecy.  In  the  courfe  of 
time,  indeed,  they  naturally  changed  their  ufe  -, 
letters  became  common,  and  hieroglyphics  hidden 
and  myfterious. 

But  now  it  may  be  faid,  that  tho'  the  progrefs 
from  a  Fixture  to  a  fimple  Mark  hath  been  traced 
out,  ftep  by  ftep,  and  may  be  eafily  followed, 
till  we  come  to  that  untried  ground  where  art 
takes  the  lead  of  nature,  the  point  where  real 
chara6lei's  end  and  the  literary  begin  •,  yet  here,  art 
feeing  a  precipice  before  her,  which  feems  to  di- 
vide the  two  characters  to  as  great  a  diftance  as 
at  firft  fetting  out,  Ihe  takes  fo  immenfe  a  leap  as 
hath  been  thought  to  exceed  all  human  efforts : 
which  made  Tully  fay.  Summse  fapientise  fuiffe 
fonos  vocis*,  qui  infiniti  videbantur,  paucis 
literarum  notis  terminare  "^ ;  and  many  of  the  an- 

"  By  fotios  -vccis  Cicero  means  nxords :  It  was  impoffible  he 
could  ever  conceive  that  brute  and  inarticulate  founds  were  al- 
mofl  infinite. — See  what  is  faid  on  this  matter  below. 

Long  before  this  addition  was  made  to  the  difcourfe  on  Hiero- 
glyphic writing,  one  of  the  ableft  Philofophers  of  this  age,  M. 
rAbbc  de  Condillac,  in  his  EJfai  fur  I'origine  des  connotfances 
Toumainesy  had  the  candour  to  fay,  that  I  had  perfedly  well  dif- 
covered  the  progref-  by  which  men  arrived  to  the  invention  of 
letters.  Cette  ledion  [De  L'ecriture]  fays  he,  etoit  prefque 
achevee,  quand  VEJjai  fur  les  Hteroglyphes  traduit  de  1'  Anglois 
de  M.  Warburton  me  tomba  entre  las  mains :  Ouvrage  on 
I'efprit  philofophique  et  Teruditlon  regnent  egalement,  &c.  mes 
propres  reflexions  m'avoient  auffi  conduit  a  remarquer  que  l'ecri- 
ture n'avoit  d'abord  ete  qu'  une  fimple  pelnture :  mais  je  n'avois 
point  encore  tente  de  decouvrir  par  quels  progres  on  etoit  ar- 
rive a  Tinvention  des  lettres,  et  il  me  paroiflbit  difficile  d'y 
reuffir.  La  chofe  a  ete  parfaitement  execute'e  par  M.  Warbur- 
ton, p.  1 78,  fee.  par  tie.  —  My  own  countrymen  have  been  lefs 
candid :  and  to  them  the  above  addition  is  owing. 

y  Tufc.  i.  25. 

cients 
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cients  to  believe  that  literary  writing  was  an 
invention  of  the  Gods. 

However,  if  we  would  but  refled  a  little  on, 
the  nature  of  found,  and  its  unheeded  connexion 
with  the  objedls  of  fight,  we  Ihould  be  able  to 
conceive  how  the  chafm  clofed,  and  how  the  paf- 
fage  from  a  real  to  a  literary  charader  was  begun 
and  fmoothed  out. 

While  the  picture,  or  image  of  the  thing  re- 
prefented,  continued  to  be  objected  to  the  fight  of 
the  reader,  it  could  raife  no  idea  but  of  the  thing 
itfelf.  But  when  the  figure  loft  its  form,  by  be- 
ing contracted  into  a  mark  or  note,  the  view  of- 
this  mark  or  note  would,  in  courfe  of  time,  as  na- 
turally raife,  in  the  mind,  they2?2^/7JexprefIing  the 
idea  of  the  thing,  as  the  idea  itfelf.  How  this 
extenfion,  from  the  idea  to  the  found,  in  the  ufe 
of  the  real  charader  firft  arofe,  will  be  eafily  con- 
ceived by  thofe  who  refied  on  the  numerous  tribe 
of  words  in  all  languages,  which  is  formed  on  the 
found  emitted  by  the  thing  or  animal  ^. 

Yet  the  ufe  to  which  this  new  connexion  might 
be  applied,  would  never  be  thought  of  till  the 
nature  of  human  founds  had  been  well  ftudied. 

But  when  men  had  once  obferved,  (and  this  they 
could  but  obferve  early  and  eafily,  by  the  brute 
and  inarticulate  founds  which  they=were  perpetu- 
ally hearing  emitted)  how  fmall  the  number  is  of 
primitive  founds,  and  how  infinite  the  words  are 

^  For  example,  (to  ufe  the  words  of  St.  Auftin)  when  we 
fay  in  latin,  seris  tinnitum,  equorum  hivnituryi^  ovium  halaiuin, 
tubarum  clangorem,  Jh'idorem  catenarum,  perfpicis  haec  verba 
ita  fonare>  ut  res  quae  his  verbis  fignificantur. 

which 
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which  may  be  formed  by  vaned  combinations  of 
lliofe  fmiple  founds,  it  would  naturally  and  eafily 
occur  to  themy  that  a  very  few  of  thofe  marksy 
which  had  before  cafually  excited  the  fcnfation  of 
thofe  fmiple  founds,  might  be  feleftcd  and  formed 
into  what  has  been  fince  called  an  alphabet,  to  ex- 
prefs  them  all:  And  then^  their  old  accuflomed 
■wav  of  combining  primitive  founds  into  words,, 
would  as  naturally  and  eafily  dired  them  to  a  like 
combination  of  what  v/ere  now  become  the  fimple 
marks  of  found  j  from  whence  would  arife  lite- 
rary WRITING. 

In  the  early  language  of  men,  the  fimple,  primi- 
tive founds  would  be  ufed,  whether  out  of  choice  or 
neceffity,  as  fignificative  words  or  terms,  to  denote 
the  moft  obvious  of  thofe  things  with  which  they 
perpetually  converfed.  Thefe  founds,  without  ar- 
bitrary inftitution,  would  incite  the  idea  of  the 
thing,  fometimes,  as  \is  audible  image y  fometimes,  as 
its  natural  reprefentative.  Therefore  the  old  marks 
for  things,  to  which  words  of  this  original  be- 
longed, would  certainly  be  firft  thought  of  for  the 
figures  of  thofe  alphabetic  letters  by  the  ingenious 
inventer  of  this  wonderful  contrivance.  And,  in. 
fa^Tr,  this  which  appears  fo  natural  has  been  found 
to  be  adually  the  cafo:  the  moft  early  alphabets 
being  framed  from  the  outlines  of  thofe  figures  in 
the  real  charac5lers,  which,  by  ufe,  in  their  -^/tT^- 
glyphic  ^2LX.ty  had  arrived  at  the  facility  of  exciting, 
in  the  mind,  the  sound  as  well  as  thing  % 

IV.  But  this  politick  alphabet,  as  at  firft  it  was, 
foon  occafioned  the  invention  of  another  called 
SACRED  :  for   the  prietls  having  a  fliare  in  the 

»  Pla:e  VJII. 

Government, 
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Government,  muil  have  an  early  communication  of 
the  fecret  j  and  being  nov/  immerged  in  deep  phi- 
lofophy,  they  would  naturally  employ,  in  their 
hidden  do6lrines,  a  method  fo  well  adapted  to 
convey  abilracl  fpeculations  with  exa6lnels  and 
precifion.  But  the  various  ufes  of  an  Alphabet  in 
civil  bufinefs  not  permitting  it  to  continue  long  a 
fecret,  when  it  ceafed  to  be  fo,  they  would  as  na- 
turally Invent  another  alphabetic  character  for  their 
f acred  ufe :  which  from  that  appropriation  was  call- 
ed HIEROGRAMMATICAL. 

That  the  Egyptian  priefts  had  fuch  a  facred  al- 
phabetic charaoier^  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus: 
— "  The  Greeks  (fays  he)  write  their  letters, 
"  and  make  their  computations  with  counters, 
"  from  the  left  to  the  right;  the  Egyptians,  on 
*'  the  contrary,  from  the  right  to  the  left.— 
"  They  ufe  two  forts  of  letters,  one  of  which  they 
"  caWcdfacredy  the  other  popular^."  Diodorus  is 
yet  more  exprcfs-,  "  the  priests  (fay  he)  taught 
"  their  fons  two  forts  of  letters,  the  one  called 
^^  facred,  the  other,  the  common  SLud  popular  \" 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  goes  ftill  farther,  and  de- 
fcribes  the  very  books  in  v/hich  this  facred  alphabet 
was  principally  employed:  And  as  the  place,  where 
he  explains  this  matter,  is  very  curious,  and  contri- 
butes to  the  farther  illuftration  of  the  fubj  (ft,  1  fliall 
confider  it  more  at  large.  It  hath  been  fhewn  that 
Clemens,  in  the  paffage  quoted  above,  underftood 

Tpciy^i^cclce.   ycar.(pecrt    >C   Xcy^ov'sti  ■^'r,(poiyi,     E^Xri'f?  ftEi'j   aTo  rtijv 
afir^t"''  ^'^'   '^'^  Ci:|i«  (pigovUi;  T/,'J  ^ii'fa,    Alyu'irltoi  ae,   utto  tuij  Oii^niiv 

(Va,   Ta  Ti,    orii^oUKCc  KoJhaUCi,^.      lib.  li.  Cap.  36. 

2  what 
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what  he  called  the  facerdotaU  lEPATIKHM  to  be 
an  dphahctic  character.  Now  the  fame  writer 
fpeaking  in  another  place''  of  the  forty-two  books 
of  Hermes,  which  contained  all  the  civil  and  reli- 
gions fcience  of  the  Egyptians,  informs  us,  that  ten 
of  thefe  books  were  cslled  facerdotal^  and  were  the 
particular  fludy  of  the  chief  prieft,  —  zr^a-oiTrtg  t» 

Uph   ra   IE  PAT  IK  A    xo<.}J[xiuce,    I  ^i^hioi    lx/xai/0av£i. 

Thefe  ten,  therefore,  were  written  in  zfacred  aipha- 
hetic  charaEler ;  though,  as  we  learn  from  him  in 
the  fame  place,  all  the  various  kinds  of  facred 
chara5fer5  were  employed  in  the  compofition  of 
thefe  forty-two  books ;  for  fome  were  written  in 
hieroglyphics;  as  he  tells  us,  where  he  fpeaks  of 
the  facred  fcribe,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  ftudy 
thofe  called  hieroglyphical,  —  tstoi/  toI  rs  lEPOFAT- 
$IKA  Kccx4^£vx-  And,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
we  find  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  to  be  of  a  popular  and 
civil  nature,  fuch  as  cofmography,  geography, 
the  fimple  elements  of  aflronomy,  the  chorography 
of  Egypt,  the  defcription  of  the  Nile  %  &c.  con- 
formable to  what  has  been  laid  down  concerning 
the  ufe  and  application  of  the  mofl  early  hierogly- 
phics. Others  again  of  thefe  books  were  written 
mfymhols^  particularly  thofe  two  which  the  chanter 

had  in  care:— o  woof  '^^  '^*  ''"<*"'  rrig  y-sa-mng  i7ri(piooy.iv<^ 
2TMB0A11N"  T«Toy.  (Paa-)  (Ju'o  |3/6A8?  oivti}\r\(pivon  Siiv 
h  T8  'E^/.'.a.  Here  then  we  have  all  the  three  fpecies 
of  facred  writing,  the  hieroglyphic,  the  fymboliCy 
and  the  hierogrammatic  or  facerdotal',  the  laft  of 
which,  as  we  hold,  was  by  letters  of  an  alphabet. 

^  Strom,  lib.  vi.  p.  633,  634. 

®   — tui^'i  Te  T>j?  x.i<r^o'yfa,(p'ia,c,  y^  ysfy^aipia?,   t-/;;  rct^zaii;  re  y,Xiii 

But 
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But  an  ALPHABET  for  fecrecy,  and  confequently 
different  from  the  vulgar,  was  a  thing  in  ufe 
amongft  the  priefthood  of  almoft  all  nations.  Philo 
Biblius,  in  Eufebius,  fpeaking  of  Sanchoniatho's 
hiftory,  tells  us,  that  the  author  compofed  it  by 
the  alTiftance  of  certain  records  which  he  found  in 
the  temples  written  in  ammonean  letters  \  nofi 
underftood  by  the  people :  thefe  ammonean  letters 
Bochart  explains  to  be  fuch  as  the  priefts  ufed  in 
facred  matters^.  Diogenes  I.aertius  informs  us, 
fromThrafyllus,  thatDemocritus  wrote  two  books, 
the  one  of  the  [acred  letters  of  the  Babylonians^  the 
other  of  the  facred  letters  of  the  city  Mero'i^:  and 
concerning  thefe  laft,  Heliodorus  faith,  that  the 
Ethiopians  had  two  forts  of  letters,  the  one  called 
regal^  the  other  vulgar-^  and  that  the  regal  refetn- 

^  —Q^iCVu&a.yMV  ro7q   utto  rSv  u^vtcjv  evpSuaiv  txTroKPvpoti;  Aix." 

Presp.  E'vafig.  lib.  cap.  9. 

s  Ammoneorum,  i.  e.  Ammanim — Abenezra  in  Levit.  xxvr. 
30.  Templafada  ad  cultum  Solis,  Quod  veriflimum  ;  Sol  cnim 
Hebraeis  ell  amma,  unde  arnman  teir.plnm  Solii,  quern  foluni 
Coeli  Dcminum  crediderunt  prifci  Phaenices.  Sanchoniathon, 
TSsToc  ya,^  (tov  riKicv]  Bso)i  iv^fAt^ov  (juivov  a^avS  y.v^iov.  Itaque  hlC  prs- 
cipue  cultus.  Tamen,  crefcente  fuperftiticne,  crediderim  nomen 
Ammanim  etiam  ad  alia  delubra  pertinuilTe.  Itaque  litcra;  Ammo- 
neorum  feu  Ammanim  funt  literee  templorum,  literse  in  facris 
receptee.     Geogr.  Sacr.  par.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  17. 

To  OTEf*  Tuv  h  Tici.Qv'hav^  tspuv  yoct'/^yLO/ruv'  -cts^*  -ruv  Iv  Me^o*} 
Ug^Zv  y^afifAaTfc'K.  In  Vit.  Democr.  Segm.  xlix.  lib.  g.  But  Rei- 
nefius  and  Menage,  not  apprehending  there  was  any  facred 
myfterious  writing  out  of  Egypt  and  its  confines,  will  have  the 
Babylon  here  mentioned  to  be  Babylon  in  Egypt ;  but  they 
fhould  have  refledled  how  unlikely  it  was,  if  Democritus  had 
chofen  to  write  of  the  /acred  letters  of  the  Egyptians,  that  he 
fhould  denominate  his  difcourfe  from  a  place  not  at  all  celebrated 
for  their  ufe,  when  there  were  fo  many  other  that  thefe  charac- 
ters had  rendered  famous. 

bled 
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bled  the  faca'dotal  characters  of  the  Egyptians '. 
Theodoret,  fpeaking  of  the  grecian  temples  in  ge- 
neral, fays  that  they  had  certain  forms  of  letters  for 
their  own  ufe,  called  facerdotal^\  and  Fourmont, 
and  others,  fuppofe  that  this  general  cuftom  pre- 
vailed amongft  the  Hebrews  alfo'.  Which  opi- 
nion, a  paffage  in  Irenasus  feems  to  fupport"" 

And  now  we  (hall  know  how  to  deal  with  a 
ftrange  paffage"  of  Manetho  in  Eufebius.  This 
hiftorian  affures  his  reader,  "  that  he  took  his  in- 
*'  formation  from  pillars  in  the  land  of  Seriad,  in- 
"  fcrlbed  by  Thoyth  the  firft  Hermes,  with  hiero- 
*'  graphic  letters  in  the  facred  dialed-,  and  tranQat- 
*'  ed,  after  the  flood,  out  of  the  facred  dialed, 
"  into  the  greek  tongue,  with  hieroglyphic 
"  letters,  and  depofited  in  volumes  by  Agatho- 
"  daemon,  the  fecond  Hermes,  father  of  Tat,  in 
"  the  Adyta  of  the  Egyptian  temples."  The  ori- 
ginal is  in  thefe  words :  'Ex  tw«  MavtGw  tb  'LiQevvvm, 

ce  i7r\  nToA£jw.ai'a  t»  ^tAatJ'iA^H  a^')(^iip\vg   roov  Iv  Alyvirlco 

^«(Tt^^xoK  Wify^ivw,  a  ^^  to??  Aiyviilim  lEPATIKOIL  KAAOYME- 
NOI2  o^oiarlai.  lib.  iv. 

S5  lEPATIKOYS -nrgocry/yo^Evei/.     In    Genff.  ^.  6l. 

'  Cette  coutumc  de  la  plupart  des  nations  Orientales,  d'avoir 
des  Charaderes  Sacres,  &  des  Charafteres  Profanei  ou  d'un 
ufage  plus  vulgaire,  etoit  aufli  chez  les  Hebreux.  R'Jlex, 
Cri:.  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

^  Antiquse  et  prims  Hebrseorum  llteras,  quae  s acer do- 
tal es  nuncupatae,  decern  quidem  fuere  nurxiero.  Jdnjer.  H^er, 
1,  ii   C.  41. 

"  See  Stil'ingfleet's  Orig.  Sacr.  book  i.  chap.  ii.  §.  11.  and 
Mr.  Shuckford's  Cunne3ioniy  vol,  i.  ed.  2.  p.  2^7. 
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iXAvvi7x  (pwTiu  y^ccy-iMOiCTiV  IEPOrAY$lKOIS,  ^  oc7^oleh^'■ 
■cral^o?  (^E  T»  T«T    |y  to??    a^uroig  tuv   Isom   Aiyvyflr^v  \ 

Srillingfleet  objedts,  with  reafon,  to  the  abfurdity 
of  tranilating  into  the  greek  tongue  with  hiero- 
glyphic charadters :  and  the  author  of  the  Con-- 
nedlions  well  feeing. that  by  ^^^[^^.^(riv  k^oyXv(piy.mz 
muft  be  underftood  an  alphabetic  character,  fajs 
the  words  Hiould  not  be   tranflated  hieroglyphics^ 
but  facrcd  letters  p  :  he  might  as  well  have  faid 
gothic  letters,  li^oyXvtpixa  being  always  ufed  by  the 
Ancients  to  denote  characters  for  things,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  alphabetic  letters,  or  characters  compofmcr 
words.     It  is  certain  the  text  is  corrupt ;  as  may 
be  feen,  i.  From  the  word  y^ol}j^{j^oc(Tiv  (which  m 
ftridl  propriety  fignifies  the  letters  of  an  alphabet) 
its  being  joined  to  hfoyxvcpixolg,  which  denotes  a 
fpecies  of  marks  for  things.     2.  From  the  men- 
tion of  a  facred  dialed,   U^oi  SkxXixIq^  (of  which 
more  hereafter  0  for  if  thefe  records  were  written 
in  a.  facred  dialed,  it  is  plain  the  charafter  employed 
muft  be  alphabetic;  and  fo  indeed  it  is  expreffed 
to   be  in  the   words  I'^ooy^Mpix.oi'g  yoxixixxc-i,   which 
immediately  follow  ;  and  if,  out  of  this  dialed,  it 
were  tranOated  into  another,  muft  not  alphabetic 
charaflers  be  ftill  employed?  And  now  we  lee  not 
only   that  the  prefent  reading  is  wrong,  but  are 
led,  by   this   laft  obfervation,  to   the  ricrht ;  the 
pafTage  being  without  all  queftion  to  be  read  thus ; 
—  {/,£7a   TO!/  xxl(x,y^Xvcr[j.ov    U  tJjJ   h^£g  SixyiK.s  lU  t>?o 

°  Rrfeb.  Chror,.  ed.  Scal  Amll.  i6<j8.  p.  6. 

P   Cany^eaion  of  tks  Sacrsd  and  Profane  Hijfory,  vol.  i.  p.  27s 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  291,  "^ 
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Ixx-m^ct'  (poovviv  y^dy^y-xa-iv  lEPOrPA^IKOlS  xj  ocTrolshi' 
(ruv    Iv    ^i^Aoig,    &t:-^'y^xy.y.z,Tiv    lEPOrPA^IKOlS, 
ill  fpeakingof  the  tranflation,  being  the  very  words 
juft  before  employed  in  fpsaking  of  the  original; 
and  with  great  propriety:  for  U^oy^oc(pi-Ka:  was  ufed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  generic  term,  to  fignify  as  well 
facred  letters   compofing   words,    as  [acred  marks 
{landing  for  things ;    t£^oyAu<p»>ca  not  fo,    but   de- 
noting only  jnarks  for  things  :  fo  that  the  plain  and 
fenfible  meaning  of  the  paiTage  is,  that  a  work, 
written  by  the  firft  Hermes,  in  xht  facred  dialeci, 
and  facred  letters,  was   tranflated,   by   the  fecond 
Hermes,  into  the^r^f;^  dialed-,  the  original  facred 
letters  being  ftill   employed.     And  the  reafon   is 
evident  j  the  greek  tranflation  was  for  the   ufe  of 
the  Egyptians :  but  fuch  would  be  fooneft  invited 
to  the  ftudy  of  a  foreign  dialedt  when  written  in 
their  own  letters :  a  common  inducement  for  tran- 
flators  into  a  foreign   language,  to  preferve  the 
original  charafter.     Befides,  this  verfion  was  not 
for  the  Egyptians  in  general,  but  for  the  priefls 
only,  and  therefore  their  peculiar  charafter  was 
preferved. 

We  now  begin  to  fee  that  the  whole  extrava- 
gance in  this  account,  which  made  it  rejected  by 
the  Critics  with  fo  much  contempt,  is  only  in  the 
high  antiquity  given  to  the  fad ;  and  this,  the 
very  circumftance  of  the  fad:  refutes :  for  it  not 
only  tells  us  of  facred  alphabetic  letters,  which  we 
have  fhewn  to  be  of  late  ufe  amongftthe  Egyptians, 
but  likewife  of  a  facred  diahui,  which  certainly 
was  ftill  later:  And,  if  I  be  not  much  m.iftaken,  a 
pafiage  in  Herodotus  will  lead  us  to  the  time  when 
this  tranflation  was  made.  The  hiftorian  tells  us, 
that  when  Pfammiticus,  by  the  afl^iilance  of  the 
lonians  and  Carians,  had  fubdued  all  Egypt,  he 

placed 
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placed  thefe  greek  adventurers  on  both  fides  the 
Nile;  where  he  affigned  them  lands  and  habitations, 
and  fent  among  them  Egyptian  youths  to  be  in- 
ffrudled  in  the  greek  language;  from  whence 
fprung  the  State-interpreters  for  that  tongue '^r 
Thus  far  the  hiftorian-,  from  whofe  account  of 
Pfammitichus'sprojefl  it  appears,  that  his  purpofe 
was  to  eilablifh  a  conitant  intercourfe  with  the  gre- 
cian  nations.  The  youth  picked  out  for  inter- 
preters were,  without  queflion,  of  the  prieilhood, 
all  letters  and  learning  refiding  in  that  order; 
which  had  likewife  a  great  Ihare  in  the  public  ^d- 
miniftration.  And  now  the  priefthood  having  the 
greek  tongue  amongft  them,  which  its  ufe  in  pub- 
lic affairs  would  make  them  diligently  cultivate. 
Where  was  the  wonder  that,  about  this  time,  fome 
of  thefe  interpreters,  'E^[/.rivUii  (hould  employ  them- 
felves  in  tranflating  the  /acred  Egyptian  records 
into  the  grecian  language  ? 

But  then  as  to  the  precife  time  of  the  inven- 
tion of  Egyptian  Letters,  it  can  never  be  {o 
much  as  guelTed  at ;  becaufe  hiercglypbics  conti- 
nued to  be  in  ufe  long  after  that  time ;  particularly 
on  their  public  Monuments;  where  we  find  no  ap- 
pearance of  alphabetic  characters.  Elowever,  that 
letters  were  very  early,  we   have  fliewn  above  as 

^  —Total  dV'xtca'i  tC- r<:i^7^  K«j(r«,  ToXcn  (rvfy-'iiiEqlaffCii/Jvoia-i  avrcu', 
0  YaufJiWiy^^  otluui  x.'^^aq  iy<,iKr,a-a.k  ctyrin^  ot,h7\io7^v,  ts  Nei^iS  To 
(i.i:TO>    s^o'j]''^ '  ——  }^    ov)    'ssouaa.^     ■WKfa'baAs     xvTcjTcri    Alyvvfim:;,     rriv 

yXoicrcroiVy    ci  vvv  'Eo^y,vs=?  et>  AlyvTrlid  yiyovcccn.      Eulerp.  \,  i\    C.    I54« 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  learned  Dr.  Prideaux  was  millaken 
when  he  faid  —  But  the  nxiorft  of  it  is,  the  ancient  Egyptians  did 
not  /peak  Greek  ;  the  Ptolemys  firjl  brought  that  language  amotigji 
then-. Connedlion,  part  ii,  lib.  i.  p.  12. 
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well  from  other  circumflances,  as  from   this,  the 
giving  the  invention  of  them  to  the  Gods '. 

Thofe  who  are  for  deriving  all  civil  improve- 
ments from  the  line  of  Abraham^  of  courfe,  be- 
ftow  upon  it  the  invention  of  an  Alphabet.  But 
as  this  fancy  is  only  amongfl:  the  loofe  ends  of  an 
hypothefis,  without  any  foundation  in  Scripture, 
thefe  critics  differ  much  about  the  time.  Some 
fuppofe  letters  to  have  been  in  ufe  amongft  the  Pa- 
triarchs ;  and,  by  them,  tranfmitted  to  the  Egyp- 
tians-, but  there  are  fuch  flrong  objeftions  to  this 
opinion,  (to  mention  no  other  than,  the  Patriarch's 
fending  verbal  meffages  where  it  was  more  natural 
as  well  as  more  expedient  to  fend  them  written) 
that  others  have  thought  proper  to  bring  down  the 
time  to  that  of  Moses':  When  God,  they  fay, 
taught  him  the  ufe  of  alphabetic  letters,  in  the 
exemplar  of  the  two  tables  written,  as  the  text 
afiures  us,  with  the  Finger  of  G  0  D.  But  how, 
from  words,  which  at  moft,  only  imply  that  the 
ten  comniandments  were  miraculoufly  engraved  as 
well  as  didlated,  it  can  be  concluded  that  letters 
were  then  firft  invented,  I  have  not  logic  enough  to 
find  out.  A  conamon  reader  would  be  apt  to 
infer  from  it,  that  letters  were  now  well  known 
to  the  Ifraelites,  as  God  had  thought  fit  to  deliver 
the  firft  elements  of  their  religion  in  that  kind  of 
writing;  I  fay,    he   would  be   thus  apt  to  infer, 

'  See  p.  63.  of  this  volume. 

*  I  have  the  pleafure  to  find,  that  fo  fenfible  a  writer  as  the 

celebrated  Mr.  AJlruc,  in  his  Cot^je'-'tures  fur  la  Gene/e,  has 
efpoiifed  this  opinion,  that  alphabetic  nuriti>7gw^s  in  ufe  amongft 
the  Egyptians  before  the  time  of  Mofes :  He  has  likewife  adopted 
the  arguments  here  employed  in  fupport  of  it,  as  well  as  this 
whole  theory  of  hieroglyphic  <ivriting. 

though 
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though  Moses  had  never  fpoken  of  them  on  other 
occafions  (which  he  hath  done)  as  of  things  in  fa- 
mihar  ufe" :  But  if  God  was  indeed  the  revealer  of 
the  artifice,  how  happened  it  that  the  hiftory  of  fo 
important  a  circumftance  was  not  recorded  ?  for 
as  we  Ihall  fee  prefently,  the  Memory  of  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  Itrongeft  barriers  to  ido- 
latry. 

However,  though  I  think  it  next  to  certain  that 
Moses  brought  letters,  with  tlie  reft  of  his  learn- 

t  ExoD.   xxviii.   21.    And  the  Jicnes  pall  be  ivith  the  names 
of  the   children    of  Ifrael,    iivelve,    mcording    to   their    names  i 
LIKE  THE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  A  SIGNET,  cvery  cne  nuith  his  name 
Jhallthy  be,  accordi-g  to  the  tn.vei've  t'ihes.     And  again,  ver. 
36.      Jl»d  thou  Jhalt   7nake    a    Flute   of   pure   gold,    and  gra've 
upon   it,  like  the   en^ranjings   of  a  fgn-t,  HoLlNtss    to    the 
Lord.     Had  letters  been  invented  by   Moses,  and  unknown 
till  then  to   the   Ifraeiites,  would  he  not  naturally  have  faid, 
when,  he  diiefled  the  workmen  to  engrave  names  and  fcntences 
en  ftones  and  gold,  —  and  m  thefe  en^-arvwgs  you  Jhall employ  tht 
alphabetic  charaSiers  nuhich  Ihaie  nonx:  in-veiitel  and  taught  you. 
the  ufe  of?  On  the  contrary  he  gives  them  a  very  different  di- 
reftion ;  he  refers  them  to  a  model  in  familiar  ufe, — like  the  en- 
gravings of  a  ftgnet.     For  the  anoent   people  of  the  Eaft  en- 
graved names  and  fentences  on   their  feals,  juft  as  the  Maho- 
metan princes  do  at  prefent.  — Mr.  fleuri  with  great  mgenimy 
confefles  the  high  perfedion   of  the  arts  at  this  time  amongll 
the   Ifraeiites.     "  lis    fvavoient  tailler    Si    graver    les    pierres 
•'  precieufes.      lis    etoient    Menuifiers,    Tapiffieurs,    Brodeurs 
•'  &    Parfumeurs.      Entre    ces    arts,    il     y    en     a    deux    que 
"  j'admire    principalement :    la  taille    des    pierreries,     &    la 
«'  fonte  des  figures,  telles  qa'  etoient  les  Cherubins  de  I'Ar- 
"  che  &  le  Veau  d'or.      Ceux    qui    ont    tant  foit    peu  cou- 
♦«  noiffance  des  arts,    f^avent  combien  il  faut  d'artifices  &  de 
«'  machines  pour  ces  ouvrages.     Si  des-lois  on  les  avoit  trou- 
«'  vces,  on  avoit  deja  bien  ratline,  meme  dans  les  arts  qui   ne 
"  fervent  qu'a  Tornement  ;  &  fi  Ton  avoit  quelque  fecret  pour 
«'  faire  ks  memes  chofes  plus    facilement,    c'ctcit   encore  unc 
"  plus  qrand  perfeflion,  ce  qui  foit  dit  en  pafiant,  pour  mon- 
«'  trer  q^ue  cctte  aiuiquite  fi  eloignee  n'etoit   pas  grofliere  &  ig- 
*'  norante,  comme  pluficurs  s'imaginent."     Mceun  des  Jjraeli'es, 

fed.  9. 
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ing,  from  Egypt,  yet  I  coiild  be  eafily  perfuaded  to 
believe  that  he  both  enlarged  the  alphabet,  and  al- 
tered the  Ihapes  of  the  letters",  i.  The  hebrew 
alphabet,  which  he  employed  in  the  compofition 
of  the  pentateuch,  is  confiderably  fuller  than  that 
which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece.  Cadmus  was 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt-,  hefojourned  in  Syria,  and  went 
from  thence  into  Greece :  His  country  fhews  that  his 
letters  were  Egyptian  •,  and  this,  their  difference 
in  number  from  the  hebrew,  fufficiently  confirms. 
Cadmus  having  only  fixteen,  and  the  Hebrews 
two  and  twenty.  2.  That  Moses  likewife  al- 
tered the  fliape  of  the  Egyptian  letters  I  think 
probable  -,  all  hieroglyphic  writing  was  abfolutely 
forbidden  by  the  fecond  commandment,  and  with 
a  viev/  worthy  the  divine  wifdom ;  hieroglyphics 
being,  as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter,  the  great  fource 
of  their  idolatries  and  fuperfticions.  But  now  al- 
phabetic letters,  (which  henceforth  could  be  only 
ufed  amongit  the  Hebrews)  being  taken  by  the 
Egyptians  "^  from  their  hieroglyphic  figures,  re- 
tained, as  was  natural,  much  of  the  fhapes  of  thofe 
characters :  to  cut  off  therefore  all  occafion  of  dan- 
ger from  fymbolic  images,  Moses,  as  I  fuppofe, 

"  A  certain  anonymous  writer,  quoted  by  Crinitus  from  an 
ancient  MS,  in  his  Je  honef.a  difcipUna^  is  of  this  opinion.  But 
I  quote  him  chiefly  for  his  pacific  difpofition  to  accommodate  and 
compromifc  matters,  by  giving  every  nation  its  fhare  in  the 
glory  of  the  invention  ;  not,  I  mean,  of  the  alphabetic  poi/jersy 
but  of  the  various  alphabetic  charaders. 

"  Mofes  primus  Hebraicas  exaravit  literas ; 

*'  Mente  Phcenices  fagaci  condiderunt  Atticas  ; 

"  Quns  Latini  fcriptitamus,  edidit  Nicollrata; 

*'  Abraham  Syras,  &  idem  reppetit  Chaldaicas; 

"  Ifis  arte  non  minore,  protulit  .^gyptiacas  ; 

*'  Gulfila  promfit  Getarum,  quas  videmus,  literas. 

*  See  p.  83,  84.  of  this  volume. 

altered 
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altered  the  Ihapes  of  the  Egyptian  letters,  and  re- 
duced them  into  fomcthing  like  thofe  fimple  forms 
in  which  we  now  find  them.  Thofe  who  in  much 
later  ages,  converted  the  nortliern  pagans  to  the 
chriflian  Faith  obferved  the  fame  caution.  For 
the  chara6lers  of  the  northern  alphabet,  called 
RUNIC,  having  been  abufed  to  magical  fuperftition, 

were  then  changed  to  the  Roman. Tantas  in  his 

Runis  (fays  Sheringham)  latere  virtutes  Gothi 
ante  fidem  fufceptam  rati  funt,  ut  five  hoftium 
caput  diris  facrandum,  five  ptftis  morbique  amo- 
liendi,  five  aliud  opus  fufcipiendum  fe  incantationi- 
bus  Runijqiie  muniebant — Poft  fidem  vero  fufcep- 
tam Runcc,  qui  incantationibus  pr^ftigiisque  magi- 
cis  in  tantum  adhibitse  fuerint,  adeo  faftidiri  cce- 
perunt,  ut  m^ulti  libri,  mukaque  antiqua  monumen- 
ta  exinde  pracpollero  zelo  dejecfta  atque  deleta  funt: 
unde  hiftoria  Getica  magnum  detrimentum  cladem- 
que  accepit.  Tandem  vero,  tefle  liOccenio,  Sigfri- 
di  epifcopi  Britannici  opera  (Papa  etiam  romano 
fuam  operam  prasflante)  eo  res  devenit  ut  Runa 
in  Suecia  A.  dml.  penitus  abolerentur  •,  &  charac- 
teres  Latini  fubftituerentur  ^. 

This  account  v;iil  reconcile  the  differing  fyRems 
of  Marfham  and  Renaudot;  one  of  whom  con- 
tends ^,  that  the  letters  which  Cadmus  brought  in- 
to Greece  were  Egyptian ;  the  other,  that  they  were 
Phenician  ^  \  and  both  of  them  appeal  to  the  au- 
thority of  Herodotus  -,  who  fays  plainly,  "  that  the 
alphabet  brought  by  Cadmus  into  Greece  iJuas  Egyp- 
tian ;  and  yet,  fpeaking  of  the  three  mod  ancient 
infcriptions  in  Grecv  e,  he  fays,  they  were  in  Phenb' 
dan  chara^ers^  which  very  much  refembled   the 

^  De  Ang.gent.  orig.  p.  rp: — 3.  *   Can.  ChrojK 

'  Sur  i'origine  des  letuea  Grecques. 
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ionic:"  for  ifwhat  has  been  hert^fuppofed  be  allowed, 
then  the  alphabet  which  Cadmus  carried  with  him 
v/as  doubtlefs  of  Moies's  invention,  as  to  the/^rw, 
but  Egyptian,  as  to  the  power.  It  may  be  juft 
worth  obferving  that  Reraudot's  difcourfe  is  full  of 
paralogilms,  which  this  folution  detects. 

3,  To  this  let  me  add  another  confideration. 
The  vowel-points  (as  feems  now  to  be  generally 
agreed  on)  were  added  fince  the  Jev/s  ceafed  to  be 
a  Nation.  The  hebrew  language  was  originally, 
and  fo  continued  to  be,  for  a  long  time  v/ritten 
without  them.  Now  if  God  firft  taught  Mofes  an 
alphabet,  can  we  believe  that  the  vowels  would 
have  been  thus  generally  omitted  ?  But  fuppofe 
Mofes  learnt  his  alphabet  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
only  m.ade  it  ful'er,  and  altered  the  form  of  the 
letters,  we  niayealily  give  a  good  account  of  the 
omiffion.  The  Egyptian  alphabet,  as  we  obferved, 
was  invented  for  precifion,  and  ufed  for  fecrecy. 
Both  ends  were  anfwered  by  an  alphabet  with  hardly 
any  vowels. 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  form  of  alphabetic  characters 
was  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  Hebrews, 
as  to  the  integrity  of  their  religion.  If  therefore, 
God  was  the  immediate  author  of  them,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  fuppofe  that  Mofes  could  omit  to  record 
the  hiftory  of  their  invention,  fuch  a  hiftory  being 
the  beft  fandion  to  recommend  their  ufe  ;  and  the 
bcft  fecurity  againft  a  return  to  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tice of  hieroglyphic-writing;  to  which  this  people, 
fo  fond  of  Egyptian  manners,  were  violently  in- 
clined. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Manetho  -,  The 
laft  circumftance  opening  the  Vv'ay  to  another  dif- 

covery 
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covery  of  great  importance  in  the  egyptian  anti- 
quities :  for  by  this  paffage  v/e  find  they  had  not 
only  facred  charaSltrs  and  letters^  but  2,  [acred  dia- 
lect or  language  aJlb-,  for  what  he  here  calls 
i£^<z  •  J'iaAfXTcj,  in  another  place  (where  he  inter- 
prets a  certain  Word  in  this  language)  he  calls 
li^oi  yXua-a-a  ".  It  might  perhaps  be  imagined  that 
this  facred  dialed  was  only  the  moie  ancient  egyp- 
tian language-,  which  being  now  grown  into  dii- 
ufe,  was  prclerved  amongft  the  priefthood  :  But  if 
we  confider  the  fmall  and  (low  change  to  which  the 
eaftern  languages  were  fubje6l-,  efpecially  that  of  a 
people  who  adnntted  fo  little  of  foreign  manners,  we 
can  fcarce  believe  this  to  have  been  the  cafe.  Be- 
fides  the/?c;^^  dialed  was  ufed  for  fecrecy,  (being 
known  only  to  the  priefts)  which  could  never  be 
the  condition  of  a  national  language,  how  ob- 
folete  foever  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  be  grown. 
All  this  confidered,  I  take  the  facred  dialed  to 
have  been  a  language  of  their  own  framing  •,  and 
one  of  their  latett  expedients  for  keeping  their  fci- 
ence  to  themfelves.  We  have  fhewn  how,  for 
the  fake  of  exaclnefs,  as  they  grew  more  fpecula- 
tive,  they  invented  an  alphabet  to  exprefs  their 
conceptions  by  marks  for  words,'  inftead  of  marks 
for  things:  But  the  fimple  myltery  of  a  peculiar 
alphabet,  employed  in  a  common  tongue,  would 
be  foon  detedled;  they  therefore,  as  now  it  appears, 
invented  a  peculiar  language  for  the  ufe  of  their  al- 
phabet ^  and  thus,  under  a  double  cover,  efFe6lua!- 
ly  fecured  their  hidden  fcience.  The  way  of  fram- 
ing the  facred  dialed,  I  fuppofe,  to  be  this.  They 

c0.i7<i  'SCifA^iv:;-  to  yup  TK  Kccd'  liPAN  TAP.l.^AK  ^aci\iu  ffv 
(.•cum,  TO  OS  EOS  tz'A^rrj  er»  Jt^  tuoiiAivic  xarcc  T-nv  KOiNH^r  AIAAE- 
K1"0N",  Kj  aru  cri/TiSi/itsi'sj'  yUnm  TKI^OZ.  A^'iiJ  Jf^/tph.  cont^  Jp, 
Ub.  i  cap.  \i^. 
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called  things  by  the  names  of  their  hieroglyphical 
reprefentatives :  Thus  Yk  in  the  egyptian  tongue 
lignifying  a  ferpent-,  and  a  ferpant,  in  their  hiero- 
glyphics, denoting  a  king  \  Yk,  as  Manetho  in- 
forms us  above,  fignified  a  king  in  the  f acred  dia- 
le£f :  And  in  this  manner,  their  hieroglyphics  be- 
came a  fufficient  fund  for  a  new  language. 

On  the  whole  then  it  appears  that  the  Egyptian 
priefts  had  thefe  three  methods  of  fecreting  their 
recorded  knowlege  ;  by  hieroglyphic  symbols, 

by  a  SACERDOTAL  ALPHABET,  and  by  a  SACRED 

DIALECT.  In  explaining  their  feveral  natures,  and 
<:liftinguiihing  them  from  the  proper  hieroglyphic^ 
1  have  endeavoured  to  difembroil  a  fubjeft  which 
feems  to  have  perplexed  even  the  Ancients  them- 
felves;  who  in  their  accounts' of  the  egyptian  litera- 
ture, perpetually  confound  the  feveral  ipeciesof/^- 
cred  writing,  with  one  another.  What  greatly  con- 
tributed to  this  confufion,  I  prefume,  was  the  facer- 
dotal  pra6tice  of  promifcuoufly  ufing,  in  one  and 
the  fame  book  or  literary  monument,  the  feveral 
-various  fpecies  of  facred  zvriting;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  proper  hieroglyphic,  the  jymlolic,  and  the  hiero- 
grarnmatic  ;  as  was  done  in  compofmg  the  Bem- 
bine  table,  and  the  myflic  ritual  defcribed  by 
Apuleius. 

Thus  we  find  how  it  happened  that  that  which 
had  its  origin  in  necejfity,  came,  in  time,  to  be 
■employed  for  fecrecy,  and  was  at  length,  iniproved 
into  an  ornament.  But  nov/,  in  the  incelTant  revolu- 
tions of  things,  this  imagery,  which  was  at  firft 
invented  for  open  communication,  and  was  from 
thence  converted  into  myfcery,  at  length  refumed 

^  Florapcl/o,  Vih.  i.  cnp.  59,  60,  61,  67,  6^,  64.. 

its 
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its  primitive  ufe  j  and,  in  the  flourifhing  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  was  employed  in  their  monu- 
ments and  medals  as  the  fhorteft  and  plaineft  me- 
thod of  conveying  men's  conceits :  and  a  symbol, 
which,  in  Egypt,  was  pregnant  with  profound  wif- 
dom,  was  in  thofe  places,  the  vocabulary  of  the 
people. 

To  illiiftrate  thefe  feveral  changes  and  revolu- 
tions, we  fliall  once  again  take  up  our  inftance 
from  LANGUAGE ;  (which  flill,  in  all  its  minuter 
alterations  and  improvements,  ran  parallel  with 
wr-iting)  and  fhew,  how  the  original  expedient, 
to  communicate  our  thoughts  in  converfe,  the  rude 
effort  of  necejjtty,  came  in  time,  like  the  firft  hie- 
roglyphics, to  be  turned  into  myjtery^  and  after- 
wards improved  into  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  per- 
fuafion. 

I.  It  hath  been  already  fhewn,  in  the  fable  of  Jo- 
tham,  how  the  y^^/(3g-Z(!^  correfponded  to  tht  proper 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  -,  and  was  invented  only  to 
prefent  a  fenfible  image  to  the  unimproved  con- 
ception of  the  hearer. 

As  the  change  of  the  objeft,  which  the  fable 
introduced,  made  it  exactly  anfwer  to  the  tropical 
hieroglyphic  •,  fo  that  fort  of  prosopopoeia,  which 
the  fable  much  employed,  reprefenting  a  multitude 
under  the  image  of  one,  made  it  equally  corre- 
fpond  with  the  curiological  hieroglyphic. 

II.  But  now,  in  after  times,  either  when  men 
began  to  aftedt  myftery,  or  their  fubjedt  to  require 
fecrecy,  they  gradually  changed  the  Apologue  or 
fable,  by  quaint  and  far-fetched  allufions,  into  a 
FARABLE,  on  fct  purpofc  to  throw  obfcurity  over 

the 
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the  information;  juft  as  the  tropical  hieroglyphic 
was  turned  into  the  tropical fymbol.  We  find  in- 
numerable inftances  of  this  mode  of  fpeech  in 
Scripture  :  Thus  God  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel : 
— "  Son  of  man,  utcer  a  parable  unto  the  re- 
"  bellious  houie,  and  fay  unto  them,  Thus  faith 
*'  the  Lord  God,  Set  on  a  pot,  fet  it  on,  and 
"  ahbpour  water  into  it:  gather  the  pieces  there- 
*'  of  into  it,  even  every  good  piece,  the  thigh  and 
*'  the  fhoulder,,  fill  it  with  the  choice  bones. 
*'  Take  the  choice  of  the  flock,  and  burn  alfo  the 
*'  bones  under  it,  and  make  it  boil  well,  and  let 
*'  them  feeth  the  bones  of  it  therein  **." 

And  in  this  manner  was  the  Parable  employed 
both  amongft  the  Orientalitls  and  Greeks :  and  thus 
the  Jews  underftood  it,  as  appears  by  the  com- 
plaint of  the  prophet :  "  Ah  Lord  !  they  fay  of 
"  me.  Doth  he  not  fpeak  parables  ^  i"  and  by 
this  denunciation  of  our  Lord  himfelf ;  "  Unto 
"  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  jnyjleries  of  the  king- 
*'  dom  of  GoD;  but  to  others  in  parables;  that 
"  feeing  they  might  not  fee,  and  hearing  they 
"  might  not  underlland  ^"  And  thus  that  great 
matter  of  grecian  eloquence,  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
explains  it :  "  The  allegory  is  ufed  (fays  he)  as  a 
*'  covering  and  difguife  to  the  difcourfe  ^." 

III.  We  have  obferved,  that  the  Syralohxht  more 
it  receded  from  the  proper  Hieroglypliic,  the  more 
it  became  obfcure  ;  till  it  divided  itfelf,  at  length, 
into  two  forts,  the  tropical  smd  the  enigmatical:  Juft 

^   EzEK.  Xxlv,    3,    iy    /-q.  *    EZEK.  XX.  49. 

'  Lv  KE  viii.  10. 

S  —  ijaire^  a-vt'y.i.'hi fJ.uu,i  Ta  T^oya,  Tr,  u?\j",yot'ix  ziyj^ri\a\.  De 
Elcc.  ii:St.   ICO. 

fo 
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fo  ao-ain  it  was  with  the  Parable,  which  (anfwering 
to  the  tropical  fymbol)  grew  more  and  more  myfte- 
rious,  till  it  became  a  riddle  -,  and  this  again  ex- 
adly  correfponded  to  the  enigmatical  Hieroglyphic. 

This,  in  facred  Scripture  is  called  a  dark  say- 
ing Tol'  £^o;)(;-/ii/-  For  the  nature  of  God's  difpenfa- 
tion required  enigmas-,  and  the  genius  of  thofe times 
made  them  natural.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  will 
furnilh  us  with  an  example  : — "  And  the  word  of 
*'  the  Lord  (fays  he)  came  unto  me,  faying.  Son 
*'  of  man,  put  forth  a  riddle,  and  fpeak  a  Para- 
"  ble  unto  the  houfe  of  Ifrael ;  and  fay,  Thus  faith 
*'  the  Lord  God,  A  great  eagle  with  great 
"  wings,  long  winged,  full  of  feathers,  which 
"  had  divers  colours,  came  unto  Lebanon,  and 
"  took  the  higheft  branch  of  the  cedar;  he  cropt 
"  off  the  top  of  his  young  twigs,  and  carried  it 
"  into  a  land  of  traffic  \  &:c."  In  the  interpreta- 
tion of  thefe  Riddles  confifted  much  of  the  old 
eaflern  Wifdom,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  the 
Wife-man :  "  A  man  of  underftanding  (fays  he) 
"  fhall  attain  unto  wife  counfels ;  to  underftand  a 
"  Proverb  and  the  interpretation  ;  the  words  of 
"  the  Wife  and  their  dark  sayings  '."  It  was 
the  cuftom  too,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture  ^  (and 
it  lafted  long,  as  we  learn  from  Jofephus',)  for 
the  Sages  of  thole  times  to  fend  or  offer  riddles 
to  each  other,  for  a  trial  of  fagacity,  to  the  expoli- 

''  Chap.  xvii.  ver.  2.  l^  feq,  '  Pro  v.  i.  5,  6v 

^  Judges  xiv.  12,  J3,  14. 

Tov  TioT^ofAU'Jst.  0  Tuv  Tv^icov  pxai?tvc,  Tj^apahaT^av  'oTu<;  avTa  Taraj 
ca,(p-n]i'>3-n,  «^  7r,<;  a7rc£ia;  rut  h  a.C~o7q  ^r^a/AJKi-n  aTTctTK'Xr^.^ri'  rlv  oe, 
dHvrj-j  oQa  }d  ervnlcv,  eaev  raruy  'v:ex.pri>Aiv,  cfJK>.cc  'xa.y.a,  nkvcoit;  tm 
}\cyi:Tfji,u,  Jtl  iA,«(luv  ai/Tuv  Tw  6;xitiitui  i^ii.7iCi.  Mr,tin.  "Jud.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  5;     " 

tion 
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tion  of  which,  rewards  and  penalties  were  annexed""; 
fo  that  the  prefent  of  a  jiddle  was  fometimes  only 
a  ftratagem  for  a  booty:  hence,  xht  underjlanding 
dark  fentences  became  proverbial  amongll  the  He- 
brews to  fignify  the  arts  of  fraud  and  deceit-,  as  may 
be  collected  from  the  charafter  given  by  Daniel  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes:  "  And  in  the  latter  time  of 
"  their  kingdom,  when  the  tranfgreiTors  are  come 
*•*  to  the  full,  a  king  of  fierce  countenance  and  un- 

**    DERSTANDING      DARK    SENTENCES    fliall    Hand 

«  up"." 

The  myfterious  cover  to  this  kind  of  wifdcm 
made  it  (as  always  fuch  a  cover  will)  the  mod  high 
prifed  accompliiliment:  fo  when  the  Pralmift 
wouldraifeandengage  the  attention  of  his  audience, 
he  begins  his  fong  in  this  manner  :  "  Hear,  all  ye 
"  people,  give  ear,  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  v/orld: 
*'  both  low  and  high,  rich  and  poor  together.  My 
"  mouth  fhall  fpeak  of  wifdom,  and  the  medita- 
*'  tion  of  my  heart  fliall  be  of  underftanding.     I 

*'  WILL  INCLINE  MINE  EAR  TO  A  PARABLE;  I 
"    WILL      OPEN      MY     DARK     SAYING     UPON      TH3 

*'  HARP°."  For  as  a  great  Critic  in  facred  and 
profane  learning  rightly  obferves  upon  the  place  : 
Pfalmi  hv.jus  an^or^  quo  auditcres  attentos  reddat, 
his  promittit  fe  de  rebus  maxmis,  (^  in  quibus 
fumma  fapientia  pofita  fit^  di£lurum\  ^  in  carmine 
hoc  componendo  artem  quam  potuii  maximam  adhibuity 
ui  maieria  dignum  redderet  p, 

"*  Ato?  — Ttc  l).  rv^avvavla,  \i^ocTo7.VfjLuv  ToXo^uvcc  taiyiA-cn,  (pncriy 
•BTPo?  To»  Eifafioi/  AINITMATA,  Jt^  •zffao  orvTH  Xcf.KiTv  a|iavTa  '  tcv  ds, 
fii)  ^ufn^mcc  hcac^yui,  lu  ?^iaa.vli  yc^fi^tHia.  a9rolii£j>.  —  Id.  lb. 

"  Chap.  viii.  ver.  23.  *"  Psal.  xlix.  4.  p  Tfal- 

rncrum  Liher  in  Verjiculos  metrice  di-vi/us  l2c.  Ed.  Hare,  Bpifc. 
Ciciji.  p.  265. 

And 
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And  as,  in  the  improved  art  of  writing  by 
Symbols,  the  Egyptians,  (as  well  to  give  it  the  air 
of  learning  and  elegance,  as  to  cloud  it  with  a 
variegated  obfcurity)  fludied  all  the  fingular^rr?- 
perties  of  beings,  and  their  relations,  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  reprelcntatives  of  other  things  ;  fo  in  the 
art  of  SPEAKING,  men  foon  began  to  adorn  thofe 
modes  of  information  juft  now  mentioned,  with 
tropes  and  figures;  till  at  length  Poflerity  began  to 
doubt  about  the  original  oi  figurative  expre/fion; 
even  as  they  had  doubted  about  the  original  of 
hieroglyphic  painting :  whereas  in  truth,  the  firft, 
like  the  latter,  owed  its  birth  to  mere  want  and 
rufticity  •,  that  is,  a  want  of  words,  and  rullicity 
of  conception.  To  give  an  inflance  of  the  firft 
want,  in  the  pleonasm  ;  of  the  latter,  in  the 
metaphor:  for  eaftern  fpeech  abounds  with  thefe 
figures  ♦,  they  conftitute  its  pride  and  beauty  -,  and 
to  excel  in  them,  confifts  the  art  of  their  orators 
and  poets. 

I.  The  Pleonajm  evidently  arofe  from  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  a  fimple  language :  the  Iiebrevv,  in 
which  this  figure  abounds,  is  the  fcantieft  of  all 
the  learned  languages  of  the  eaft  :  Amant  (fays 
Grotius)  llehrcsi  'verborum  copiam ;  itaque  rem 
eandem  multis  verbis  exprimunf^.  He  does  not  tell 
us  the  reafon  •,  but  it  is  feen  above,  and  appears 
to  be  the  true  :  for  when  the  fpeaker's  phrafe 
comes  not  up  to  his  ideas  (as  in  a  fcanty  language 
it  often  will  not)  he  naturally  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain himfelf  by  a  repetition  of  the  thought  in 
other  words;  as  he  whofe  body  is  ftraiten'd  in 
room  is  never  relieved  but  by  a  continual  change 
of  pofture.     We   may  obi'erve  this  to  happen  fre- 

"5  In  Had.  ii.  i, 

quently 
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quently  in  common  converfation ;  where  the  con- 
ception of  the  fpeaker  is  ftronger  than  his  expref- 
fion.  The  moil  fcanty  language  therefore  will  be 
always  fuilcft  of  repetitions,  which  is  the  only 
copia  in  that  which  Grotius  fpeaks  of. 

2.  The  Metaphor  arofe  as  evidently  from  rufti- 
city  of  conception,  as  the pkonafm  from  the  want  of 
words.  The  firft  fimple  ages,  uncultivated,  and 
immerged  in  fenfe,  could  exprefs  their  rude  con- 
ceptions of  abflradl  Ideas,  and  the  reflex  operations 
of  the  mind,  only  by  material  images ;  which,  fo 
applied,  became  metaphors.  This,  and  not  the 
warmth  of  a  florid  and  improved  fancy,  as  is  com- 
monly fuppofed,  was  the  true  original  of  figurative 
expreflion.  We  fee  it  even  at  this  day  in  the  ftyle 
of  the  American  favages,  tho'  of  the  coldeft  and 
moft  phlegmatic  complexions,  fuch  as  the  Iroquois 
of  the  northern  continent  •,  of  whom  a  learned  mif- 
fionary  fays:  "  They  afleft  a  lively clofe  expreflion, 
"  like  the  Lacedemonians ;  yet  for  all  that  their 
"  ftyle  is  figurative,    and  wholly  metaphorical  '.'* 

Their 

•■  Les  Iroquois,  comme  les  Lacedemoniens,  venlent  un  dif- 
cours  vif  &  concis ;  leur  Style  eft  cependant  figure,  &  tout 
metaphorique.  Masurs  des  Sawvaga  Ameriquains  comparees  aux 
Mceurs  des  premiers  Temps,  par  Laftau,  tom.  i.  p.  /|.8o.  4'°. 
And  of  the  various  languages  of  all  the  people  on  that  great 
continent  in  genera!,  he  exprefleth  himfelf  thus,  La  plupart  de 
ces  Peuples  Occidcntaux,  quoiqu'  avec  des  Langues  tres  dif- 
ferentes,  ont  cependant  a  peu  pres  la  meme  genie,  la  meme 
£3900  de  penfer,  et  ics  meme  tours  pour  s'exprimer,  tom.  ii.  p. 
481.  Condatnine  gives  pretty  much  the  fame  account  of  the 
lavages  of  South  America.  Speaking  of  their  languages  he 
fays,  plufieurs  font  energiques  &  fufceptibles  d "eloquence,  &c. 
p.  54.  which  can  mean  no  other  than  that  their  terms  are  highly 
figurative.  But  this  is  the  univerfal  genius  of  the  language  of 
Barbarians.  Egede,  in  hh  hijlory  of  Greenland,  fays,  the  Laif 
guage  is  'verji  rich  of  ixords  and  fenfe  y  and  of  fuch  energy, 

that 
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Their  phlegm  could  only  make  their  ftyle  concife, 
not  take  away  the  figures;  and  the  conjundlion  of 
thefe  different  charaders  in  it,  Ihews  plainly  that 
metaphors  were  from  neceflity,  not  choice.  The 
very  fame  charafter,  in  other  words,  Diodorus 
gives  of  the  ftyle  of  the  ancient  Gauls  :  In  conver- 
fation,  fays  he,  they  tife  the  titmoji  brevity^  attended 
with  a  highly  figurative  ohfcurity :  their  fpeech 
abounds  with  a  licentious  kind  of  Synecdoche,  which 
leaves  ?nuch  to  the  hearer  to  unriddle  and  divine-,  and 
(ilfo  with  hyperboles  '.  — 

that  one  is  often  at  a  lo/s,  and  'pu%xled  to  render  it  in  Danijh.  p. 
i6q.  This  energy  is  apparently  what  the  French  Miflionary 
calls  t(fut  nietaphorique,  Quintiiian,  fpeaking  of  metaphors,  fays, 
<^a  quidem  cum  ita  eft  ab  ipfa  nobis  concefla  natura,  ut  indofti 
quoque  ac  non  fentientes  ea  frequenter  utantur,  lib,  viii,  c.  6. 
which  fhews,  by  the  way,  that  Quintiiian  did  not  apprehend 
their  true  caufe  or  original. — By  all  this  may  be  feen  how  much 
M.  Bullet  miftakes  the  matter,  where,  in  his  Men-.cires  fur 
la  langue  Celtique,  he  fays,  "  Dans  les  pays  chauds  une  imagina- 
•'  tion  ardente  decouvre  aifement  la  plus  petite  reffemblance  qu' 
*'  une  chofe  peut  avoir  avec  une  autre.  Elle  voit  d'  abord, 
"  par  exemple,  la  report  qui  fe  trove  entre  un  homme  cruel  & 
*'  une  bete  feroce  ;  et  pour  faire  connoitre  qu'  elle  apperjoit 
*'  cette  refiemblance  elle  donne  a  cet  homme  le  nom  de  Tigre. 
**  P'oHa  forigine  dn  lang"ge  figure  i^  metar'horique.  D^ns  hs 
"  Fays  froides,  ou  I'imagination  n'a  pas  une  vivacite  pareiile  on 
"  fe  fert  de  terms  froprgs  pour  exprimer  chaque  chc/e,  ou  appelle 
"  tout  par  foai  no-m."  Vol.  i.  p.  6.  But  we  find  the  fadl  to  be 
juft  otherwife. 

ftiviTio^Efot  avviK^o^iXui^'  izsoKKu  ot  Aeyols;  tv  fTTePboAar?.  —  p.  2  12. 
This  being  the  nature  and  genius  common  to  all  the  barbarous 
nations  upon  earth,  I  am  almfoft  tempted  to  believe  Geo  fry  of 
JVion?routh,  when  he  f^ys,  that  he  tranflated  his  worthy  hiftory 
of  Britain  from  the  Welch  ;  of  which,  his  original,  he  gives 
this  charader,  —  Phallerata  -verba  &  ampullofee  duricnes.  If  this 
was  not  fo,  one  can  haidly  tell  why  he  fhould  mention  a  circum- 
fiance  that  neither  teconnnended  his  copy  nor  his  original.  But 
the  charaflcr  of  the  ballads  of  the  old  Welch  Bards,  fully  fup- 
ports  Diodorus's  account  of  the  Ilyle  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

3  But 
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But  we  need  not  thefe  far-fetched  examples. 
He  who  will  only  refled  on  what  is  fo  common  as 
generally  to  efcape  refledlion,  may  obferve,  that 
the  common  people  are  always  moil  given  to  fpeak 
in  figures.  Cicero  obferved  this  long  ago,  where 
encouracying  the  ufe  of  metaphors^  even  in  the 
fmipler  ilyle,  he  fays,  —  Tranflatione  fortaffe  cre- 
brior,  qua  frequentiflime  fermo  omnis  utitur  non 
modo  urbanorum,  fed  etiani  rufticorum.  Siquidem 
eft  eorum,  gemmare  'vites,  fitive  agros^  latas  ejfe 
fegetes,  Imuriofafrumenta.  Nihil  horum  parum  au- 
dader,  fed  aut  fimile  eft  illi,  unde  transferas:  aut, 
fi  res  fuum  nullum  habet  nomen,  docendi  caufa 
fumpttmi,  aut  ludendi  videtur  \  Hence  too,  the 
peoples  delight  in  that  other  figure  of  fpeech. 
Proverbs,  a  pafilon  not  ftronger  in  our  own 
times  than  in  thofe  of  Ariftotle;  who  obferves 
01  ArPOIKOl  fAolXis-x  rNHMOTrnOl  sWi.  And  the 
grofs  images  under  which  proverbial  truths  in  all 
languages  are  conveyed,  fhew  they  only  delighted 
in  their  own  inventions  :  for,  to  the  People,  it  is 
certain,  we  are  altogether  indebted  for  this  fpecies 
of  inftru6lion. 

It  is  true,  when  grofs  Conception  met  with  a 
warm  imagination  which  delighted  in  painting 
ftrong  and  lively  images,  and  was  improved  by  ex- 
ercife  and  ufe,  figurative  expreftion  would  be  foon 
adorned  with  all  the  flourifties  of  wit.  For  wit  con- 
fifts  in  ufing  Urongmetaphoric  images  in  uncommon 
yet  apt  allufions:  juft  as  ancient  egyptian  wisdom 
did  in  hieroglyphic  fymbols  fancifully  analogized. 
Plato  perhaps  had  fomething  of  this  in  his  thoughts 
(if  he  had  nOt,  he  had  hardly  any  thing  fo  good) 

'  Orator,  cap.  xxiv. 

when 
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when  he  obferved  to  Alcibiades,  that  the  People  was 
an  excellent  majier  of  language ". 

Thus  we  fee  it  has  ever  been  the  way  of  men, 
both  in  Speech  and  IVriting,  as  well  as  in  Cloches 
and  Habitations,  to  turn  their  wants  and  necelTities 
into  parade  and  ornament ". 

IV.  In  the  firft  parallel  between  Speech  and 
Writings  we  have  compared  metaphors  to  the  letters 
of  an  alphabet \  and  how  well  the  parallel  runs 
may  be  further  feert  from  hence ;  The  Egyptians 
had,  as  has  been  fnewn,  two  forts  of  alphabetic 
letters,  the  one  popular,  the  oi\itr  facerdotal '^  fo  had 
the  Ancients  in  general  two  forts  oi metaphors;  one 
open  and  intelligible^  another  hidden  and  myjte- 
rious.  The  prophetic  writings  are  full  of  this  lat- 
ter fort.  To  inftance  only  in  the  famous  predic- 
tion of  Balaam:  There  fhall  come  a  star  out  of 
Jacobs  and  a  fceptre  fhall  rife  out  of  IfraeP.  This 
prophecy  may  pofiTibly  in  fome  fenfe  relate  to 
David  •,  but,  without  queftion,  it  belongs  princi- 

"  But  the  important  ufe  to  which  the  very  learned  the  Abbe 
de  Condillac  has  employed  ail  that  has  been  here  faid  on  this 
matter,  may  be  feen  in  his  excellent  EJJay  on  the  origin  of  h  man 
KnonMledge,     Part  II.  which  treats  of  Language. 

"  Quintilian  makes  an  objeclor  to  \\\(t  figurative  f.yh  argue 
thu-s  —  Antiquiffimum  quemque  maxime  fecundum  naturani 
dixifle  contendunt  j  mox  Poetis  fimiliores  exticifle,  etiamfi 
parcius,  finiili  tamen  ratione,  falfa  &  impropria  virtutes  du- 
centes.  On  which  he  obferves — qua  in  Jifputatione  non  nihil 
veri  eft — It  is  true,  there  is  fomething  of  truth  in  it,  and  indeed, 
not  much  ;  for  tho'  the  polifhers  of  human  fpeeCh  did>  as  the 
objeftor  fay;;,  turn  the  improprieties  of  fpeech  into  ornament,  it 
15  utterly  falfe  that  the  moft  ancient  fpeakers  uied  only  innple 
and  proper  terms, 

y  Numb.  xxiv.  17. 

Vol.  Ill,  N  paliy 
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pally  to  Jefus  :  the  metaphor  of  a  fceptre  was 
common  and  popular,  to  denote  a  ruler,  like 
David;  but  the /^r,  tho*  it  alfo  fignified,  in  the 
prophetic  writings  %  a  temporal  prince  or  ruler, 
yet  had  a  lecret  and  hidden  meaning  likewife :  a 
fiar  in  the  egyptian  hieroglyphics  denoted  god  ^ : 
and  how  much  hieroglyphic  writing  influenced  the 
eajlern  languages  we  fhall  fee  prefently.  Thus  god, 
in  the  prophet  Amos,  reproving  the  Ifraelites  for 
their  idolatry  on  their  firft  coming  out  of  Egypt, 
fays :  "  Ye  have  born  the  tabernacle  of  your  Mo- 
"  loch^  and  Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of  your 
"  GOD,  which  ye  made  to  yourfelves  ^"  'Thejlar  of 
your  GOD  is  a  fublime  figure  to  fignify  the  image  of 
your  GOD  ;  forajlar  being  employed  in  hieroglyphics 
to  fignify  GOD,  it  is  ufed  here  with  great  elegance, 
to  fignify  the  material  image  of  a  god  :  the  words, 
thejlar  of  your  god,  being  only  a  repetition,  fo 
ufual  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  the  preceding, 
Chiun  your  images.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the 
metaphor  here  ufed  by  Balaam  of  ^ijiar  was  of 
that  abftrufe  myfterious  kindj  and  is  fo  to  be  un- 
derftood;  and  confequently  that  it  related  only  in 
the  myfterious  fenfe,  to  Christ,  the  eternal  fon 
of  God. 

We  have  obferved  how  Symhols^  which  came 
from  open  Hieroglyphics,  loft  their  myfterious  na- 
ture, and  recovered  again  their  primitive  ufe  in  the 
flourilliing  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Juft  fo 
again  it  was  with  the  Parable  ],  which  coming  from 

^  Dan.  viii.  10. 

^  'Afii^  TTaf  Alyvifli  ot;  y^uOj^iv/^  ©EON  a-r.^AXiVBi'  H'.rapoL 
Hieiog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i. 

^  Chap.  V.  ver.  25,  26, 

the 
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the  fimple  Apologue^  often  returned  to  its  firft 
clearnefs  and  became  a  proverb  plain  and  intelli- 
gible to  all.  "  In  that  day  (fays  the  prophet 
"  Micah)  fhall  one  take  up  a  Parable  againit  you  % 
&c.  "  Shall  not  all  thefe  (fays  Habakkuk)  take 
"  up  a  Parable  againft  him,  and  a  taunting  ■pro- 
"  "jerb  againft  him,  and  fay '',  &c.'* 

Thus  WRITING  and  language,  throughout  all 
their  various  modes,  ran  exadliy  the  fame  fortune: 
invented  out  of  neceflity,  to  communicate  men's 
thoughts  to  one  another  j  they  were  continued  out 
of  choice,  for  myftery  and  ornament;  and  they 
ended  at  laft  as  they  began,  in  the  way  of  popular 
information. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  xh^  relation  only 
as  they  iland  in  an  independent  parallel;  but  as 
they  are  only  two  different  ways  of  communicatino- 
the  fame  conceptions,  they  muft  needs  have  a 
mighty  influence  upon  one  another.  To  explain 
this  in  the  manner  it  deferves,  would  require  ajuft 
volume  -,  and  as  a  properer  place  may  be  found  for 
it,  when  we  come  to  confider  the  objeftions  to  the 
fiyle  of  Scripture-,  it  will  be  fuiiicient  juft  to  touch 
upon  it  at  prefent. 

I.  The  influence  Language  would  have  on  the 
firft  kind  of  writing,  which  was  hieroglyphical,  is 
eafy  to  conceive.  Language,  we  have  fhewn, 
was,  out  of  mere  neceflity,  highly  figurative,  and 
full  of  material  images :  fo  that  when  men  firfl: 
thought  of  recording  their  conceptions,  the  writing 
would  be,  of  courle,  that  very  pifture  which  v/as 
before  painted  in  the  fancy,  and  from  thence,  de- 

^  Chap.  ii.  ver.  4.  ^  Chap.  ii.  ver.  6. 

N  2  lineated 
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lineated  in  words :  Even  long  after,  when  figu- 
rative fpeech  was  continued  out  of  choice,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  invention  of  wit,  as  amongft 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  the  genius  of 
the  fimpler  bieroglypbic-wnt'm^  was  again  revived 
for  ornament,  in  emblems  and  devices,  the 
poetic  habit  of  perfonalizing  every  thing,  filled 
their  coins,  their  arches,  their  altars,  &c.  with  all 
kinds  of  imaginary  Beings.  All  the  qualities  of 
the  mind,  all  the  affeftions  of  the  body,  all  the 
properties  of  countries,  cities,  rivers,  mountains, 
became  the  feeds  of  living  things :  for, 

— — "  as  IMAGINATION  bodied  forth 
*'  The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  ariiji'shaftd 
"  Turn'd  them  to  fhape,  and  gave  to  airy  nothing 
"  A  local  habitation  and  a  name^" 

2.  The  reciprocal  influence  hieroglyphic  writing 
would  have  on  language  is  as  evident.  The  Chi- 
nefe,  we  have  feen,  ufed  this  kind  of  writing,  as 
well  as  the  Egyptians  •,  and  the  character  given  of 
their  language  is  entirely  correfpondent :  "  The 
*'  flyle  of  the  Chijiefe,  in  their  compofitions,  (fays 
Du  Halde,)  "  is  mysterious,  concife,  allego- 
*'  RIG,  and  fometimes  obfcure.  They  fay  much 
*'  in  few  words.  Their  exprelTions  are  lively,  ani- 
"  mated,  and  thick  (own  with  bold  comparifons, 
**  and  noble  metaphors^"  Their  ftyle,  we  fee, 
was  concife  and  figurative  j  the  very  charader,  as 

*  Shake/pear. 

^  Le  Stile  des  Chinois  dans  leurs  compofitions  eft  myjierieux, 
concis,  allegori'jue,  8c  quelquefois  obfcur.  lis  difent  beaucoup 
de  chofes  en  peu  de  paroles.  Leurs  expreflions  font  vives, 
animees  &  femees  de  comparaifons  hardies  &  de  metaphores 
nobles.  Dt/cr.  de  f  Empire  de  la  Chifie,  torn,  ii-  p.  227.  Pahs, 
»735- 

we 
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we  have  feen,  of  all  the  barbarous  nations  upon 
earth,  both  ancient  and  modern  •,  for  Nature  is 
ever  uniform.  The  cold  phlegmatic  temper  of 
the  Chinefe  made  their  ftyle  fhort  and  laconic  •,  the 
ufe  of  hieroglyphics  made  \t  figurative -^  and  from 
this  mixture  it  became  obfcure :  but  had  thofe  re- 
mote inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  pofTefTed 
the  warm  imagination  of  the  proper  Afiatics,  then 
had  their  language,  like  that  of  the  people  fpo- 
ken  of  above,  abounded  with  pleonafms  \n^td.di  of  la- 
conifms.  The  old  Afiatic  ftyle,  fo  highly  figurative, 
feems  likewife,  by  what  we  find  of  its  remains,  in 
the  prophetic  language  of  the  facred  writers,  to 
have  been  evidently  fafliioned  to  the  mode  of  an- 
cient Hieroglyphics,  both  curiologic  and  tropical. 
Of  the  firft  kind  are  the  figurative  expreflions  of 
[potted garments  to  denote  iniquity;  an  intoxicating 
draughty  to  fignify  error  and  mifery ;  th^  f word  and 
bow,  a  warrior  i  z.  gigantic  feature,  a  mighty  leader; 
balance,  weights  andmeafures,  a  judge  or  magiftrate ; 
arms,  a  powerful  nation,  like  the  Roman.  Of  the 
fecond  kind,  which  anfwers  to  the  tropical  hiero- 
glyphic, is  the  calling  empires,  kings  and  nobles, 
by  the  names  of  xht  heavenly  luminaries,  the  fun, 
moon,  and  fiars;  their  temporary  difafters  or  entire 
overthrow,  denoted  by  eclipfes  and  extin^ions  ;  the 
deftrudlionof  the  Nobility,  by7?^rj/3///«^/r(5;;2  the 
firmament  -,  hoftile  invafions,  by  thunder  and  tempef- 
tuous  winds ;  and  leaders  of  armies,  conquerors, 
and  founders  of  empire,  by  lions,  bears,  leopards^ 
goats,  or  high  trees.  In  a  word,  the  prophetic  ftyle 
feems  to  be  a  speaking  hieroglyphic. 

Thefe  obfervations  will  not  only  aftift  us  in  the 
intelligence    of   the  Old    and    New    Teftament, 
but  likewife  vindicate  their  character  from  the  illi- 
terate cavils  of  modern  libertines,  who  have  fool- 
N  3  iftily 
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ilhly  miftaken  that  colouring  for  the  peculiar  work- 
manfliip  of  the  fpeaker's  heated  imagination, 
which  was  the  fober  eflablifhed  language  of  their 
times;  a  language  which  God  and  his  Son  con- 
defcended  to  em.ploy,  as  the  properell  vehicle  of  the 
high  myfterious  ways  of  Providence,  in  the  reve- 
lation of  themfelves  to  mankind. 

But  to  come  to  a  conclufion.  We  mufi:  obferve 
in  the  laft  place,  that  befides  the  many  changes 
which  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  underwent, 
they  at  length  fufFered  a  very  perverfe  corruption. 
It  hath  been  already  feen,  how  the  mysteries, 
that  other  grand  vehicle  of  egyptian  wifdojn.,  dege- 
nerared  mto  ?;2<^^zV;  juit  fo  it  happened  with  the 
HIEROGLYPHICS  ;  for  their  characters  being  be- 
come, in  a  proper  fenfe,  facred  (as  will  be  expiain'd 
hereafter)  it  difpofcd  the  more  fuperftitious  to  en- 
grave them  upon  Gems,  and  wear  them  as  amulets 
or  charms.  But  this  abufe  feems  not  to  have  been 
much  earlier  than  the  eftabliflied  worfhip  of  the 
God  S^rapis :  which  happened  under  the  Ptolemys; 
and  was  firil  brouo-ht  to  the  o-eneral  knowlcdo-e  of 
the  world  by  certain  chrillian  heretics  °,  and  na- 
tives of  Egypt,  who  had  mingled  a  number  of 
pagan  fuperftitions  with  their  chriftianity.  Thefe 
gems,  called  abraxas,  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  arc  engraven  with 
all  kinds  of  hieroglyphic  charaders.  For  this 
abufive  original,  we  have  the  teilimony  of  Rufinus 
the  ecclefiaftical  hiilorian,  contemporary  with  St. 
Jerome :  Who  can  reckon  up^  fays  he,  the  horrid 
fuperjiitions  pra^ifed  at  Canopus?  where  tinder  pre- 

s  So  I  thought :  and  fo  it  has  been  generally  thought.  Bat 
M.  de  Beaufobre  in  his  Hijioire  de  Manichee,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  has 
made  it  piobable,  that  the  heretics  had  no  hand  in  thefe 
Abraxas,  but  that  they  are  altogether  pagan. 

tcnce 
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tence  of  interpreting  the  sacerdotal  letters, /cr 
fo  they  call  the  ancient  egyptian  charatiers^  a  public 
fchool  may  be  almoft  faid  to  be  opened  for  the  teachiitg 
magical  arts  \  Hence  thefe  characters  came  to  be 
called  chaldaic^  the  Chaldeans  being  particularly 
addicted  to  magic.  So  Caffiodorus,  fpcaking  of 
the  obehfks  in  the  roman  circus,  v^hich  were 
brought  from  Egypt,  calls  the  infcriptions  on  them 
chaldaica  figna  ' :  To  the  Abraxas  afterwards  fuc- 
ceeded  Talismans  " :  which  (mixed,  like  the  other, 
with  the  dotages  of  judicial  aftrology)  are  held 
in  high  reverence  to  this  day,  in  ail  mahometan 
countries.  And  here  let  me  obferve,  that  from 
the  low  date  of  thefe  kinds  of  charms  may  be  (ttn 
the  impertinence  of  what  Sir  John  IMarfham  brings 
from  late  greek  and  roman  writers,  to  confront 
and  difcredit  the  myfterious  elevation  of  the  brazen 
ferpcnt  in  the  wildernefs '. 

''  —  Co.n'^pi  quis  enumeret  fuferjiitiofn  fagitia  ?  Uhi  pr^etextu 
Sacerdotalium  Literarum,  ita  enim  appellant  antiquas 
TEgyptiorum  Hteras,  Magica  artis  erat  pene  pub.ica/ihola,  Ec- 
chf.  hiji.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvi.  • 

^  Ubi  facra  prifcorum  Chaldaids  fgn'ts,  qu.Ji  literisy  indicant ur, 
lib.  iii.  ep.  51.  &  lib.  iii.  cp.  2. 

^  This  charm,  which  the  Arabs  called  Tali/man  or  T/aJimam, 
the  later  Greeks,  when  they  had  borrowed  the  fuperfiition, 
called  ZTOL'iEIA  ;  which  ftiews  of  what  houfe  they  Tuppo  ed  it 
to  have  come  ;  ^Qi-)({;uL  being,  as  we  have  obferved,  che  technical 
greek  name  for  hieroglyphic  charadeis. 

'  The  fame  error  has  made  the  half-paganized  Marfilius  Fi- 
cinus  fall  into  the  idle  conceit,  that  the  Golden  Calf  was  only  a 
^all/man  :  —  Hebrjei  quoque  (fays  he)  in  TEgypto  nutriti, 
flruere  vitulum  aureum  didicerant,  ut  eorundem  aftrologi  pu- 
tJiit,  ad  aucupandum  veneris  lun^eque  favorem,  contra  Scor- 
pioni?  atqiie  Martis  iiifluxum  Judxis  infeftum.  De  i'tta  Calit. 
Com,  1.  iii.  c.  13. 

N  4  But 
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But  what  muft  we  think  of  Kircher,  who 
hath  miftaken  thefe  fuperftitions  for  the  ancient 
Egyptian  wifdom ;  and  fetting  up  with  this  magic, 
and  that  other  of  the  myjieries,  which  the  later 
Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans  had  jumbled  together, 
in  the  produdion  of  their  fanatic-philofophy,  foon 
ingroffed,  in  imagination,  all  the  treafures  of  An- 
tiquity""? However,  to  bejuft,  it  miuft  be  owned 
that  he  was  mi  fled  by  the  Ancients  themfelves. 
Somx  of  whom  imagined  that  the  very  nrfl  hiero- 
glyphics were  tainted  with  this  magical  pollution, 
juft  as  fome  Moderns  would  have  the  lirft  Myjieries 
to  be  corrupted  by  debauched  practices.  So  Lu- 
can,  fpeaking  of  the  times  before  alphabetic  wri- 
ting, fays, 

"  Nondum  flumineas  Memphis  contexere  Biblos 
*'  Noverat,  ety^x/j  tantum,  vclucrefque  fer^&que 
"  Sculptaque     fervabant     magicas     animalia 

"    LINGUAS." 


""  The  following  are  three  of  his  iix  Pojhtlaia  on  which  he 
founds  his  whole  interpretation  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  : — 

I .  Hier" glyph: ca  ^gfpiiorum  doBrina  nihil  aliuJ  eji  quam  ar^- 
cana  de  Deo,  di-vini/que  IJtis,  Angelis,  Dismonious,  catcrijque 
mundannrum  potejlatum  clajfibui  ordinibuf{ue  fcientia,  /axis  potijji- 
mum  infc.'lpta, 

5.  }ljerogly^h')ca  Symbola  nan  iantum /ubli»iium  erant  fign'-fica' 
ti'va  Jacramentorum  ;  fed  iff  naturahni  quandam  effic  uentintn 
habere  credehantur,  turn  ad  Genioi  bancs  qmbulctim  occult  am,  l^  in 
abdi  a  nature  ahyffo  latent  em  Jympathiam  hah  ere  putabantur,  at- 
trahendoi ;  turn  ad  conirarios  iff  antitechnos  Genios,  ob  eorundsm 
cum  its  antipathiam,  coercen.ios  prsfligandofque. 

6.  Hier'>gl]phicn  Symbola  nihil  aliud  quam prciphslaSlic a  qu/edam 
fig^a,  o>h7iium  malorum  a'verruncati'va,  ob  minjicum  catenarum 
mutiuialium  cqn/iti/um  connexicnemgue,  ejfe  cxijlimahantur. 

Oedip.  Mgypt.  torn.  Jii  p.  4. 

Here, 
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Here,  we  fee,  the  ahufe  and  the  invention  are  made 
coeval.  An  extravagant  error,  which  the  leaft 
attention  to  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
progrefs  of  its  operations  might  have  prevented. 

To  conclude,  I  have  here  prefumed  to  difpute 
an  unqueftioned  propofition,  I'hat  the  Egyptians 
invented  hieroglyphics  for  the  fake  of  fecrecy.  It  will 
be  well  if  the  evidence  of  the  reafoning  may  ex- 
cufe  the  Angularity  of  the  paradox.  This  is  certain, 
the  fubjed  hath  long  remained  in  obfcurity;  and  as 
certain,  that  I  have,  feme  how  or  other,  been  able  to 
throw  a  little  fcattered  light  into  the  darkeft  corners 
of  it.  Whether  the  common  opinion  occafioned 
the  obfcurity,  and  the  notion  here  advanced  has 
contributed  to  remove  it,  is  left  for  the  candid  rea- 
der to  determine ". 

III.  And 

"  This  Difcourfe  on  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  hath 
had  the  fame  fortune  abroad,  that  the  Difcourfe  on  the  book  of 
Job  hath  had  at  home:  Like  this,  it  hath  been  the  occafion  of 
much  wafte  of  paper,  and  violation  of  common  fenfe.  For  the 
Diicourfe  on  the  Hieroglyphics  having  been  well  tranflated  and 
well  received  in  France,  both  ihe/uhjea  and  the  aitthor  became 
known  enough  to  invite  all  f^entlemen  fcholan,  better  able  to  en- 
tertain the  Public,  to  oblige  us  with  their  ingenious  conjeftures; 
and  many  a  French  pen,  even  to  that  of  a  captain  of  grenadiers, 
hath  been  drawn,  to  (hew  that  the  nature  of  Hieroglyphics  is 
yet  as  unknown  as  ever.  A  namelefs  A\Ke.xx.zxox,  fur  VEcriture 
Hieroglyphique,  (who  chufes  to  write,  as  he  himfelf  very  truly 
fays,  in  his  title  ipa.gc,—/ub  luce miligua)  afTures  us,  that  Hiero- 
glyphics were  not  a  fpecies  of  writing  to  convey  intelligence  to 
the  reader,  but  a  mere  ornament  upon  flone,  to  entertain  the 
eye  of  the  fpedlator :  So  there  is  an  end  of  the  subject. 
The  learned  captain,  who  wheels  in  a  larger  circle,  and  takes 
in  all  the  wifdom  of  Egypt,  laments  with  much  humanity,  the 
fuperficiality  and  ignorance  of  all  who  have  gone  before  him, 
and  their  utter  incapacity  of  getting  to  the  fource  of  things  : 
So  there  is  an  end  of  the  author.  Indeed,  the  Journalift  who 
recommends  this  important  work  to  the  public,  feems  to  have 
hji  doubts  as  to  this  point. — N'  eft  ce  pas  s'  avancer  un  peu  trop 

(fay's 
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III. 

And  nov/  to  apply  this  matter  to  the  proof  of 
our  Propofition  i  for  this  long  difcourfe  on  iiZ/Vrc- 
glyphic  writing  is  particularly  given  to  deduce  from 
its  nature,  origin,  and  ufe,  an  internal  argument 
for  the  high  antiquity  of  Egyptiayi  learning. 

Let  us  fee  then  how  the  evidence  ftands  :  Thc' 
true  Egyptian  learning,  which  the  early  Greek 
Sages  brought  from  thence  to  adorn  their  own 
country,  was,  by  the  concurrent  teilimony  of  "thcfe 

(fays  he)  et  peut-on  dire  que  Marsham  pour  la  Chronologic 
&  I'Hiftoire,  M.  War  burton  pour  les  Hieroplyphes,  &  d' 
autres  fjavans  ayent  neglige  de  confulter  les  fources  ? 

To  fay  the  truth,  thefe  wonderful  invcfiigators  of  the  learning 
of  ancient  Egypt,  by  the  mere  dint  of  modern  ingenuity,  had 
■pro-vocation  enough  to  fall  upon  this  unluckly  Difccurfe,  which 
no  fooncr  appeared  amongil  them  in  the  fine  tranilaiion  of  a  very 
learned  french  lawyer,  than  the  celebrated  writers  of  the  Jour- 
nal des  S^ai'ans,  of  March,  1744.  and  of  Treiwux  of  July,  in 
the  fame  year,  announced  it  to  the  public  in  thefe  terms.  "  .11 
*'  regne  (fays  the  iifil)  une  fi  belle  analogic  dans  le  iylleme  de 
*'  Mr.  Warburton,  et  toutes  fes  parties  tiennent  les  unes  aux 
•'  autres  par  un  lien  ii  nature!,  qu'on  eft  porte  a  croire  que  Fori- 
*'  gine,  &  les  progrefs  de  Tecriture  &  du  language  out  ete  tels 
*'  qu'  il  les  a  decr;ts.  Le  public  doit  avoir  bien  de  1'  obliga- 
*'  tion  au  Tradufteur  de  lui  avoir  fait  connoitre  un  Ouvrage  fi 

*'  curieux." "  M.  Warburton  (fays  die  other)  n'  a  pu  lans 

*'  une  erudition  profonde,  une  ledlure  murcment  digeree  et  des 
"  reflexions  inf.nies  traiter  avec  tant  de  prccifion,  de  jufteffe  et 
"  de  nettete,  un  fujet  de  lui  meme  fi  difficile  a  mettie  en 
**  oeuvre.  Les  plus  favans  hommes  fe  font  kifle  feduirefurl' 
*'  origine  des  Hieroglyphes ;  et  la  plupart  ont  regarde  un  efTet 
.  "  du  peu  d'  experience  des  Egyptiens  comme  un  refinement 
"  de  la  plus  myllerieufe  fageiTe.  C'eft  cette  erreur  que  M. 
•*  Warburton  s'  applique  particuliereinent  a  detruire  dans  la 
*'  premiere  panic.  11  le  fait  de  la  maniere  la  plus  naturelle. 
**  Ce  n' eft  point  un  fyfteme  fonde  sur  des  imaginations 
'*  VAGUii  i»i'>i  i\i.i()iirifn;r'n,s  ic.>  rrcuvt-s  font  appuiees  fur 
••  des  FAiTs,  fur  la  NATURE  des  chofes,  &  fur  les  principes 

"    LLS    tLUb    LuMlISBUX    DU    ShWS    COMMUN. 
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writers,  all  contained  in  Hieroglyphics.  They  re- 
cord a  fimple  fa6l;  and,  in  a  fad  of  this  nature, 
they  couid  not  be  deceived ;  tho'  in  the  caufes  of 
it  they  well  might ;  and  as  we  have  fhewn,  indeed 
were.  —But  hieroglyphic-writing  thus  invented, 
was  improved  into  a  contrivance  to  record  their 
fecret  wifdom,  long  before  an  Alphabet  was  found 
out ;  and  yet  an  alphabet  was  of  fo  high  and  al- 
moft  immemorial  antiquity  as  to  pals  for  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Gods ;  and  confequently  to  deceive 
fome  men  into  an  opinion  that  Letters  were  prior 
in  time  to  Hieroglyphics,  °. 

To  this  it  may  be  objeiled,  "  That,  as  I  pretend 
Hieroglyphics  were  not  invented  for  fecrecy,  but 
afterwards  turned  to  that  ufe,  and  even  employed 
in  it,  long  after  the  invention  of  alphabetic  letters, 
it  might  very  well  be,  that  this  profound  learning, 
which  all  agree  to  have  been  recorded  in  Hierogly- 
phics,, was  the  produft  of  ages  much  below  the  an- 
tiquity enquired  after.'* 

Nov/,  not  to  infill  upon  the  Grecian  teftlmony, 
which  make  the  learned  hieroglyphics  coeval  with 
the  firft  race  of  kings ;  I  reply,  and  might  well 
reft  the  m.atter  on  this  fmgle  argument, — That  if 

^  Amongft  the  reft,  the  author  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Hijlory 
conr.eSiid;  who  fays :  "  We  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  thefe 
•'  hieroglyphics  [namely,  what  we  call  the  curiologic,']  were  fo 
"  ancient  as  the  firft  letters :"  This  is  his  firft  anfwer  to  the 
opinion  that  hieroglyphics  were  more  ancient.  His  fecond  is 
in  thefe  words :  "  They  would  have  been  a  very  imperfedl  cha- 
"  racter;  many,  nay  moft  occurrences,  would  be  reprefcnted 
**  by  them  but  by  halves,"  vol.  ii.  p.  295.  Now  this  to  me 
appears  a  very  good  argument  why  hieroglytbics  were  indeed 
the  firft  rude  efFort  towards  recording  the  human  conceptions ; 
and  ftill,  a  better,  why  they  could  not  be  the  fecond,  when  men 
had  already  found  out  the  more  compleat  method  of  alpha- 
betic letters. 

at 
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at  the  invention  of  letters^  much  high-prized  learn- 
ing had  not  been  contained  in  Hieroglyphics^  but 
only  plain  memorials  of  civil  matters,  no  plaufible 
reafon  can  be  given  why  the  Egyptians  did  not 
then  difcontinue  a  way  of  writing  fo  troublefome 
and  imperfeft.  It  hath  been  fhewn,  that  in  the 
very  early  ages  of  the  world,  all  nations,  as  well 
as  the  Egyptian,  ufed  to  record  the  fucceffion  of 
time  and  revolutions  of  State,  in  hieroglyphic 
charafters  :  but,  of  thefe,  none,  befides  the  Egyp- 
tians, continued  to  write  by  marks  for  things,  after 
the  invention  of  letters.  All  others  immediately 
dropt  their  hieroglyphics  on  the  difcovery  of  that 
more  commodious  method.  The  reafon  of  which 
is  plain ;  all  others  were  totally  unlearned  in  thofe 
periods  of  their  exiftence  preceding  the  knowledge 
of  letters-,  confequently,  as  their  hieroglyphics 
were  employed  in  nothing  but  to  record  the  rude 
annals  of  their  hiflory,  they  had  no  inducement 
to  continue  them :  but  at  this  remarkable  sra, 
Egypt  was  very  learned  j  and  hieroglyphics  being  the 
repofitories  of  its  learning,  thefe  monuments  would 
be  in  high  veneration-,  and  that  veneration  would 
perpetuate  their  ufe.  There  is  but  one  example 
perhaps  in  the  world,  befides  the  Egyptian,  where  a 
people*s  learning  wasfrji  recorded  in  hieroglyphic 
chara6ters  -,  and  this  one  example  will  fupport  our 
argument:  the  people  I  mean  are  the  Chinese-, 
who,  as  the  Miffionaries  aflure  us,  bear  fuch  ef- 
teem  and  reverence  for  their  ancient  chara^er,  that, 
when  they  find  it  curioufly  written,  they  prefer  it 
to  the  moft  elegant  painting,  and  purchafe  the 
lead  fcrap  at  an  exceflive  price  :  they  will  not  (we 
are  told)  apply  the  paper  even  of  any  common 
book,  on  which  thefe  charaflers  are  Vv^ritten,  to  a 
profane  or  vulgar  ufe  :  and  their  joiners  and  mafons 
do  not  dare  to  tear  a  printed  leaf  which  they  find 

pafted 
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pafted  to  the  wall  or  wainfcot  p.  Now  if  at  length, 
thefe  people  fhould  be  prevailed  on  to  ule  the  more 
excellent  way  of  writing  with  the  letters  of  an  al- 
phabet, can  any  one  doubt  but  that  their  Man- 
darins would  ftill  continue  thefe  venerable  hiero- 
glyphic charaders  in  their  works  of  Science  and 
Religion  ?  Thus,  what  we  fee  would  be  the  cafe 
here,  was  without  all  queftion  the  cafe  of  the 
Egyptians  •,  Charaders  become  the  vehicle  of  fuch. 
treafures  of  learning  muft  be  in  the  higheft  reve- 
rence :  and  indeed,  the  name  of  Hieroglyphics^  un- 
der which  they  were  delivered  to  the  Greeks,  fhews 
they  were  in  fa6l  thus  reverenced  **.     But  that 

learning 

P  lis  preferent  meme  un  beau  caradere  a  la  plus  admirable 
peinture,  &  Ton  en  voit  fouvent  qui  achetcnt  bien  cher  une  paoe 
de  vieux  caradteres,  quand  ils  font  bien  foimez.  lis  honorent 
Icurs  caradleres  jufques  dans  les  livres  les  plus  ordinaires,  &  fi 
par  hafard  quelques  feiiilles  etoient  tombees,  ils  les  ramaflent 
Evec  refpedt :  ce  feroit,  felon  eiix,  un  groffierite  &  une  impoli- 
tefie,  d'en  faire  un  ufage  profane,  de  les  fouler  aux  pieds  ea 
marchant,  de  les  jetter  meme  avec  indifference  ;  fouvent  il  arrive 
que  les  menuifiers  &  les  masons  n'olent  pas  dechire  une  feiiille 
imprimee,  qui  fe  trouve  collee  fur  le  mur,  ou  fur  ie  bois.  Ils 
craignent  de  faire  une  faute.  Du  Halde  Defer,  de  /'  Empire  de 
la  Chine,  torn.  ii.  p.  228. 

^  See  p.  78,  79,  of  this  volume.  What  hath  been  faid 
above  of  the  reafon  why  Egypt  alone  continued  their  hieroglyphic 
charafters  after  the  invention  of  letters,  and  why  all  other  na- 
tions thenceforward  left  them  off,  will  give  an  eafy  folution  to 
what  a  curious  traveller  feems  to  think  matter  of  feme  wonder, 
namely,  that  "  the  fymbolic  learning  was  the  only  part  of 
**  Egyptian  wifdom  not  tranflated  into  Greece."  [Dr.  Siaiti's 
Travels,  p.  391-] — But  if  this  learned  man  meant  not  hic-ogly- 
phic  charaders,  but  only  the  mode  of  Egyptian  wifdom  employed 
therein,  he  raifes  a  wonder  out  of  his  own  miltake :  that  mode 
was  tranflated  into  Greece  with  the  refl  ;  for  the  precepts  of 
Pythagoras  were  a  fantaftic  kind  of  trarjlation  of  hieroglyphic 
pidlures  into  verbal  propofitions ;  and  on  that  account,  doubt- 
iefs,  called  symsols:  —  MaAir«  (fays  Plutarch)  h\  ^t©-  [  h  riw- 
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learning  which  was  contained  in  hieroglyphics,  and 
was,  of  itfelf,  fufncient  to  perpetuate  their  ufe, 
o-ave  birth  to  a  tradition  which  would  effedually 
fecure  it ;  and  this  was,  that  the  Gods  themfehes 
invented  hieroglyphic  writing. 

On  the  whole,  The  argument  drawn  from  their 
CONTINUED  USE  fcems  fo  fure  a  proof  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  Egyptian  learning  in  general,  that  one 
might  fafely  reft  the  whole  upon  it :  But  to  remove 
all  cavil,  I  fhall  proceed  to  other,  and,  as  I  think, 
inconteflable  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  that  learn- 
ings and  particularly  the  theologic  :  the  one  taken 
from  the  true  original  of  the  art  of  Oniro-critic, 
or  interpretation  of  dreams -,  and  the  other  from  the 
true  original  of  animal  worship:  both  of  thefe 
fantaftic  fuperftitions  being  the  genuine  and  pecu- 
liar growth  of  Egypt. 

I.  The  art  of  Onirocritic,  from  whofe  ori- 
ginal I  deduce  my  firft  proof,  made  a  very  con- 
^derable  part  of  ancient  pagan  religion.  Artemi- 
dorus,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fecond 
century,  and  wrote  a  treatife  on  Dreams,  collected 
from  much  earlier  writers,  divides  dreams  into  two 
kinds,  the  fpeculative  and  the  allegorical' ;  the  iirlt 
kind  is  that  which  prefents  a  plain  and  dired  pic- 

tZ'i  yoip  xa.7\iifA,iiiuv  ypaiJ^'^c/.Tuv  IspoyT^vtpixuv  aSci'  aTroAiiTret  'rra  isoT^.oi 
TWJ  Ylv^afopixuiv  '!J'a.-cf,]yty^iA.oi''T(aii  oiw  Wi  to  M'/j  Ic^'in'j  iret  dt^^s  jttijo 

trxccXivnv  h  clu'ta..  De  If.  l^  Of.  p.  632.  'Aiiiixa.  t^;  ^a^^ai^s 
(fays  Clemens  Alex.)  <p;Ao,7oJ)ia-,  wavo  a(pol(_a.  iTrtXiX^vpuyJvri 
i'eTyDat  T«  ritjOay^^ix  SYMBOA-A.  'a^poclvn  ySv  0  "ZajMo;  y^B7\iSos» 
£v  oIk'iu  fji'n  £'%£"'»  Ta?£rj>  >,a.7^uv;<^  -^i^v^wj  t^  ':u^6y?M:rirtJi  a)'6^*'7rov,  &C. 
Strom,  lib.  v.  p.  558. 

1/  oMwv  aKhx  ariyi.ummi.'^Artemid,  Onair,  lib,  i.  cap.  2. 

turc 
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ture  of  the  matter  about  which  the  Dream  gives 
information ;  the  fecond  is  an  oblique  intimation 
of  it,  by  a  tropical  or  fymboiic  image :  This  lat- 
ter which  makes  up  the  large  farrago  of  dreams,  is 
the  only  kind  that  needs  an  Interpreter ;  on  which 
account  Macrobius  defines  a Dr^^;;^  to  be  the  notice 
of  fomething  hid  in  allegory  which  wants  to  be  ex- 
plained '. 

So  that  the  qucftion  will  be,  on  what  grounds 
or  rules  of  interpretation  the  Onirocritics  proceed- 
ed, when,  if  a  man  dreamt  of  a  dragon,  the  Inter- 
preter affured  him  it  fignified  majefty\  if  of  a  fer- 
pent,  a  difeafe;  a  viper,  moneys  frogs,  i?npofiors\ 
pigeons  and  ftock-doves,  women',  partridges,  im- 
fious  perfons  •,  a  fwallow,  forrow,  deaths  and  difaf- 
ter;  cats,  adultery,  the  ichneumon,  deceitful  and 
mifchievous  men,  &c  \  for  the  whole  art  of  ancient 
onirocritic  was  concerned  in  thefe  remote  and  my- 
flerious  relations.  Now  the  early  Interpreters  of 
dreams  were  not  juggling  impoftors  •,  but  like  the 
early  judicial  Aftrologers,  more  fuperflitious  than 
their  neighbours ;  and  fo  the  firft  who  fell  into 
their  own  delufions.  However,  fuppofe  them  to 
have  been  as  arrant  cheats  as  any  of  their  fuccef- 
fors,  yet  at  their  firft  fetting  up,  they  muft  have 
had  materials  proper  for  their  trade  •,  which  could 
never  be  the  wild  v/orkings  of  each  man's  private 
fancy.  Their  Cuftomers  would  look  to  find  a 
known  analogy,  become  venerable  by  long  appli- 
cation to  myfterious  wifdom,  for  the  ground  work 
of  their  deciphering ;  and  the  Decipherers  them- 

'  Somnlum  proprie  vocatur,  quod  teglt  figuris  &  veliit  amba- 
gibu5,  non  nili  ir.terpretatione  inrfili;:cndain,  fignificationem  rei 
quae  demonftratur.  —  In  Somn.  Scip.  lib,  i.  cap.  3. 

*  Vid.  Artemid. 

2  felves 
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felves  would  as  naturally  fly  to  fome  confeffed  au- 
thority, to  fupport  their  pretended  Science.  But 
what  ground  or  authority  could  this  be,  if  not  the 
myfterious  learning  oifymbolic  characters?  Here  we 
feem  to  have  got  a  folution  of  the  difficulty.  The 
Egyptian  priefts^  the  firfl  interpreters  of  dreams, 
took  their  rules  for  this  fpecies  of  divination, 
from  tht'ir  fyml>olic  riddling,  in  which  they  were  fo 
deeply  read:  A  ground  of  interpretation  which 
would  give  the  ftrongeft  credit  to  the  Art;  and 
equally  fatisfy  the  Diviner  and  the  Confuker  :  for 
by  this  time  it  was  generally  believed  that  their 
Gods  had  given  them  hieroglyphic  writing.  So 
that  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  imagine 
that  thefe  Gods,  who  in  their  opinon  gave  dreams 
likewife,  had  employed  the  fame  mode  of  ex- 
prefllon  in  both  revelations.  This,  I  fuppofe,  was 
the  true  original "  of  onirocritic,  or  the  interpre- 
tation 

"  The  reader  may  now  fee  how  inconfiderately  the  learned 
W.  Baxter  pronounced  upon  the  matter  when  he  faid,  *'  The 
**  ie^a.  ypd^^oPict,  of  the  Ei;yptiaiis  were  not.s  facra  borrowed 
*'  from  the  Onirocritics,  and  therefore  divine."  \'^p.  to  his 
Glojf.  Ant'.q.  Rom.  pag.  414.]  Nor  does  the  more  judicious 
Mr.  Daubuz  conclude  lefs  erroneoufly,  when  he  fuppofes  that 
both  onirocritic  and  hieroglyphics  flood  upon  one  common  foun- 
dation. But  he  was  mifled  by  Kircher,  and  certain  late 
Greek  writers,  who  pretended  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had 
I  can't  tell  what  notion  of  a  clofe  union  between  vifible 
bodies  in  heaven,  the  invifible  deities,  and  this  inferior 
world,  by  fuch  a  concatenation  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft, 
that  the  aiFedions  of  the  higher  link  reached  the  lower  through- 
out the  whole  chain ;  for  that  the  intelledlual  world  is  fo  exaft 
a  copy  and  idea  of  the  vifible,  that  nothing  is  done  in  the  vi- 
fible, but  what  is  decreed  before  and  exemplified  in  the  intel- 
leduai.  \Prelim.  difcourfe  to  his  Comm,  on  the  Revelations] 
This  was  the  fenfelefs  jargon  of  Jamblichus,  Porphyry,  Proclus, 
and  the  reft  of  that  fanatic  tribe  of  Pythagorean-Platonifts ; 
and  this  they  obtruded  on  the  world  for  old  Egyptian  wif- 
dom  ;  the  vanity  of  which  pretence  has  been  confuted  in 
the  firft  volume.     It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  thefe  Enthufiafts 

believed 
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tation  of  thofe  dreams  called  allegorical-,  that  is, 
of  dreams  in  general;  for  the  wildnefs  of  an  un- 
bridled fancy  will  make  almoft  all  natural  dreams 
to  be  of  that  kind.  -It  is  true,  the  Art  being  now- 
well  eflablifhed,  every  age  adorned  it  with  addi- 
tional fuperltitions  •,  fo  that  at  length  the  old  foun- 
dation became  quite  loil  in  thefe  new  incruftations. 

If  this  account  of  its  original  flood  in  need  of 
farther  evidence,  I  might  urge  the  rules  of  inter- 
pretation here  given  from  Artemidorus,  and  a 
great  many  more  which  might  have  been  given-, 
all  of  them  conformable  to  x.\\t  fymbolic  hieroglyphics 
in  Horapollo. 

Herodotus,  in  Clio,  tells  us,  how  Cyrus,  dream- 
ing that  young  Darius  had  wings  on  his  fliould- 
ers,  which,  when  fpread  out,  Ihaded  Afia  and 
Europe,  underftood  this  dream  by  the  affiftance  of 
his  Interpreters,  to  fignify  (as  we  muft  needs  con- 
clude) a  conlpiracy  formed  againfc  him  by  that 
young  man.  Now  Sanchoniatho  tells  us ""  that  in  the 
moft  ancient  hieroglyphic  writings  a  fupreme  gover- 
nor was  defigned  by  a  man  with  four  wings,  and 
his  lieutenants  or  princes  under  him  by  a  man  v/ith 
two:  and  that  their  being  Giit-jlretchsd  figniiied  ac- 
tion or  defign  ^. 

But 

believed  themfelves,  there  is  fuch  an  equal  mixture  of  folly  and 
knavery  in  all  their  writings:  however,  it  is  cejtain,  Kircher 
believed  thera. 

^  See  p.  79. 

y  But  hieroglyphic  writing  as  we  have  obferved,  not  only  fur- 
nifhed  rules  of  interpretation  for  their  Oiiirocricics,  but  figures 
of  fpeech  for  their  Orators.  So  Ifaiah  exprelTeth  the  king  of 
Aflyria's  invafion  of  judea  by  \\\q,  jireuhing  out  of  his  wings,  to 

Vol.  III.  O  Jill 
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But  there  is  one  remarkable  circumftance  which 
puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt.  The  technical 
termufed  by  the  Onirocritics  for  the  phantafms  feen 
in  dreams,  was  STOIXEIA ",  elements.  It  would 
be  hard  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  ufe  of  lo 
odd  a  term  on  any  other  fuppofition  than  the  de- 
rivation of  onirocritic  from  fymbolic  writing.  On 
that  fuppofition  it  is  eafy  and  evident ;  for  fym- 
bolic marks ""  were  called  ZTOIXEIA.  Now  when 
they  ufed  fymbols  to  decipher  dreams,  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  to  give  the  fame  figni- 
ficative  images,  on  the  flone  and  in  the  fancy,  the 
fame  appellation. 

The  reafon  why  the  Egyptian  priefls  (who,  we 
have  feen,  ufed  the  greek  tongue  very  early)  call- 

fll  the  breadth  nf  the  land* :  And  afterwards,  prophefying  againft 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  he  fays.  Wo  to  the  land  Jhadonving  I'jtth 
WINGS  f.  Moil  of  the  interpreters,  indeed,  explain  wings  to 
flgnify  the  fails  of  their  vefTels  on  the  Nile :  but  the  expref- 
lion  evidently  means  in  general,  the  over-fliadowing  with  a 
mighty  power;  of  which  ^vings  in  hieroglyphic  language  were 
the  emblem. 

^  Thus  Suidas  on  the  word  —  STOIXEIA*  a.1  eIxoi-k  xJ  ^mttXcH^ 

cu<i  Tum  ovH^uv  ctl  ^i  hXiya  i)  -nro^Xa  wova  t^v  iy.Qai.ijiv  ly^iaoi.i'  Arte- 
midorus  tells  us  this  was  the  technical  word  for  the  phantafms  in 
dreams :  Otn^oi  sr>»  Afi^Jio-*;  ri  'SjXda-K;  -^v^vq  'Wo'Kvi7y(ri^u)i'  cn^ 
/xajTiXJ)  ruv  Icrof^ivuv  ctya^uiv  vi  xxxtilv'  rara  ^\  arw;  e'^ovt©-,  iViJC  [/.tf 
aTro^rjaiTCii  [Aiia^v  %§4vs  ^jeAOo'^ti^,  r,  -nroAAa,  rl  oAiya,  T«uTa  TSdvist 
^»    tlxovuv  l^iuv  (pvaiKuv  tuv  kJ   STOlXEIftN  xaha^ivuvy  'Tr^occyo^evn 

f^haq  TO.  l(7oiA,tva,  f/.x^ih.  Oneir.  lib.  i.  cap,  z.  And  in  his  fourth 
book  he  begins  a  chapter  which  he  entitles  Ds^J  5;TOlXEIf2N' 
in  this  manner :  Uisi  Ti  ruv  STOIXEmN  'tt^U  th?  'nn^pdoyui;  n'jncr- 

Tej,  iC)  fcj  t^ottraTvfir.i  vwo  rut  wAeiova  hiyovruv  el>cn.   cap.  3. 


»  See  p.  78; 

♦  C»  viii.  V,  8.  -f  C.  xviii.  i. 
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ed  their  hieroglyphic  and  fymbolic  marks  2T0j;^£7a, 
was  becaufe,  in  this  way  of  writing,  they  employed 
all  kinds  of  natural  entities,  to  denote  their  mental 
conceptions  \  the  proper  fignification  of  ^rox-xfx  be- 
ing the  firft  elements  and  principles  of  things,  out 
of  which  all  beings  arife,  and,  of  which,  they  are 
compounded ".  Hence  it  came  that  alphabetic  let- 
ters which  were  an  improvement  on  hieroglyphics 
and  received  their  firft  fhapes  from  hieroglyphic 
images,  were  called  tro^yjicx.. 

So  m.uch  for  the  original  of  onirocritic.  To 
bring  it  to  the  point,  we  are  next  to  confider  its 
antiquity.  Now  Scripture  leads  us  to  the  pradice 
of  this  art  as  high  up  as  the  age  of  Jofeph. 

Pharaoh  had  two  dreams';  one  o?  fe'ven  kine^ 
the  other  of  Je^cen  ears  of  corn.  We  fee  both  thefe 
phantafms  \y:-ro\yJlx'\  ^^x&  fymhols  of  Egypt:  The 
ears  denoting  its  diftinguilhed  fertility;  the  kine^ 
its  great  tutelary  patronefs,  Ifis.  Pharaoh  knew 
thus  much  without  an  Interpreter;  and  hence  arofe 

*"  But  the  learned  Daubuz,  in  confequence  of  his  trufting  to 
the  fanatic  notion  of  the  late  Greek  philbfophers,  fuppofes  that 
hieroglyphic  marks  were  called  Sroi^^ia,  becaufe  the  firft  com- 
pofers  of  them  ufed  the  heavenly  bodies  to  reprffsnt  the  hothns  of 
their  nnr.ds,  there  beings  according  to  them,  a  myftic  fympathetic 
union  end  analogy  bet^'een  heai'etily  and  earthly  things  ;  confe- 
quently  that  l.-^o^x^u.,  in  this  ufe,  fignifies  the  hoft  cf  heat'et:  : 
That  it  may  do  fo,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
he  endeavours  to  prove  by  its  coming  fiom  r^'X^j  which  is  a 
military  term,  and  fignifies  to  march  in  order,  [p.  lo.  of  the 
Prel.  Di/:.]  But  this  learned  man  fnould  on  this  occafion  have 
remembered  his  own  quotation  from  the  excellent  Quintilian, 
p.  54.  that  analogy  is  not  founded  upon  reaf  n,  hut  example. 
Nan  ratione  nititur  analogioy  Jed  exemplo  ;  nee  lex  eji  loquendi, 
fed  ohfcrvatio  :  ut  ipfam  analogiam  nulla,  res  alia  ficerity  quan: 
ccnfuetudo.  Inft.  lib.  i.  cap.  lo.  •  ' 

'    G£N-.  Xli. 
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his  folicitude  and  anxiety  to  underftand  the  reft, 
as  a  matter  that  concerned  the  Public:  According- 
ly, when  Joieph'^  comes  to  decipher  thefe  dreams, 
he  does  not  tell  the  king  that  the  fwo  /evens  de- 
noted /even  years  in  Egypt^  but  fimply  /even  years  : 
The  fcene  of  the  famine  needed  no  deciphering. 
Unlike,  in  this,  to  the  interpretation  of  Daniel, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  faw  in  a  dream  a  fair  and 
high  tree  j  which  being  the  fymbol  of  majefty  in 
general,  the  prophet  explains  its  particular  meaning, 
"  The  tree  that  thou  iaweft  —  it  is  thou,  O 
"  king%" 

The  argument  therefore  ftands  thus :  the  Oniro- 
critics  borrowed  their  art  of  deciphering  from  fym- 
bolic  hieroglyphics. — But  this  could  not  be  'till 
hieroglyphics  were  become  facred,  by  being  made 
the  cloudy  vehicle  of  their  Theology  ;  becaufe,  'till 
then,  hieroglyphics  had  neither  authority  enough 

^  Here  perhaps  I  fliall  be  told,  with  the  candour  T  have  com- 
monly experienced,  that  I  have  applied  the  hillory  of  Pharaoh's 
dream  in  iiluftrating  the  old  pagan  method  of  onirocritic  for  no 
other  puipofe  than  to  dircredic  Jofeph's  propheiic  interpretation 
of  it  :  Therefore,  though  this  matter  be  explained  afterwards 
at  large,  I  miift  here  inform  the  reader,  of  what  every  one  will 
be  content  to  know,  except  fuch  as  thefe,  who  never  think,  but 
to  farpC(Sl,  and  never  fufpedl,  but  to  accufe,  that  when  God 
pleafes  to  deal  with  men  by  his  miniflers,  he  generally  conde- 
fcends  to  treat  them  according  to  their  infirmities;  a  method 
which  hath  all  the  Marks  of  highefl  wifdom  as  well  as  good- 
refs.  Phantafms  in  dreams  were  fiiperftitioufly  thought  to  be 
Jymho'ical :  God,  therefore,  when  it  was  his  good  pleafure  to 
iend  dreams  to  Pharaoh,  made  the  foundation  of  them  too  well 
known  fymbols ;  and  this,  doubtlefs,  in  order  to  engage  the 
dreamer's  more  ferious  attention :  But  then  to  confound  the 
E'yypiian  Ovirocritics,  thefe  dreams  were  fo  circumllanced  with 
matteis  foreign  to  the  principles  of  their  art.  that  there  was 
need  of  a  truly  divine  Intcrprtter  to  decipher  them. 

*  Dan.  iv.  20,  21. 

to 
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to  fupport  the  credit  of  thofe  interpretations,  nor 
a  perplexity  fufficiently  copious  to  fupport  the  myf- 
tery  of  this  application. — But  by  the  time  hierogly- 
phics were  become  facred,  Egypt  was  very  learn- 
ed. —  Now  they  were  facred  in  the  days  of 
Jofeph,  as  appears  from  the  ufe  of  interpfetino- 
dreams  according  to  thofe  Symbols. — Therefore 
learned  Egypt  of  "very  high  antiquity. 

II.  My  fecond  argument  for  this  antiquity 
is  deduced  from  the  true  original  of  animal- 
w  o  R  s  H  I  Pi  and  (lands  thus:  We  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  thofe  improved  hieroglyphics, 
called  Symbols  (in  which,  it  is  confefTed,  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  learning  was  contained)  the  lefs 
obvious  properties  of  animals  occafioned  their  be- 
coming marks,  by  analogical  adaption,  for  very 
different  ideas,  whether  of  fubftances  or  modes  j 
which  plainly  intimates  that  phyfical  knowledge 
had  been  long  cultivated.  Now  thefe  fymbols  I 
hold  to  be  the  true  original  of  animal-worship 
in  Egypt.  But  animal  worfhip  was  the  ejlablijhed 
ivorjhip  in  the  time  of  Moses,  as  is  evident  from  the 
book  of  Exodus :  Therefore  the  Egyptian  learning 
was  of  this  high  antiquity  '.     The  only  propofition, 

in 

^  But  if  you  will  bel'eve  a  late  writer,  An'rr.al-ixorjhip  was  To 
far  from  coming  from  Hi>-rrolyphics,  that  Hieroglyphics  came 
out  of  Animal-worfhip.  This  is  an  unexpedled  change  of  the 
fcene  ;  but,  for  our  comfoit,  'tis  only  the  forced  confequence 
of  a  fa'fe  hypothtfis,  which  will  be  v.ell  ccnfidered  in  its  place  : 
"  The  hierrgl;phical  infcriptions  of  the  Egyptians  (Gys  he)  are 
"  pretty  full  of  the  figures  of  birds,  iiflus,  beatls,  and  men, 
"  with  a  few  letters  fometimes  between  them;  and  tliis  alone  is 
"  fufHcien:  to  kird  to  us,  that  they  could  not  come  into  ufe  be- 
"  fore  the  ain'mals,  reprefented  in  infcriptioTis  of  th's  fort, 
"  were  become  by  allegoiy  and  mythology  capable  of  expri  fling 
"  various  things  by  their  having  been  varioully  ufed  in  the 
"  ceiemcr.ies  of  their  religion."  Cunneii.  cf  the  Sacred  and 
O  3  F>oj:,r;e 
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in  this  argument,  that  needs  any  proof,  is  the  firll. 
ThQ  reafons  therefore  which  induce  me  to  think 
fymbolic  writing  to  be  the  fole  origin  of  Animal-wor- 
Jhi-p  are  thefe : 

1 .  This  kind  of  idolatry  was  peculiar  to  the  Egypr 
tian  fuperltition  •,  and  almoft  unknown  to  all  the 
Cafts  of  paganifm,  but  fuch  as  were  evidently  co- 
pied from  that  original^ :  Moses  treats  it  as  their 
diftinguifliing  fuperftition '' :  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, though  at  a  lofs  for  its  original,  yet  fpeak 
of  it  as  the  peculiar  extravagance  oi Egypt :  And  the 
moft  intelligent  of  the  moderns  confider  it  in  the 
very  fame  light'. 

2.  The  Egyptians  not  only  wprfhiped  Animals^ 
but  PLANTS  i  and,  in  a  word,  every  kind  of  being 
that  had  qualities  remarkably  fmgular  or  efficaci- 

Trofane  IJijlor^.,  vol.  ii.  p.  294.  But  if  this  were  the  cafe.  How 
came  theje  animals  to  ht  Jo  capable  of  exprefiing  by  allegory  and 
v:ytholog\'  ?  or  in  other  words,  How  came  they  to  be  the  objci^s 
of  worihip?  We  are  yet  to  feek;  and  it  mufl  be  more  than  a 
h:nt  that  can  fupply  us  with  a  reafon. 

6  Such  as  the  feveral  gentile  nations  of  Paleftine  and  India. 

^  Deut.  iv.  ver.  14,  to  21. 

'  The  learned  Fourmont  thus  exprefTes  himfelf:  —  Mais  pour 
parler  Jimplemeut  ^  fans  fard,  il  faudra  bon  gre  malgre  en  reve- 
vir  a  cBii,  qui  les  Egypt iens  etoient,  {ff,  i'ils  penfoient  un  peu,  de- 
njoient  fe  croire  evx  mhms  un  peuple  fort  extraniagant  ;  on  napo- 
thenfe  point  fans  folie  les  Oignons  l^  les  Af^erges  :  que  penfez  encore 
des  Dieux  Qfcaux,  Foifons,  Serpens,  Crocodiles  ?  mais  nonfeule- 
ment  ils  a'voient  deifie  les  avimaux  ;  ce  qui  efi  plus  etrange  encore, 
infatuix  de  la  Meiempjycofe,  ils  s'etcient  enthouftafme'z,  la  deffus  de 
My/lagogies  incomprekenfihles.  Leurs  pretres,  par  un  z.ele  qu'on  ne 
connoit  pas  trap,  s^ etoient  rendus  les  Predicateurs  de  ces  ynemes  folies', 
(^  ils  en  avcient  dans  leurs  conquetes,  ou  par  des  mijfons,  ijifedle 
loute  rinde,  toute  la  Chine,  tout  le  Japon,  Reflex.  Crit.fur  hi 
Uifl.  des  Anc.  P tuples,  torn,  i,  p.  227. 

OUSj 
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ous;  becaufe  all  thefe  had  found  their  place  in 
fymboHc  writing :  For,  as  hath  been  fhewn  wheti 
Hieroglyphics  came  to  be  employed  for  myftery,  no 
Iboner  was  one  Symbol  grown  common  and  vul- 
gar, than  another  was  invented  of  a  more  recon- 
dite meaning:  fo  that  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms  would  be  all  explored  to  paint 
the  hiilories  of  their  Gods. 

3.  Befides  the  adoration  of  almoft  every  thino- 
txifting,  the  Egyptians  worfhiped  a  thoufand 
Chimeras  of  their  own  creation  :  Some  with  human 
bodies,  and  the  head  or  feet  of  brutes  j  others 
with  brutal  bodies,  and  the  heads  or  feet  of  men  -, 
while  others  again  were  a  fantaflic  compound  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  beafts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  ter- 
reftrial  and  aquatic :  For  befides  the  fimpler  method, 
in  hieroglyphic  writing,  of  exprefling  their  hero- 
gods  by  an  intire  plant  or  animal,  there  were  two 
others  which  the  more  circumftantial  hiftoiy  of  thofe 
deities  brought  in  ufe.  Thus  when  the  fubjeft 
was  only  one  fmgle  quality  of  a  god  or  hero,  the 
human  fhape  was  only  partially  deformed  ^ ;  as 
v>^ith  the  head  of  a  dog,  hawk,  or  ram  ;  to  de- 
note fidelity,  vigilance,  orftrength;  with  the  feet 
and  thighs  of  a  goat,  to  reprefent  rufticity,  agility, 
or  luft  •,  and  this  gave  Being  to  their  Anubis,  Pan, 
and  Jupiter  Ammon :  But  where  the  fubjed  re- 
quired a  fuller  catalogue  of  the  hero's  virtues  or 
uieful qualities,  there  they  employed  anaffemblage 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  various  animals :  each  of 
which,  in  hieroglyphic  writing,  was  fignificative  of 
a  diftind:  property :  in  which  aflemblage,  that  ani- 

Ki<px\7i  ayfi^fe'TTEiH?,  >Cj  aXKuv  T»vwv  C^uu.t  ^i^-n  'an  (Mt  vVtWstfWi'a,  itn 
^i  J7r.«c»|xiw,     Perph.  de  Abfi.  J.  iv. 
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mal,  more  peculiarly  reprefentative  of  the  God,  was 
molt  confpicuous.  This  will  explain  the  vcrfe  of 
/Inticlides  in  his  hymn  to  the  fun, 

'niXioq  St  No'toio"Av:/.^  IEPAH  nOATMOP^E. 

The  fun  was  generally  expreffed  by  a  hawk ;  but 
this  fymboUc  hawk,  under  various  confiderations, 
had  the  various  parts  of  other  animals  added 
to  it. 

4.  That  animal  which  was  worfhiped  in  one, 
city  was  lacrificed  in  another.  Thus,  though  at 
Memphis  they  adored  the  ox,  at  Mendes  the  goat, 
and  at  Thebes  the  ram  •,  yet,  in  one  place  or  other, 
each  of  thefe  animals  was  ufed  in  facrifice :  but 
bulls  and  clean  calves  were  offered  vip  in  all  places. 
The  reafon  of  this  can  only  be  that  at  Memphis 
the  ox,  was,  in  hieroglyphic  learning,  the  fymbol 
of  fome  deity ;  at  Mendes  the  goat ;  and  at  Thebes 
the  ram  ;  but  the  bull  and  calf  no  where  :  For 
what  elfe  can  be  faidfor  the  original  of  fo  fantafti- 
cal  a  diverfity  in  repre[entatvve  deities  within  a 
kingdom  of  one  national  religion  ? — But  farther, 
the  fame  animal  v/asfeafted  in  one  place,  with  divine 
honours ;  in  another  it  was  purfued  v/ith  the  direft 
execrations.  Thus,  at  Arlinoe,  the  crocodile  was 
adored  ;  becauie  having  no  tongue  it  was  made  in 
hieroglyphic  writing  the  fymbol  of  the  divinity  '  ; 
eifewhere  it  was  had  in  horror,  as  being  made  in 

^  PJutarch,  in  general,  tdls  us,  that  the  Egyptians  thus 
confidered  the  crocodile  ;  but  this  author,  for  private  ends,  de- 
livering a  fah'e  original  of  Aninia'.-worfhip,  it  was  not  to  his 
purpofe  to  tell  us  it  was  fo  confidered  \w  fymbol tc  nvriting  :  — a 

0  ^ii^  hoy'^  ccTT^oa-Oiriq  sr*  —•  De  If,  tj  Ofir. 
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the  fame  writi'ng  the  fymbol  of  Typhon ""  j  that  is, 
it  was  iifed  as  a  [acred  chara^er  in  the  hiftory  both 
of  their  natural  and  civil  Theology. 

5.  Brute-worfhip  was,  at  firfi^  altogether  objec- 
tive to  their  hero-gods-,  of  whom  animals  were 
but  the  reprefentatives.  This  is  i^tn  from  the 
rank  they  hold  on  ancient  monuments;  from  the 
unvaried  worfhip  of  fome  few  of  them,  as  the 
Apis^  which  ftill  continued  to  be  adored  as  the 
reprefentative  of  Ofiris: — and  from  the  exprefs  te- 
ftimony  of  Herodotus  \  who  fays,  that,  when  the 
Egyptians  addrelTed  thefacred  Animal,  their  devo- 
tions were  paid  to  that  God  to  whom  the  beaft  be- 
lono;ed". 

6.  But  to  make  the  matter  ftill  plainer,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  mod  early  brute-worfhip  in 
Egypt  was  not  an  adoration  of  the  living  animal, 
but  only  of  its  picture  or  image.  This  truth  He- 
rodotus  feems  to  hint  at  in  Euterpe,  where  he  fays, 
the  Egyptians  ere6led  the  firft  altars,  images,  and 
temples  to  the  gods,  and  carved  the  figures  of 
ANIMALS  on  ftones".  Now,  were  the  original  of 
brute-worfhip  any  other  than  what  is  here  fuppofed, 
the  living  animal  muft  have  been  firft  worfhiped, 
and  the  image  of  it  would  have  been  only  an  atten- 
dant fuperftition.     Erom  the  second  command- 

•"  The  fubfequent  doftrine  of  the  Metempfychcjis  foon  made 
this  the  foundation  of  a  fable,  that  the  foul  of  Typhon  had  paf. 
fed  into  a  crocodile, — that  Typhon  had  aflumed  that  figure,  l^c» 
See  ^liatii  Hiji.  of  Animals,  lib.  x.  cap.  21. 

"  or  ^i  it  T')(Ti  'CToAia-t  s'xarot  £ti%a?  Tix;  ^£  a<^\  ctTroliXiUai'  ivypu.%m 
voi  ra  Sfw  TH  uv  ^  rl  ■S/,^io» — lib.  ii.  C.  65. 
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MENT,  and  Mofes's  exhortation  to  obedience,  it 
appears  that  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
worfhiped  no  living  animal,  but  the  pidlure  or 
imao-e  only :  "  Thou  fhalt  have  no  other  Gods 
"  before  me.  Thou  Ihalt  not  make  unto  thee 
*'  any  graven  image,  or  any  likenefs  of  any 
"  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above  or  that  is  in 
"  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under 
*'  the  earth.  Thou  Ihalt  not  bow  down  thylelf 
*'  to  tliem,  nor  ferve  them  •".'*  Thus  fpeaks  the 
law  of  the  firft  table ;  by  which  we  not  only  fee 
that  brute-worlTiip  was  under  an  image,  but 
that  fuch  image  was  fymbolical  of  Gods  different 
from  the  animal  pictured,  and  alluded  to  in  the 
words,  'Thou  jJoalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me. 
Another  thing  obfervable  in  the  law  is,  that  not 
only  the  makmg  pictures  and  images  for  adoration 
was  forbidden,  but  the  fimple  making  of  them  at 
all.  And  thus  the  Jews  underftood  it.  The  con- 
fequence  was,  that  hieroglyphics  were  forbidden :  a 
ftrong  proof  of  their  being  the  fource  of  the  ido- 
latry in  queftion:  Moses,  in  his  exhortation 
to  the  people,  paraphrafes  and  explains  this  law: 
"  Take  ye,  therefore,  good  heed  unto  yourfel ves  (for 
*'  ye  faw  no  manner  of  fimilitude  on  the  day  that  the 
"  LORD  /pake  to  you  in  Horeb,  out  of  the  midll 
"  of  the  fire)  left  ye  corrupt  yourfelves  and  make 
"  you  a  graven  image,  the  ftmilitude  of  any  figure, 
*'  the  likenefs  of  male  or  female^  the  likenefs  of  any 
"  beaftthat  is  on  the  earth,  the  likenefs  of  any  wing- 
"  ed  fowl  that  flieth  in  the  air,  the  likenefs  of  any 
"  thing  that  creepeth  on  the  ground,  the  likenefs  of 
"  any  fifh  that  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth''." 
There  are  tv/o  important  conclufions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  reafon  of  this  exhortation,  for  you  faw  no 

P  ExoD.  XX.  5,  4,  5.  '5  Deut.  iv.  15,  iS,  17, 
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jnanner  offimilitude^  iSc.  The  firft  is,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian brute-worfhip  was  fymbolicah,  the  other,  that 
Moses's  prime  intention  was  to  warn  the  people 
ao-ainft  reprefenting  the  God  of  Ifrael  under   the 
Ihape  of  men   or  animals,    in  the  guife  of  the 
greater  Gods  of  Egypt.  This  obfervation  will  open 
pur  way  to  another  circumftance,  which  fhews  that 
the  worfhip  of  the   living  animal  was  not  yet  in 
ufe  amongll  the  Egyptians  ^  and  that  is,  the  idola- 
trous ereftion  of  xhc  golden  calf.     The  people  now 
fufpeding  they  had  loft  Moses,  whom  they  were 
taught  to  confider  as  the  vicegerent,  or  reprefen- 
tative  of  their  god,  grew  impatient  for  another ; 
and,  befotted  with  Egyptian  fuperftitions,  chofe 
for     his     reprefentative     the     lame     which    the 
Egyptians   ufed  for   the   fymbol  of    their  great 
pod,  Ofiris.     Interpreters  feem  to  run  into  two 
different   extremes  concerning  this  matter,  fomc 
conceiving  that  the  Ifraelites  worfliiped  an  egyp- 
tian  God  under  the  golden  calf\  though   the  wor- 
fhipers  themfelves  exprefly  declare  the  contrary : 
*'  Thefe  (fay  they)  be  thy  Gods,  O  Ifrael,  which 
"  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt '." 
Others  fuppofe  the  calf  was  not  made  in  imitation 
of  any   egyptian   fymbol   whatfoever,  becaufe   it 
was  the  living  Apis  that  reprefented  Ofiris  :  but  we 
fee  the  worfhip  of  the  living  animal  was  not  yet  in^ 

'  As  unanfwerable  a  proof  as  this  appears  to  be,  that  the 
Hi'iny  Animal  was  not  yet  worfhiped  in  Egypt,  (for  if  it  were, 
what  occafion  for  this  trouble  and  expence?)  Yet  a  learned 
German,  fo  oddly  are  men's  heads  fometimes  framed,  brings 
this  circumftance  to  prove  that  the  li'ving  Animal  was  at  this 
time  worfhiped  in  Egypt.  —  Eadem  hiltoria  Mofaica  cultus 
vivorum  animalium  in  ^gypto,  veftigia  alia  non  inficienda, 
turn  faepe  alias,  turn  vero  omnium  clariffime  in  vitulo  aureo 
nobis  ofiert.  "Ja'cknjh  —  Pantheon  jE^jptorum  Prologom.  p. 
85. 

'  ExoD,  xxxii.  4, 
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troduced.  However,  in  time,  and  in  no  long  time 
neither,  for  it  was  as  early  as  the  Prophets,  the 
Egyptians  began  to  worfhip  the  animal  itfelf-y 
which  worfhip,  as  might  bewellexpefted,  prevailed 
at  length  over  that  of  its  image.  Coliint  effigies  muU 
toYUVii  amnaliiim^  at  que  ipfa  magis  animalia^  fays 
PomponiusMela'  of  the  Egyptians;  and  this  na- 
turally gave  birth  to  nev/  fuperflitions  ;  for,  as  he 
goes  on,  Aps  poptilorum  cmnium  numen  efi.  Bos  iii- 
ger,  certis  maadis  infignis — raro  nafcitiir^  nee  coitu 
pecoris  (ut  aiunt)  fed  divinitus  U  coelefti  igne  con- 
ceptus. 

Thefe  confiderations  are  fufFicient  to  fnew  that 
hieroglyphics  were  indeed  the  original  of  hrute-ivor- 
Jbip :  And  how  eafy  it  was  for  the  Egyptians  to  fall 
into  it  from  the  ufe  of  this  kind  of  writing,  appears 
from  hence.  In  thefe  hieroglyphics  v;as  recorded 
the  hiftory  of  their  greater,  and  tutelary  deities, 
their  kings  and  lawgivers-,  reprefented  by  animals 
and  other  creatures.  The  fymbol  of  each  god 
was  well  known  and  familiar  to  his  worfliipers, 
by  means  of  the  popular  paintings  and  engravings 
on  their  temples  and  other  facred  monuments": 
fo  that  the  fymbol  prefenting  the  idea  of  the  God, 
and  that  idea  exciting  fentiments  of  religion,  it 
was  natural  for  them,  in  their  addrelTes  to  any  par- 
ticular deity,  to  turn  towards  his  reprefentative, 
mark  or  fymbol.  This  will  be  eafily  granted  if  we 
refleft,  that  when  the  egyptian  prieils  began  to 
fpeculate,   and  grow    myiterious,  they  feigned  a 

'  Be  fit,  orh.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

"  This  account  is  fupported  bv  Herodotus,  where  faying  that 
the  Eoypiianifir/i  of  all  ruifed  altars,  fatues,  and  tern;  les  to  the 
fods,  he  immediately  adds,  and  e>igra-ved  animals  on  ficne :  ^t^- 

£N  Aieoisi  irrAYTAi.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  ,.  .    ' 
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drjine  crigind  for  hieroglyphic  charaders,  in  or- 
der to  render  them  ftill  more  auguft  and  venerable. 
This  would,  of  courfe,  bring  on  a  relative  devo- 
tion to  thefe  fymbolic  figures;  which,  when  it 
came  to  be  paid  to  the  living  animal,  would  foon 
terminate  in  an  ultimate  worihip. 

But  tlie  occafional  propenfity  to  this  fuperftition 
was,  without  queftion,  forwarded  and  encouraged 
by  the  Priefthood  -,  for  it  greatly  fupported  the 
v/orfhip  of  the  hero-deities,  by  making  their  theo- 
logy more  intricate;  and  by  keeping  out  of  fight, 
what  could  not  but  weaken  religious  veneration  in 
remote  pollerity,  the  naked  truth,  that  they  were 
only  DEAD  MEN  DEIFIED.  And  thefe  advantages 
they  afterwards  improved  with  notable  addrefs;  by 
making  thofe  Symbols  as  well  relative  to  new  con- 
ceived imaginary  qualities  and  influences  of  their 
firft  natural  gods,  the  hoft  of  heaven,  as  to  what 
they  properly  refpefted,  in  hieroglyphic  writing, 
their  later  heroes  and  tutelary  deities :  Vv^hich  trick 
invented  to  keep  the  Egyptians  in  their  fuperftition, 
fpread  fo  impenetrable  an  obfcurity  over  p  iganifm, 
as  hindered  the  moll  fagacious  Philofophers  and 
knowing  Antiquaries  of  Greece  from  ever  gettincr 
a  right  view  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  their  own 
idolatry. 

And,  if  I  be  not  much  miftaken,  it  was  the 
defign  of  thefe  Egyptian  priefts  to  commemorate 
the  advantages  of  this  contrivance  in  the  celebrated 
fable"  of  Typhon's  war  with  the  Gods  «,  who, 
dillreflied  and  terrified  by  this  earth-born  giant,  fled 
from  his  perfecution  into  Egypt  ;  and  there  hid 

*   D;W.  St'cu/.  lib.  i.  p.  54.  S'fph,  EJ.  informs  u",  that  this  wa* 
an  Egyptian  fable :  as  does  Lucu:n,  in  his  traft  Dejacrijicits. 

them- 
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themfelves  each  under  the  form  of  a  feveral  ani- 
mal. This  adventure  is  related  by  Ovid  in  a  very- 
agreeable  and  artful  manner,  where  he  makes  one 
of  the  impious  Pierides  fmg  it,  in  their  conteit 
with  the  Mufes : 

Bella  cantt  fuperilm :  Falfoque  in  honore  gigantes 
Ponit^  y  extenuat  magnorum  fadadeorum  ; 
Emijfumque  ima  de  fede  Typhoea  terr^ 
Ccelitibus  fecijfe  metum  •,  cunSiofque  dedijfe 
'iTergafugcS  :  donee  fejfos  IEgyptia  telltis 
Ceperit^  i^  feptem  difcretus  in  ojlia  Nilus. 
Hue  quoque  terrigenam  venijfe  Typhoea  narrate 
Et  fe  MENTiTis  fuperos  celaffe  figuris  * 
Duxque  gregis^  dixit ^  fit  Jupiter :  unde  recurvis 
Nunc  quoque  formatus  Libys  eft  cum  cornibus 

Ammon. 
Delius  in  eorvOy  proles  Semeleia  capro^ 
Fele  [or or  Phcehi^  nivea  Saturnia  vacca^ 
Pifce  Venus  latuit^  Cylknius  Jbidis  dis  ^k 

Typhon,  amongft  the  Egyptians,  was  the  ex- 
emplar of  impiety :  fo  that  under  that  name  we 
are  to  underftand  the  inquifitive,  which  the  priefts 
always  furnamed  the  impious  -,  (fuch  who  in  after 
times,  followed  the  celebrated  Euhemerus  of  Greece) 
thefe,  in  a  malicious  fearch  into  the  genealogies  of 
their  Gods,  had  fo  near  detefted  their  original,  and 
confequently  endangered  their  worfhip,  that  the 
priefts  had  nothing  left  but  to  perplex  and  emi- 
broil  the  enquiry,  by  encouraging  the  symbolic 
worfliip  as  explained  above.  Hence  this  fable  (in 
which  they  celebrated  the  fubtility  of  their  expe- 
dient) that  Egypt  afforded  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  Godsi  who  there  lay  hid  under  the  forms  of 

y  Me/ani.  lib.  v.  fab.  5. 
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beqfts.  Where  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  Ihape 
each  God  was  faid  to  have  affumed,  was  that  of 
his  fymbolic  mark  in  hieroglyphic  writing  ^  In- 
deed Antonius  Liberalis  *  differs  from  Ovid  in  the 
particular  transformations ;  and  Lucian '',  from 
jthem  both ;  but  this  rather  confirms  than  weakens 
Dur  interpretation ;  fince  each  God,  as  we  have 
feen,  was  denoted  by  divers  hieroglyphics.  We 
muft  not  fuppofe  however,  that  the  whole  of  their 
diftrefs,  came  from  the  quarter  of  their  enemies. 
More  favourable  enquirers  would  be  a  httle  trouble- 
fome.  And  the  fame  expedient  would  keep  them 
at  a  diftance  likewife.  The  Priefts  feem  to  have 
hinted  at  this  cafe  likewife,  in  the  fimilar  ftory 
they  told  Herodotus,  "  that  Hercules  was  very 
defirous  to  fee  Jupiter,  who  was  by  no  means  con- 

2  Sts,  in  the  eaftern  languages,  fignified  a  /nvalloiu :  under 
whofe  form,  as  this  fable  lays,  Jfis  concealed  herlelf :  and  'Qv- 
BASTE,  which  fignifies  a  cat,  was  the  egyptian  name  of  Diana, 
who  lay  hid  under  that  fhape.  Hence  the  learned  Bochart 
fuppofes,  in  his  ufual  way,  that  the  original  of  this  fable  was 
only  an  equivoque  of  forae  greek  ftory- teller,  whofe  countrymen 
delighted  in  the  marvellous.  But  i.  The  fable  was  not  of  o-reek 
invention,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus  and  Lucian  ;  the  latter 
of  whom,  fpeaking  of  the  Egyptian  account  of  it,  fays,  tsuitoi 

yotp  attlAcj  i\i  Tor?  aoyTci;  UTiroK^flcn  y^oc^e.^.x,  -v^piii  yj  'zapl  eTu»  uvp\u¥f 
de  J'acrificiis.  z.  This  only  places  the  difficulty  a  ftep  back- 
ward, without  removing  it :  For  one  might  aflc,  How  came  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Diana  to  fignify  a  cat ;  or  the  word  Sis  or 
Ifis  to  fignify  a  /ixallo^  ?  Can  any  ether  good  reafon  be  given 
but  that  thefe  Goddefies  were  exprefTed  by  fuch  /ymboU  in  hie- 
roglyphic writing?  Agreeably  to  this,  Horapollo  tells  us  [lib*  i. 
cap.  7.]  that  the  hieroglyphic  for  the  foul  was  a  ha'ujk,  which  in 
the  Egyptian  tongue  was  called  Bateth,  a  word  compounded  of 
Bai  and  Eth,  the  firft  of  which  fignilied,  in  that  languaoe,  the 
foul;  the  other  the  heart:  for  according  to  the  Egyptians  the 
heart  was  the  inclofure  of  the  foul.  But  if  this  were  the  cafe^ 
what  we  have  given  above  feems  the  more  natural  original  of 
the  ftory. 

*  Cap.  xxviii.  •»  De  Sacrif. 
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fenting  to  this  interview ;  at  laft  overcome  by  the 
hero's  importunity,  he  eluded  his  curiofity,  by 
this  expedient :  he  flay'd  the  carcafe  of  a  ram  •,  and 
invefting  himfelf  with  the  fkin  feparated  with  the 
head  from  the  body,  he  prefented  himfelf  under 
that  appearance  to  the  inquirer'."  Herodotus 
himfelf  feems  to  hint  at  fomething  like  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fable  of  Typhon  given  above, 
where  fpeaking  of  Pan  foon  after,  and  on  the  fame 
occafion,  he  fays,  "  The  Egyptians  reprefent  Pan 
"  as  the  Grecians  paint  him,  with  the  face  and  legs 
*'  of  a  goat.  Not  that  they  imagine  this  to  be  his 
*'  real  form,  which  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
*'  other  Gods.  But  I  take  no  fatisfaftion  in  re- 
*'  cording  the  reafon  they  give  for  reprefenting 
*'  him  in  this  manner ''."  From  thefe  two  different 
ways  of  relating  the  circumftance  of  Jupiter's  and 
Pan's  difguifes  under  a  brutal  form,  it  appears 
that  the  egyptian  priefts  had  two  accounts  concern- 
ing it,  the  exoteric  and  the  efoteric.  Herodotus, 
in  the  ftory  of  Jupiter,  makes  no  fcruple  to  re- 
cord the  firft-,  but  the  other,  which  concerns 
Pan's  transformation,  he  did  not  care  to  touch 
.upon. 

If  this  explanation  of  the  famous  fable  of  Typhon 
.  needed  any  further  fupport,  we  might  find  it  in 

To*    vofiiov   nriv^i    olpi    rsQivat.       li^xK?\i:c   9;X>;o-a»    lasciltij^    l^Ecr^an  Ton 
Aia,  )^  Tov  Hx.    e6i>.£H'  oipOflvai    v^'  avrn'  TeXoj  Jf,   Ixi'i,  ts    hi'TTttpinv 

Tvjv  KE(p<atXi5«  wTrolaiJi.o-jrx  ra  x^n/,  x)  hovira.  ro   •.cik.a;,  »tw   oi    eaivrot 
i7rtJsi|a».     lib.  ii.  C.  42. 

**  —  Ta  Tlxvif^  ruyu}iu,a,  xxra.'/>:o  '  £^^1;v£^,  ettyovpoa-wTrov  x^ 
r^aycg-JiiMci '  nrt  Toi'rnov  ^o^i^•Jl'T=?  i.v.x\  p.iv,  uXK  ojjtoiov  Torj-t  aMoicrt 
G-ciTai.  onv  ds  Unica  Tomrav  yea:piicri  ai'TWj  y  ^aoj  vihav  sr*  7v£7£t'» 
lib.  ii,  c.  46. 
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-what  the  Egyptian  Theologers  continued  to  deliver 
down  concerning  it.  DiodornsSiculus,  ipeakingof 
the  difficulty  in  difcovering  the  true  original  of 
Egyptian  brute-worihip,  fays,  that  the  prieits  had  4 
profound  fecret  concerning  it  ^ :  A  flrong  prefurnp- 
tion  that  this  here  delivered,  was  the  fecret ;  it  being 
the  only  one  which  the  Priefts  were  much  concerned 
to  keep  to  themfelves ;  as  we  (hall  fee  when  we 
come  to  fpeak  of  the  caufes  affigned  by  the  Ancients 
for  brute-worlhip.  What  the  Priefts  thought  fit  to 
intruft  to  the  people  concerning  this  matter,  the 
Sicilian  tells  us,  was  this ;  'That  the  Gods  of  the 
early  times  being  few  in  number,  and  fo  forced  to 
yield  to  the  multitude  and  injujlice  of  earth-born 
men,  affumed  the  forms  of  divers  Animals,  and  by 
that  means  efcaped  the  cruelty  and  violence  of  their 
enemies -y  but  that,  at  length,  gainijtg  the  empire  of 
the  world,  they  confecrated  the  ffecies  of  thofe  Ani- 
mals  whofe  forms  they  had  affumed,  in  gratitude  for 
that  relief  which  they  had  received  from  them  in 
their  difireffes\  The  moral  of  the  fable  lies  too 
open  to  need  an  Interpreter :  it  can  hardly,  indeed, 
be  any  other  than  that  we  have  here  given.  But 
Diodorus  aids  us  in  the  difcovery  of  that  fecret, 
which  he  himfelf  appears  not  to  have  penetrated, 
where  he  fays  that  Melampus,  who  brought  the 
Myfteries  of  Proferpine  from  Egypt  into  Greece, 
taught  them  the  ftory  of  Typhqn,  and  the  whole 

u  p.  54. 

T»(7i  ruv  Quuvy  *£^  ^la  ra  toibt«  r^oTra  ^ix^vysTv  rr,v  wftsrvjla   >c^  /?ia« 
tcvTut'    vrepov  di  Tuv  zsctci  Ton  xo^r/Afv  'SJcLiiuy  K^ciiyicocflx;  x^  toij  a»T»oi? 
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hiftory  of  the  difajiers  and  fufferings  of  the  Gods^. 
Now  we  have  fliewn  *"  that  one  part  of  the  office  of 
the  Hierophant  of  the  Myfteries  was  to  reveal  the 
true  original  of  Polytheifm :  which  inftruftion 
could  not  be  conveyed  more  appofitely,  than  in 
the  hiftory  of  Typhon^  as  here  explained.  From 
the  whole  then,  we  conclude,  that  this^z.%  indeed 
the  profound  fecret,  which  the  Egyptian  priefts  had 
concerning  it.  So  that  the  paffage  of  Diodorus, 
laft  quoted,  not  only  fupports  our  interpretation  of 
the  fable  of  "Typhony  but  of  the  fcc7'et  of  the  Myfte- 
ries likewile. 

Only  one  thing  is  worth  our  notice,  that  the 
Priefts  ihould  think  fit  to  give  the  people  this 
curious  origin  of  brute- worftiip :  We  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  pronnoted  and  encouraged  this 
Brutal-idolatry  in  order  to  hide  the  weaknefs  of 
their  Hero-worfhip :  but  then  fome  reafon  was  to 
be  given  for  that  more  extravagant  fuperftition ; 
fo,  by  a  fine  contrivance,  they  made  the  circum- 
fiances  oi  the  fable,  by  which  they  would  comme- 
morate their  addrefs  in  introducing  a  new  fuper- 
ftition to  fupport  the  old,  a  reafon  for  that  intro- 
duced fupport.  This  was  a  fetch  of  policy  worthy 
of  an  Egyptian  priefthood^ 

But  let  us  hear  what  the  Ancients  in  general 
have  to  fay  concerning  the  beginning  of  hrute- 
voorfldip.  Now  the  Ancients  having  generally  mif- 
taken  the  origin  of  Hieroglyphics^  it  is  no  wonder 
they  fhould  be  miftaken,  in  thislikewiie:  and  how 
much  they  were  miftaken,  their  diveiTity  and  in- 


^  TO  jv'jo'Ktiv  T57D  fonpi  TV,  CvkSv;  tZi  Qim  Ito^'^xv-      Jib.  I. 
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conftancy  of  opinion  plainly  fliew  us :  And  yet 
amidft  this  diverfity,  the  caufe  here  affigned  hath 
efcaped  them  ;  which  had  otherwiie,  'tis  probable, 
put  an  end  to  all  farther  conjecture.  But  as  they 
chanced  to  fall  into  variety  of  wrong  opinions,  it 
will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  examine  and  confute 
them.  What  I  can  at  prefent  recoiled  as  any  way 
delerving  notice,  are  the  following : 

They  fuppofe  brute- worihip  to  have  arifen, 

1.  From  the  benejiis  men  receive  of  animals. 

2.  From  the  do6lrine  of  the  metempfychofis, 

3.  From  the  ufe-of  ajierifms. 

4.  From  the  notion  of  God's  pervading  all 
things. 

5.  From  the  ufe  of  Animals  as  Symbols  of  the 
divine  nature. 

6.  From  the  invention  of  a  certain  egyptian 
king  for  his  private  ends  of  policy, 

Thefe,  I  think,  are  all  the  opinions  of  moment. 
And  of  thefe,  we  may  obferve  in  general,  that  the 
fourth  and  fifth  are  leaft  wide  of  the  truth,  as 
making  brute-worfhip  fymholical:  But  the  defeft^ 
common  to  them  all,  is  that  the  reafon  affigned  by 
each  concludes  for  the  univerfality  of  this  worfhip 
throughout  paganifm  ;  whereas  it  was  in  fad  pe- 
culiar to  Egypt ;  and  feen  and  owned  to  be  fo  by 
thefe  very  Ancients  themfelves. 

V  %  L  Ths 
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I.  The  firft  opinion  is  that  we  find  in  Cicero  ', 

v/ho  fuppofes  the  original  to  be  a  grateful  fenfe  ef 
benefits  recei'ued  from  animals,  i.  This  labours  un- 
der all  the  defedts  of  an  inadequate  caufe,  as  con- 
cluding both  too  much,  and  too  little :  Too  much  ; 
becaule,  on  this  ground,  brute-worfhip  would 
have  been  common  to  all  nations ;  but  it  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  Egyptian  and  its  colonies  :  Too  little  ; 
I.  becaufe  on  this  ground  none  but  ufeful  animals 
Ihould  have  been  worlhiped ;  whereas  feveral  of 
the  moft  ufelefs  and  noxious  \  were  held  facred. 

2.  Plant- 

*  "Ipfi^  f "''  ii'f'^-^^f^^f  -^gyPf^h  «u^Jam  heluam,  nifi  ob  aliquam 
utilitattm,  quam  ex  ea  caper ent,  confecra'verunt.  —  Ita  concludam 
tamen  heluas  a  Barbaris  propter ^benejicium  confecratas.  Nat.  Deor. 
J.  i.  c.  36.  this,  in  the  perfon  of  Cotta  the  academic.  How 
ill  it  agrees  with  what  the  fame  Cotta  fays  afterwards,  I  have 
Ihewn  above :  Omne  fere  genus  Beftiarum  -^gyptii  confecrave- 
runt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  15.  Now  this  being  a  faift,  and  the  other 
but  a  fpeculation,  we  fee  the  reafon  has  no  weight.  The 
wonder  is  that  Tully  fhould  not  fee  it.  But  the  notion  was 
plaufible,  and  antiquity  feemed  enamoured  of  it.  When  Plu- 
tarch \_1/.  is  Oy."]  had  faid,  the  Jews  worftiiped  fwine ;  not 
content  with  this  fimple  calumny,  he  invents  a  reafon  for  it ; 
and  takes  up  this  which  lay  fo  commodious  for  thefe  occafions ; 
namely,  gratitude  to  that  animal  for  having  taught  men  to  plow 
the  ground. 

*  A  paflage  in  Eufebius  flrongly  confirms  our  opinion  of  the 
origin  of  brute-worfhp  ;  and,  confequently,  accounts  for  the 
adoration  paid  to  noxious  animals :  'O  i\  uvtoi;  'V3a.>M  'ae^i  r^» 
^omKct/v  foi^iiu'v  IK  ruiv  Hxf^avKudui',!^  iA,i\cx,^x}\uv,  Beat  ottcjIo,  <pr,(ri  tatgi 

|Jp^ei|«,i}/£t£V  a/Uipya.CjVXot.i'  yea^it  0?.  >^  rccvra, 'is^o^  ^i^n' uSi  tets/j  Ae» 
yuv.  Tr,v  fxlv  w  Tn  Apa.Krjvli^  ^vatv  Kj  ruv  ' 0(piuv  ccvro^  l^iuaucriv  a 
Tciavl®^,  >^  fiir  uvtov  ccv(/k;  Ooicixsj  ri  >^  Alyvrrlioi.  [■'''•  E'vang, 
lib.  i.  cap.  10.]  Conjider  again  'what  he  \^Philo'\  fays  in  his  tran- 
Jlation  of  Sanchoniatho's  difourfe  of  the  Phenician  element Sj  con^ 
cern'mg  certain  reptiles  and  other  venomous  animals,  luhich  not 
only  bring  no  beneft  to  ma/if  but  con-vey  cert  am  imjchief  and  defiruc- 
tion  on-ii.homfoe^'er  theyjhed  their  deadly  'venom.  Thefe  are  his  very 
Kvords.     Taauius  therefore  confecrated  //.*•  fpccics  of  dragons  and 

ferpents. 
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o  Plant'Worfhip  muft  then,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
hkve  been  priof  to,  or  at  leaft  coeval  with  that  o£ 
brutes.  But  it  was  much  later,  and,  on  our 
theory,  we  fee  how  this  came  to  pafs  i  the  vegetable 
world  would  not  be  explored,  to  find  out  hiero- 
glyphical  analogies,  'till  the  animal  had  been  ex- 
haufted. 

II    Neither  could  the  do5lnne  of  the  metempfy 
chofis,  mentioned  by  Diodorus^  be  the  ongm  of 
brute-worlhip  :   i.  Becaufe  that  opinion  was  coin- 
mon  to  all  nations-,  but  brute-worfhip   peculiar 
to  Egypt      The  dodrine  of  the  metempfycho/is  ftou- 
rilheTh,  at  this  day,  with  greater  vigour  in  India, 
than,  perhaps,  it  ever  did  in  any  place  or  age  ot 
the   world :  yet  it  occafions  no  worlhip,  or   reii- 
sious  veneration  to  thofe  animals  which  are  fup- 
pofed  the  receptacles  of  departed  fouls.     A  very 
excelTive  chanty  towards  them  it  does  indeed  aftord. 
And  this   is   the  more  remarkable,  not  only  as 
this  people  are  funk  into  the  moft  fordid  fuperlti- 

fertey^ts,  and  the  Fhenicians  end  Egyptians  follo-xv^d  him  intbU 
fZrfinon.  The  quotation  from  Philo  then  goes  on  to  (hew 
from  the  nature  of  the  ferpent-kind.  why  K  was  made  a  fymbol 
ofThe  Divinity.  The  dilcourfe  of  Sanchon.athon  here  men- 
tioned, as  tranflated  by  Philo,  was  part  of  a  larger  work  which 
he  wrote  concerning  the  Phenician  and  Egypt.an  wifdom  and 
earning,  and  treated  of  hieroglyphic  cha^aaers,  as  appears  from 
the  title  of  ^.n...  vTOlXEmN,  which  latter  word  I  have 
ftewn  to  be  the  technical  ttrm  for  hieroglyphus :  but  how  a 
Sffion  concerning  the  confecration  ot  noxious  animals 
^^d  come  into  thfs  difcourfe,  unlefs  the  author  underftood 
Lroglyphia  to  be  the  origin  of  hrute-.^orM,  is  difficult  to 
conceive, 

1  Dtodorus  delivers  this  original,  in  his  account  of  the  fuper- 
flitious  worfhip  of  the  Apis  :  T.~c  S\  rS  ^.k  T«r«  r.^r.,  «.t.«v  ev.o» 

]li.r„  y;l\^.   -raZrcc  hcc%>.u    f.%'.    re.v.u^.   ^.1«    T«,-  avaJs.^K 

<tv'T«  i^ir»i^im  ^ik  TBS  (^^Icty^y^^k'^i'  i'b.  1.  p,  54.  ^.^^^ 
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tions,  but  becanfe,  having  learnt  animal-worfliip 
of  Egypt "",  if  the  doftrine  of  the  metetnpfychofis  had 
any  natural  tendency  to  inflame  that  luperilition, 
they  had  by  this  time  been  totally  devoted  to  it. 
2.  Becaufe  the  hypothefis  which  makes  tranfmigra- 
tion  the    origin   of   brute-worfhip,    muft  luppofe 
brutes  to  be  venerated  as  the  receptacle  of  human 
fouls  become  deified :  but  the  ancient  Egyptians 
deified   none  but  heroic  and   demonic  fouls :    and 
fouls  of  this  order  were  not  fuppofed  fubjeft  to  the 
common  law  of  the  mete^npfychofis'".     3.  The  in- 
trufion  of  thofe  fouls  into  brutal  bodies,  according 
to  the  law  of  tranfmigration,  was  underftood  to  be 
a   punifhment  for    crimes.      Their   prifon-houle 
therefore  could  never  become  the  objed  of  adora- 
tion •,  but  rather  of  averfion  and  abhorrence  •,  as  all 
fubterraneous  fire  was  amongft  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  as   that  of  purgatory  is  amongft  the  modern. 
4.  Laftly,  the  doftrine  of  the  metempfychofts  was 
much  later  than  the  firft  pradice  of  brute-worfhip  ; 
and  evidently  invented  to  remove  objeclions  againft 
Providence ",   when  men   began    to  fpeculate  and 
philofophife.     What  feems   to  have  given   birth 
to  this  opinion  of  the  origin   of  brute-worfliip, 
was  the  fancy  of  the   later  Egyptians,  that  the 
foul  of  Ofiris  refided  in  the  Apis.     Diodorus  him- 
felf  fupports  the  conjefture  :   For,  reckoning  up 
the    fcveral   opinions    concerning    the  origin    of 
brute-worfhip  v/hen  he  comes  to  that  of  the  metem- 

*"  As  appears  from  hence,  that  thofe  few  animals,  which  are 
the  objefts  of  their  religious  wcrfhip,  are  fuch  as  were  formerly 
nioft  reverenced  in  Egypt;  and  into  fuch,  no  fouls  are  doomed 
by  the  law  of  tranfmigration  -,  the  reafon  of  which  we  Ihall  fee 
prefently. 

"  The  difference  between  heroic,  demonicy  and  human  fouls, 
as  it  was  conceived  by  the  moft  early  pagans,  will  be  explained 
jicreafter. 

■  •  See  vol.  i.  part  ii.  ed.  4.  p.  135, 

pfyckcfs. 
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ffychojist  he  delivers  it  in  a  popular  relation  of  the 
foul  of  Ofiris  refiding  in  the  Apis. 

III.  The  third  opinion  we  find  to  be  favoured 

by  LuciAN  °;  which  is,  that  the  Egyptian  invention 
of  diJiinguiJJjirig  the  Confiellations^  and  marking  each 
i)f  them  with  the  name  of  fome  animal^  gave  the  firft 
cccafton  to  brute-worfhip.  But  i.  the  fame  ob- 
je6tion  lies  againft  this  folution  as  againft  the  two 
preceding :  for  this  way  of  dillinguilhing  the  Af- 
terilms  was  in  ufe  in  all  nations-,  but  brute-worfhip 
was  confined  to  Egypt  and  its  colonies.  2.  This 
way  of  folving  the  difficulty  creates  a  greater:  for 
then  nothing  will  be  left  in  Antiquity  p,  to  account 
for  f©  extraordinary  a  cullom  as  the  giving  to  one 
Conftellation  the  form  of  a  ram,  to  another  the 
form  of  a  fcorpion,  L'jc.  when,  in  the  apparent 
difpofition  of  thofe  flars  there  was  not  fo  much  re- 
femblance  to  any  one  part  of  any  one  animal  as  was 
fufficient  to  fct  the  fancy  on  work  to  make  out 
the  reft.  But  if,  for  diftinftion  fake,  thofe  things 
were  to  have  a  name  which  had  no  ihape  "^ ;  why 

(>■/)  T8  Trailoj  r.i^^'^,  y^  a^i^uv  ruv  oc7\7\uv,  a,7i:7\a,nuv  re  i^  evs'a.dsuv,  }u 
Vo  a.i/,01,  XiviOjMiuv,  ovMBKOc  fjwApa.^  iTai/,ovlo  Iv  ToTai  xtnouevoicn,  xi 
cix-Tx  ^ux  ioClct,,  iKXTov  avraii  £j  a.70\%v  iA.o^(pYiv  fjLs^i^icc\ot,i  —  ciiro  riuv 
i'fi  K^  upa,  to.  AlyvTrlict  'sso'kvuoia,  'bjou[\oci'  a  yccp  'ssa.viii  Aiyv'Tfuo* 
ix.  Twv  avudixa  fAOi^icct  taa-aiuv  i^^ccvlivovlo,  oiWoi  ^e,  aA^ol^5a•^  j/.Q'ipYicrtf 
'%f ""'^  *  '^  x.^iov  (/,£!/  aiQacTiVt  b/ioadi  'a;  Kpiov  a.itiZ'hi'rrov '  lyj^va.^  SI 
a  atliovTai,  btcoerot  l^bvxi;  i7rea-/if/.r/va!ilo  '  ad*e  TQayov  jtliivaaw,  oaoi 
alyuxe^cijv  %SitTC!,v  —  vai  f^nv  >^  Txvpov  Ij  tj/x.^!"  ra  mpia  Tavpa 
csQl^ovlxi.     De  JJirologia. 

P  I  fay,  in  Antiquity:  for  as  to  the  folution  of  this  point  by 
the  liberty  of  imagining,  nothing  is  more  eafy.  The  frencii 
author  of  the  Kijior^  of  the  Heavens  has,  bv  the  mere  force  of 
imagination,  removed  all  theie  difficulties  ;  not  only  without 
any  fupport  from  Antiquity,  but  even  in  defiance  of  it, 

^    tioea  crrj^atii'oisi'  a.!pap  d    ovorAfUfX  yevoivTo 

Ar^x  —  ylrat.  in  <pMvo;j,. 

P  4  then. 
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then,  as  being  of  fuch  regard  from  their  fuppofed 
influences,  were  they  not  rather  honoured  with  the 
titles  of  their  heroes  than  of  their  brutes  ?  Would 
thtj  ;^olite  Egyptian  priefts,  who  firft  animaliiied 
the  Afterifms,  do  like  Tom  Otter  in  the  comedy, 
bring  their  Bulls  and  Bears  to  court?  would  they 
exalt  them   in  heaven  before  they  had  made  any 
confiderable  figure  upon  earth  ?  The  fad  is,  indeed, 
juft  other  wife.     It  was  brute-worfhip  v/hich  gave 
birth  to  the  Afterifms.     That  the  conftellations 
were  firft  named  and  diftinguiftied  by  the  Egyp- 
tians is  agreed  on  all  hands :  that  they  were  much 
later  than  the  beginning  of  brute- woriliip  is  as  evi- 
dent ;  the  confuled  multitude  of  ftars  not  being 
thus  forted  into  bands,  'till  the  Egyptian  priefts 
had  made  fome  confiderable  progrefs  in  aftronomy : 
But  brute-worftiip,  we  know  from  Scripture,  was 
prior  to  the  time  of  Moses.     When  they  began 
to  collefl  the  ftars  into  Conftellations,  a  name  was 
neceftary  to  keep  up  the  combination  •,  and  animals, 
now  become  the  religious  fymbols  of  their  Godsj 
afforded  the  apteft  means   for  that  purpofe :  For 
I.  it  did  honour  to  their  heroes:  2.  it  fupported 
their  afirology  (which  always  went  along,  and  was 
often  confounded   with   their  ajironomy)  it   being 
underftood  to  imply  that  their  country  Gods  had 
now  taken  up  their  refidence  in  Conftellations  of 
benignant  influence. 

rV.  Nor  is  there  any  better  foundation  for  the 
fourth  opinion  ;  which  is  that  of  Porphyry  ' ;  who 
fuppofes  that  the  doclrim  of  God'j  fervading  all 

itxuu^Tcui;,  iivijcrcwf  u<;  y  ^('  at^fuTra  f^o>li  to  9.-ic^  ^loAQei,  art  •>I/f%'J  ek 
fxocrj  ctt^fu-TTo)  Itt)  yri(;  KoliO-xyivua-tv,  aA>a  c^ioo-j  -n  *t»TJ}  ^n*  rsotilut 
ii'/iWiv  Tut  Cu>u»'   Jw   fi(  T^v   SfOTTOj'.oi'   ia»pi>iU,€o»  tiray   ^cjov.  —  De 

Ji/i.  lib.  iv. 
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things  was  the  original  of  hrute-iJbofJhip.  But,  !.■ 
it  proves  too  much  :  for  according  to  this  notion, 
every  thing  would  have  been  the  objed:  of  divine 
worfhip  amongft  the  early  Egyptians,  but  we  know 
many  were  not.  2.  According  to  this  notion,  no- 
thing could  have  been  the  objed:  of  their  execration, 
but  we  know  many  were.  3 .  This  notion  was  never 
an  opinion  of  the  people,  but  of  a  few  of  the  learned 
only  :  4.  And  thofe,  not  of  the  learned  of  Egypt, 
but  of  Greece '.  In  a  word,  this  pretended  origi- 
nal of  brute-worfhip  was  only  an  invention  of  their 
late  Philofophers,  to  hide  the  deformities,  and  to 
fupport  the  credit  of  declining  paganifm  \ 

V.  Akin  to  this,  and  invented  for  the  fame  end# 
is  what  we  find  in  Jamblighus";  namely.  That 
brutes  ''uuere  deified  only  as  the  fymbols  of  thefirft  caufe^ 
confidered  in  all  his  attributes  and  relations.  Ground- 
lefs  as  this  fancy  is,  yet  as  it  is  embraced  by  our 
beft  philologiils,  fuch  as  Ciidworth,  Voflius,  and 
Kircher,  on  the  faith  of  thofe  fanatic  and  invete- 
rate enemies  to  chriftianity.  Porphyry  and  Jam- 
blichus,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  expofe  it  as  it  deferves. 
This  will  be  the  belt  done  by  confidering  the  rife 
and  order  of  the  three  great  fpecies  of  idolatry.  The 
firfl,  in  time,  was,  as  we  have  Ihewn,  the  worfhip 

•  See  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  202,  ^  feq.  *  See  vol.  i. 

*"  n^oTEpcf  00  cot  /3s>iO|xaj  Tftiv  Aly'vrfl'iuv  tov  rcoTTOf  T«f  ■SfoXoyia'C 
•»£gf*r;vn;<yai  *  btoj  ya^  ttjv  (pvatv  t«  'CjxvIIc^  t^  Tr,v  Sr.fMapylacv  ruv  Beu» 
fnf*ajtx,Evot,  x^  ei'jTo)  ruv  fjivrmM  t^  STrcxix.^'jf/.fjunc'v  1^  a/patuv  voriaiut 
s.lx.ovct.^  Ttvui  Ota.  o-ffAteoAwv  ik.^(x.Uiia-ij>i  ucTTi^  itj  r,  (^van;  roTi  tiA^avtaif 
tidfiri  T»?  cc(pavB7q  XoyHi;  S'tx  avi^^o'Kut,  t^owov  nva,  a.-mrv^uo-'aClo ' 
%  Oi  rav  BiDV  arifjLia^y'iot,  Tr)V  aM,Qitccv  rat  tl^ajf  ^tu  ruv  (puvtpZi 
%Ikovuv  V7riy^a^x(a'  u^iTi^  av  ^Xi^cvlcc'  'wa.Cia.  to.  x^slrlovci  ifxoicu(rti 
Twv  vnc^iire^uv,  >^  Bti?\of^evoi  uurd.  aya^uv  8ru  'xXr.^Sv  ^»a  rri?  x<xla 
To  ^vroclov  f/,tfj(.ri<rtu;,   elxcTu/c  t^    avrol   tov  'cspoa^opw  avr</7<;  tpottov  t?5 

-^&yti'  feft.  7.  c.  i. 
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of  xht  heavenly  bodies-,  and  this  continued  unmixed 
till  the  inftitution  of  political  Society  :  Then,  an- 
other fpecies  arofe,  the  deification  of  dead  kings 
and  lawgivers.  Such  was  the  courfe  of  idolatry 
in  all  places  as  well  as  in  Egypt:  but  there,  the 
method  of  recording  the  hiiiory  of  their  hero 
Gods,'  in  improved  hieroglyphics.,  gave  birth  to  the 
third  fpecies  of  idolatry,  brute-vjvrjhip  j  and  this 
was  pecuhar  to  Egypt  and  its  colonies.  Now  as 
the  method  ufed  by  all  nations,  of  ingrafting  hero- 
vjorjhip  on  Jtar-zvorjhfp,  occaiioned  the  Philologifts 
to  miftake ""  the  former  as  fymbolical  of  the  lat- 
ter; fo  the  method,  ufed  by  the  Egyptians,  (men- 
tioned a  little  before)  of  fupporting  brute-worfhip, 
which  was  really  fymbolical  of  their  hero  Gods, 
made  the  fame  writers  think  it  to  be  originally  fym- 
bolical of  ftar-Gods,  and  even  of  the  firil  Caufe„ 
Thus  the  very  learned  Vofllus  fell  into  two  mif- 
takes  :  i.  That  hero-worihip  was  fymbolical  of 
llar-worlliip  :  2.  That  brute-worfhip  was  fymbo- 
lical of  it  likewife.  The  confequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  fyftem  of  phyfical-theology,  which 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  laft  fciences  of  the  Egyp- 
tian /^hooi,  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  firil ;  and  hero 
worfliip,  which  was  indeed  the  firft  religion  of  the 
Egyptian  churchy  was  fuppoled  to  be  the  lail.  This 
is  no  more  than  faying,  that  (for  reafons  given  be- 
fore) the  Magiftrate  would  very  early  inftitute 
theworfliip  of  their  dead  benefa6tors  ;  and  that 
the  Philolopher  could  have  no  occafion,  till  many 
ages  afterwards,  (when  men  grew  inquifitive  or 
licentious)  to  hide  the  ignominy  of  it,  by  making 
thofe  hero  Gods  only  fiiadowy  Beings,  and  no  more 
than  emblems  of  the  feveral  parts  of  nature  ^. 

Now 

*  See  the  firft  vol, 

_y  And  it  is  remarkable  that  this,  wlilch  was  done  to  hide  the 
ignominy  of  njilgar  Paganifm,  the  advocates  of"  the  Church   of 

Rome 
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Now  tho'  the  do£lrine  of  this  early  phyjical 
'Theology,  as  explained  by  the  Greeks,  makes  very 
much  for  the  high  antiquity  of  Egyptian  learning, 
the  point  I  am  concerned  to  prove  ;  yet  as  my  only 
end  is  truth,  in  all  thefe  enquiries,  I  can,  with 
the  fame  pleafure,  confute  an  error  which  fupports 
my  fyftem,  that  I  have  in  detecting  thofe  which 
made  againft  it. 

The  common  notion  of  thefe  Philologifts,  we 
fee,  brings  Hero-worfhip,  by  confequence,  very 
low ;  and  as  fome  of  their  followers  have  purfued 
that  confequence,  I  Ihall  beg  leave  to  examine, 
their  reafonings.  The  learned  author  of  the  Con- 
ne5iions  pufhes  the  matter  very  far  : — "  It  does  not 
*'  appear  from  this  table  [the  Bembim']  that  the 
*'  Egyptians  worihiped  any  idols  of  human  {hape, 
"  at  the  time  when  this  table  was  compofed,  but 
*'  rather  on  the  contrary,  all  the  images  herein  re- 
"  prefented,  before  which  any  perfons  are  defcribed 
"  in  poitures  of  adoration,  being  the  figures  of 
"  birds,  beafts,  or  fifhes  •,  this  table  feems  to 
"  have  been  delineated  before  the  Egyptians  wor- 
"  fhiped  the  images  of  men  and  women-,  which 

"    WAS    THE    LAST    AND    LOWEST    STEP    OF    THEIR. 

*'  IDOLATRY  ^."     Now  the  whoic  of  this  obferva- 

Rome  have  'lately  revived,  to  hide  the  ignominy  of  'vulgar 
Popery,  in  their  faint-worfhip  :  nothing  having  been  of  late  more 
faliiionable  amongft  the  French  Philologifts  than  the  contending 
againft  that  moft  eftabliflied  do'lrine  of  early  Antiquity,  that 
the  greater  Gods  of  Paganifm  were  all  dead  men  deified,  11 
foit  aife  de  prouver  (fays  one  of  them)  que,  de  tons  les  Dieux 
du  Paganifme,  Hercule,  Caftor  &  Pollux  font  les  feuls  qui  ^ient 
ete  veritablement  des  hommes.  Hiji,  de  I'  Academie  Rojale  de: 
h'fcrip.  &:c.  tom=  xxlii.  p.  17. 

'■  Sricred  and  Profane  Hijhry  of  the   World  conned. ed^  vol,  ''v 

tion 
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tion  will,  I  am  afraid,  only  amount  to  an  illogical 
confequenee  drawn  from  a  falfe  faS ;  let  the  reader 
judge.  All  the  images  (he  fays)  herein  reprefented 
before  which  any  perfofis  are  defcribed^  in  pcjliires 
cf  adoration^  are  the  figures  of  birds,  heajls,  and 
fijhes.  I  was  feme  time  in  doubt  whether  the 
learned  writer  and  I  had  feen  the  farric  table  :  for 
in  that  given  us  by  Kircher,  the  whole  body  of  the 
pi6ture  is  filled  up  with  the  greater  Egyptian  Gods 
in  HUMAN  SHAPE;  bcforc  feveral  of  which,  are 
other  human  figures  in  poftures  of  adoration  j  un- 
lefs  the  learned  v/riter  will  confine  that  poilure  to 
kneeling,  which  yet  he  brings  no  higher  than  the 
time  of  Solomon  \  Some  of  thefe  woriliipers 
are  xQ^rt^tnitd  facrificing°;  others  in  the  adt  of 
offering ;  and  offering  to  Gods  inthroned  ^  One 
of  which  figures  I  have  caufed  to  be  engraved  '^ 
where  a  mummy  from  Kircher's  Oedipus''  will  fhew 
us  what  fort  of  iaol  it  is  which  we  fee  vTOrfliiped  by 
offerings  ^  With  regard  to  the  kneeling  poftures 
of  adoration,  to  birds,  beafts,  and  fifhes,  thefe 
are  in  a  narrow  border  of  the  table,  which  runs 
round  the  principal  compartments.  The  learned 
writer  indeed  feems  to  make  a  matter  of  it,  "  that 
*'  all  the  images  that  kneel,  are  reprefented  as 
"  paying  their  worfliip  to  fome  animal  figure ; 
*'  there  not  being  one  inftance  or  reprefentation  of 
*'  this  worfhip  paid  to  an  image  of  human  form, 

*  Sacred  and  Pro/am  HiJIory  of  the  Wcr!d  conne^edy  vol.  il, 
P-  317- 

"  As  at  [S.  v.]  c  As  at  [T.  <!).]  [o.  X.]  and  [S.  X] 

^  See  plate  IX.  fig.  i.  ^  Fig.  2.  plate  IX. 

f  Fig.  I. 
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*'  either  on  the  border  or  in  the  table  ^"  But  fnrely 
there  is  no  myftery  in  this.  The  table  was  ap- 
parently made  for  the  devotees  of  Ifis  in  Rome : 
Now,  amongft  the  Romans,  brute-worfhip  was  fo 
uncommon  that  the  artift  thought  proper  to  mark 
it  out  by  the  moll  diftinguifhed  pofture  of  adora- 
tion •,  while  the  worfhip  of  the  greater  Hero-Gods, 
a  worfhip  like  their  own,  was  fufficiently  defigned 
by  the  fole  a6ts  of  offering  and  facrifice. 

But  fuppofing  the  faft  to  have  been  as  the  writd' 
of  thefe  Connetliom  reprefents  it ;  how,  I  afl^,  would 
his  confequence  follow,  ^hat  the  table  was  made 
BEFORE  the  Egyptians  worjloiped  the  images  of  men 
and  women?  It  depends  altogether  on  this  fuppofj- 
tion,  that  Brute-worfhip  was  not  fymbolical  of 
Hero-worfhip  •,  but  the  contrary  hath  been  fhewn. 
The  learned  author  himfelf  muft  own  that  Apis, 
at  leall,  was  thej^w<^^/ of  the  Hero-God  Ofiris. 
But  can  any  one  believe,  he  was  not  wordiiped  in 
his  own  figure  before  he  was  delineated  under 
that  of  an  ox  ?  To  fay  the  truth,  had  this  author'* 
fa6t  been  right,  it  had  been  a  much  jufter  con- 
fequence, 'That  the  table  was  made  after  tht 
Egyptians  had  generally  left  off  worJJjiping  the  images 
of  men  and  women  •,  for  it  is  certain,  the  fymbolic 
worfhip  of  brutes  brought  human  images  into 
difufe.  Who  can  doubt  but  human  images  of 
Hero-Gods  were  ufed  in  Egypt  long  before  the 
time  of   Strabo  ?  yet   he  tells  us  \  that  in  their 

s  Sacred  and  Profane  H'fory  of  the  W'»r!d  connePM,  vol.  '\m 
p.  318. 

*  Trtc,  Ti   KoTixa-Kimc  iZv   fe^aii   ri  ^id^ss-i;  rrAcvrri,      Kotlas  rrtv  t's-" 
Co^^3^    irriv   £j?   to    Tf^©-.   ^C  fA.fid    ^l   7oi  laeo'TTvXunXf  o   ku^ 

a^^sK,   ri  ««  a.v()^tu'xr}i[A.p^(po>,  aM«  Tuy  ^huy^iiy   CffSuv  Tii/di,      (jeogr,  lib., 
jcvii.  p.  ii58»  XI 59.  Amft.  ed. 
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temples,  (of  which  he  gives  a  general  defcription) 
they  either  had  no  images,  or  none  of  human  form, 
but  of  fome  beaft.  He  could  not  mean  in  thofe 
temples,  dedicated  to  animals  •,  for  where  had  been 
the  wonder  of  that  ?  nor  will  this  difufe  of  human 
images  appear  ftrange  to  thofe  who  refled  on  what 
hath  been  faid  of  thefe  Symbols,  which  being  fup- 
pofed  given  by  the  Gods  themfelves,  their  ufe  in 
religious  worfhip  would  be  thought  molt  pleafmg 
to  the  givers. 

This  conclufion  is  further  ftrengthened  by  thefe 
confiderations  :  i.  That  the  age  of  the  table  is 
fo  far  from  being  of  the  antiquity  conceived 
by  the  learned  writer,  that  it  is  the  very  latefl  of 
all  the  old  egyptian  monuments  •,  as  appears 
from  the  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  hieroglyphic  cha- 
raders  in  it.  2.  That  on  almoft  all  the  obe- 
lifks  *  in  Kircher's  Theatrum  Hierogly-phicurn^  which 
are  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  we  fee  adoration 
given  to  idols  in  human  form  ;  and  likewife  in  that 
very  way  the  learned  author  fo  much  infills  upon, 
namely  Genuflexion. 

Thus,  tho'  from  the  Bembine-table  nothing  can 
be  concluded  for  the  high  date  of  heroic  image- 
worfliip,  yet  nothing  can  be  concluded  for  the  low. 
However  the  learned  writer  will  ftill  fuppofe,  (what 
every  one  is  fo  apt  to  do)  that  he  is  in  the  right  y 
and  therefore  tries  to  maintain  his  ground  by  fadt 
and  reafon. 

His  argument  from  fa^  (lands  thus : — "  The 
«  Egyptians  relate  a  very  remarkable  fable  of  the 

*  Namely  the  Lateran  of  RameJJeSy  the  Flaminian  of  P/ammi-* 
ttchusi  the  Sallujiiarii  and  the  CcnjJantimpolitan. 

"  birth 
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"  birth  of  thefe  five  Gods.     They  fay  that  Rhea 

"  lay  privately  with  Saturn,  and  was  with  child 

«  by  him  \  that  the  Sun,  upon  finding  out  her  bafe- 

"  nefs,  laid  a  curfe  upon  her,  that  Ihe  fhould  not 

"  be  delivered  in  any  month  or  year  :  That  Mer- 

'*  cury  being  in  love  with  the  goddefs  lay  with  her 

"  alfo  j  and  then  played  at  dice  with   the  Moon, 

"  and  won  from   her  the  feventy   feeond  part  of 

*^  each  day,  and  made  up  of  thefe  winnings  five 

"  days,    which  he   added  to  the   year,    making 

"  the  year  to   confifl:  of  three  hundred  fixty  five 

^'  days,  which  before  confifted  of  three  hundred 

*'  and  fixty  days  only  ;  and  that  in  thefe  days  Rhea 

"  brought  forth  five  children,  Ofiris,  Orus,  Typho 

*'  Ifis,  and  Nephthe.     "We  need  not  enquire  into 

"  the   mythology  of  this  fable ;  what  I  remark 

*'  from  it  is  this,  that  the  fable  could  not  be  in- 

"  vented  before  the  Egyptians  had  found  out  that 

*'  the   year  confifted  of  three  hundred  and  lixty 

"  five  days,  and  confequently  that  by  their  own 

"  accounts  the  five  deities  faid  to  be  born  on  the 

*'  five   £7rayo/A£vaf,  or   additional   days,  were   not 

"  deified  before  they  knew  that  the  year  had  thefe 

"  five  days  added  to  it  •,  and  this  addition  to  the 

"  year  was   made   about — A.  M.  2665.  a   little 

*'  after  the  death  of  Jofhua^.'* 

I  agree  with  this  learned  author,  that  the  fable 
could  not  he  invented  before  the  Egyptians  had  found 
out  that  the  year  conjijied  of  three  hundred  and  fixty 
five  days ;  I  agree  v/ith  him,  that  the  addition  of 
the  five  days  might  he  made  about  A.  M.  2665; 
but  I  deny  the  confequence,  that  the  five  Gods  were 
not  deifiedbefore  this  addition  to  the  year;  nay,  I  deny 
that  it  will  follow  from  the  fable,  that  the  makers 

'   ComicS.  vol.  ii.  p.  283,    284.. 

and 
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and  venders  of  it  fo  thought.     What  hath  miQed 
the  learned  writer,  feems  to  be  his  fuppofing  that 
the  fable  was  made  to  commemorate  the  deification 
of  the  five  Gods,  whereas  it  was  made  to  comme- 
morate  the  infertion  of  the  five  days ;  as  appears 
from  its  being  told  in  that  figurative  and  allegoric 
manner,  in  which  the  Egyptians  ufually  conveyed 
the  hiftory  of  their  fcience :  and  it  was  ever  the 
way  of  Antiquity,  to  make  the  Gods  a  party,  in 
order  to  give  the  greater  reverence  to  the  inventions 
of  men.  A  defign  to  commemorate  the  time  of  deifi- 
cation was  fo  abfurd  a  thing  in  the  politics  of  a  pagan 
priefl,  thatwe  can  never  believe  he  had  any  thing  of 
that  kind  in  view :  it  was  his  bufmefs  to  throw  the 
Godhead  back  before  all  time ;  or  at  leaftto  place  it 
from  time  immemorial.  But  admitting  the  makerof 
this  fable  intended  to  celebrate  in  general  the  hiftory 
of  thefe  five  gods,  can  we  think  that  he,  who  was 
hunting  after  the  marvelous,  would  confine  his  in- 
vention within  the  inclofure  of  dates  ?  a  matter  too 
of  fo  dangerous   a  nature  to  be  infifted  on.     We 
know,  (and  we  now,  partly,  fee  the  reafon  of  it) 
that  the  ancient  mythologifts  afi^edled  to  confound 
all  chronology  •,  a  mifchief  which  hath  fo  fhaken 
the  crazy  edifice  of  ancient  times,  that  the  beft 
chronologifts  have  rather  buried  themfelves  in  its 
ruins,  than  been  able  to  lead  others  through  it : 
befides,  it  is  evident  that  new  lies  were  every  year 
told  of  their  old  Gods.     Let  him  who  doubts  of 
this  confider  what  additions  following  poets  and 
theologers  have  made  to  the  fables  which  Homer 
^nd  Hefiod  had  recorded  of  the  Gods  •,  additions, 
■  feen,  by  their  very  circumftances,  not  to  have  been 
invented  when  thofe  ancient  bards  fung  of  their  in- 
trigues.    In  thefe  later  fables   we  frequently  find 
the  Gods  of  Greece  and  Egypt  concerned  in  adven- 
tures, whofe  dates,  ifmeafured  by  determined  fyn- 

chrgniihis, 
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chronifms,  would  bring  down  their  births  to  ages 
even  lower  than  their  long  eftablidied  worihip. 
The  not  attending  to  this  has,  as  will  be  feen 
hereafter,  egregioufly  milled  the  incomparable  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  In  his  ancie7it  Chronology.  Thus 
the  fame  author ',  Plutarch,  tells  us,  in  the  lame 
place,  of  another  egyptian  fable  which  makes 
Typhon  beget  Hierofolymus  and  Judaus"^.  But 
what  then?  muft  we  believe,  that  Typhon  was 
no  earlier  than  the  name  of  Judaeus  ?  muft  we  not 
rather  conclude,  that  this  was  a  late  ftory  invent- 
ed of  him  out  of  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  He- 
brews ? 

In  a  word,  this  practice  of  adding  new  mytho- 
logy to  their  old  divinity  was  fo  notorious,  that 
the  learned  ConneSlor  of  facred  and  prcphane  hif- 
tory  could  not  himfelf  forbear  taking  notice  of  it  : 
"  The  Egyptians  (fays  he)  having  firft  called 
"  their  heroes  by  the  names  of  their  fderial  and 
"  elementary  deities,  added  in  time  to  the  his- 

*'    TORY  OF  THE  LIFE    AND  ACTIONS    OF  SUCH  HE- 

"  ROES,  A  MYTHOLOGICAL  dccount  of  their  philofo- 
"  phical  opinions  concerning  the  Gods  whofe  names 
"  had  been  given  to  fuch  heroes  "." 

But  fays  this  writer:  "  Had  Q//m,  Orus,  Typho, 
"  Ifis^  and  Nephthe  been  efteemed  deities  before 
"  this  addirional  length  of  the  year  was  apprehend- 
"  ed,  we  JJjould  not   have  /pad  this,  hut  feme  other 

^  If.  &  Of. 

^-  Tacitus  fecms  to  alluJe  to  this  paltry  fable  :  ^uiJam,  reg- 
Ti^ntelfuif,  exundanicmper  jEgspum  multitudineir,  ducibus  )A\c- 
rofolyma  &  Juda,  p-oximas  in  terras  exoneratam.  Hill.  lib.  v, 
cap.  2. 

"   Conneci.  vol,  ii,  p.  30c-  301. 
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"  fabulous  account  of  their  birth  tranfmitted  to  us°" 
Here  the  premifTes  and  conclufion  are  ieverally 
propped  up  by  two  falfe  fuppofitions ;  the  pre- 
miiles,  by  this,  that  the  fable  was  invented  to  com- 
memorate the  origin  of  thcfe  gods  -,  and  the  conclu- 
fion, by  this,  that  we  have  no  other  fabulous  account 
of  their  birth. 

From  fact,  the  learned  writer  comes  to  reafon ; 
and  Ipeaking  of  the  egyptian  hero-Gods,  who  he 
fuppofes,  v/ere  ante-diluvian  mortals,  he  fays  : — 
"  But  I  do  not  imagine  they  were  deified  until 
"  about  this  time  of  corredling  the  year;  for  when 
"  this  humour  firft  began,  it  is  not  likely  that 
"  they  made  Gods  of  men  but  juft  dead,  of  whofe 
"  infirmities  and  imperfedtions  many  peribns 
"  might  be  living  witneffes :  but  they  took  the 
"  names  of  their  firft  anceftors,  whom  they  had 
"  been  taught  to  honour  for  ages,  and  whofe 
"  fame  had  been  growing  by  the  increafe  of  tra- 
"  dition,  and  all  whofe  imperfedtions  had  been 
"  long  buried,  that  it  might  be  thought  they  ne- 
"  ver  had  any. — It  is  hard  to  be  conceived  that  a 
*'  fet  of  men  could  ever  be  chofen  by  their  cotem- 
"  poraries  to  have  divine  honours  paid  them, 
"  whilft  numerous  perfons  v/ere  alive,  who  knew 
"  their  imperfections,  or  who  themfelves  or  their 
"  immediate  anceftors  might  have  as  fair  a  pre- 
"  tence,  and  come  in  compet  tion  with  them. 
''  Alexander  the  great  had  but  ill  fuccefs  in  his 
"  attempt  to  make  the  world  believe  him  the  fon 
"  of  Jupiter  Arnmon-,  nor  could  Numa  Pompi- 
"  lius,  the  fecond  king  of  Rome,  make  Romu- 
"  lus's  translation  to  heaven  fo  firmly  believed, 
**  as  not  to  leave  room  for  fubfequent  hiftorians  to 

®  Vol.  ii.  p.  2?4. 

"  report 
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"  report  him  killed  by  his  fubjefts.  Nor  can  I 
"  conceive  that  Julius  Csefar's  canonization, 
*'  though  it  was  contrived  more  politicly^  would 
"  ever  have  flood  long  indifputable,  if  the  light 
"  of  Chriftianity  had  not  appeared  fo  foon  af- 
"  ter  this  time  as  it  did,  and  impaired  the  credit 
"  of  the  heathen  fuperftitions.  The  fame  of  de- 
"  ceafed  perfons  muft  have  ages  to  grow  up  to 
"  heaven,  and  divine  honours  cannot  be  given 
"  with  any  jQiew  of  decency,  but  by  a  late  pofte- 
"  rityp."    ' 

He  fays,  it  is  not  likely  they  made  Gods  of  men  but 
juji  dead^  of  whofe  infirmities  and  imperfe5iions  ma- 
ny perfons  might  be  living  witnefj'es.  How  likely 
fhall  be  confidered  prefently  ^  but  that  they  did  in 
fa6t  do  fo,  is  too  plain,  methinks,  to  be  denied. 
The  learned  Eufebius,  a  competent  judge,  (if  ever 
there  was  any)  of  ancient  fa6l,  delivers  it  as  a 
notorious  truth,  that  in  the  early  ages,  thofe  who 
excelled  in  wifdom,  ilrength,  or  valour,  who  had 
eminently  contributed  to  the  common  fafety,  or 
had  greatly  advanced  the  arts  of  life*,  were  either 
deified  during  life,  or  immediately  on  their  de- 
ceafe  "^ :  This  he  had  reafon  to  believe,  for  he  had 
good  authority,  the  venerable  hiftory  of  Sancho- 
niathon  the  Phenician  •,  which  gives  a  very  par- 
ticular account  of  the  origin  of  Hero-worfhip, 
and  exprelly  fays  the  deification  was  immediate : 

.    P  ConneB.  vol.  ii.  p.  286,   ^87. 

icH  rut  Kctr    afTa?    'S;^<t(pi^n)i    vevop-tcrfisva;,    n    >Cj  ^u)y.rt   auiA.a.T^,  Kj 

»a;,  «  i^  yo/.-rm,  1^  ^a^fA.oi,KiO!,g  otvciVa^,  iK  Tiv^'  Ta<;  •jncri^av  (tita- 
Triuaiaii,    Tee?    KuyoU^mi;   yovii'.xi;   a-VKUKix^cca^iviii; '    'h    >^  ra?   «A7ia; 

ftilw  Tihivi-nn  ©t-t'i  iTTsfr'jiAica*.   Pr^p.  Eva^g.  lib,  ii.  cap.  5. 

0^2  And 
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And  furely,  when  men  were  become  fo  foolilh  as 
to  make  Gods  of  their  fellow  creatures,  the  likelieji, 
as  well  as  moft  excufable  feafon  was,  while  the 
heat  of  gratitude,  for  new  invented  blefTmgs,  kept 
p-lowing  in  their  hearts  -,  or  atleaft,  while  the  fenfe 
of  thole  bleffings  was  yet  frefh  and  recent  in  their 
memories-,  in  a  word,  while  they  were  warmed 
with  that  enthufiaftic/t?-!;^  and  admiration  which  our 
great  poet  fo  fublimely  defcribcs  : 

"  'Twas  virtue  only  (or  m  Arts  or  Arms, 
"  Diffufing  bleffings,  or  averting  harms) 
"  The  fame,  which  in  a  fire  the  fons  obey'd, 
"  A  prince,  the  father  of  a  people  made. 
"  On  him  their  fecond  providence  they  hung, 
"  Their  law  his  eye,  their  oracle  his  tongue. 
"  He  from  the  wond'ring  furrov/  call'd  the  food ; 
"  Taught  to  command  the  fire,  controul  the 

"  flood, 
"  Draw  forth  the  monftcrs  of  th'  abyfs  profound, 
*'  And  fetch  th'  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground  '. 

Was  there  any  wonder  in  this,  that  he  who  taught 
mankind  to  fubject  all  the  elements  to  their  ufe, 
Ihould,  by  a  rude  admiring  multitude,  be  adjudged 
a  being  of  a  fuperior  order. 

But  they  took  the  names  of  their  firjl  ancejiors, 
whofe  fame  had  been  growing  up  by  the  increafe  of 
tradition.  Without  doubt,  the  anceftors,  men  dei- 
fied, and  which,  as  being  extreme  early,  may  be 
called  t\\ef/-f,  had  a  very  large  and  fp reading  re- 
putation. But  how  was  this  procured  but  by  an 
early  apotheofis  ^  which,  by  making  them  the  con- 
tinual fubjcdt  of  hymns  and  panegyrics,  preferved 

'  E^ajf  on  Man,  Ep,  iii. 

them 
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them  from  the  oblivion  of  thofe  iinletter'd  ages : 
And  in  fad,  the  fame  of  all,  but  thofe  fo  deified, 
was  very  foon  extind  and  forgotten. 

.And  all  whofe  imperfetlicns  had  heen  long  hu- 
rled^ that  it  inight  be  thought  they  never  had  any. 
By  this,  one  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  hero- 
Gods  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  whofe  deification  the 
learned  writer  would  bring  thus  low,  had  nothing 
unfeemly  told  of  them  in  their  Legends  :  Which, 
were  it  true,  the  argument  would  have  fome  weight. 
But  vvhat  fchool-boy  has  not  read  of  the  rogueries 
which   the  pagan    worfhipers  have  every   where 
recorded  of  their  Gods  ?  Are  not  thefe  a  convin- 
cing proof  of  their  deification   by  that  very  age 
which  faw  both  their  virtues  and  their  vices;  but, 
with   the   fondnefs  of  times  newly  obliged,  fav/ 
nothing  but  in  an  honourable  light ';  and  fo,  un- 
happily canonized  both  the  good  and  the  bad  to- 
gether, and,  in  that  condition,  delivered  them  all 
down  to  poilerity  ?  Not  that  I  fuppofe  (for  I  have 
jufl  {hewn  the  contrary)  that  late  poets  and  my- 
thologifts  did  not  add  to  the  tales  of  their  fore- 
fathers.    I  can  hardly  believe  Jupiter  to  have  been 
guilty  of  all  the  adulteries  told  of  him  in  Ovid : 
But  this  one  may  fafely  fay,  that  unlefs  he  had 
been   a  famed  Adulterer,   in   early   tradition,  his 
later  worIl:iipers  had  never  dared  to  invent  fo  many 
odious  llories  of  the  Sire  of  gods  and  men. 

But,  it  is  hard  to  he  conceived  that  they  Jljould 
have  divine  honours  immediately  paid  them^  hecaufc 

s  —  Quse  ifla  jufiitia  eft,  nobis  fuccenfere,  qiiod  talia  dicimus 
de  diis  eorum  ;  &  iibi  non  luccenfcre,  qui  hsc  in  Theatris  !i- 
bentifiime  fpedlant  crin^ina  deorum  fuon:m  ?  &  quod  efTet  in- 
credibile,  nifi  conteltatiflime  probaretur,  haec  ipfa  theatrica  cri- 
mina  deorum  fuorum  in  honor  em  instituta  sunt  ccrun- 
dem  deorum.  Auguji.  de  ci-vit.  Dei,  .1.  iv.  c.  lo. 

0^3  there 
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their  cotemporaries  might  have  as  fair  a  pretence, 
end  come  in  competition  with  them.  I  underftood 
that  none  were  deified  but  thofe  whofe  benefits  to 
their  fellow  citizens,  or  to  mankind  at  large,  were 
very  eminent-,  and  that  ^// with  thefe  pretenfions 
were  deified  ;  h  that  I  fcarce  knov/  what  to  make 
of  this  obfervation. 

—  But  Alexander  and  Ctefar's  apotheofes  were 
fccrned  and  laughed  at'.  And  fo  they  deferved. 
For  if  they,  or  their  flatterers  for  them,  would 
needs  affeft  deification  in  a  learned  and  enlightened 
ao-e  and  place,  no  other  could  be  expeftcd  from 
fo  abfurd  an  attempt.  But  then  thofe  who  knew 
better  how  to  lay  a  rehgious  projedl,  found  no  im- 
pediment from  their  nearnefs  to  its  execution.  Thus 
Odin",  about  this  very  C^efar's  time,  afpired  to 
immediate  woriliip  amongft  a  rude  and  barbarous 
people,  (the  only  fcene  for  playing  the  farce  with 
fuccefs)  and  had  as  good  fortune  in  it,  as  either 
Ofiris,  Jupiter,  or  Eelus. 

—  ISior  could  Nu77ia  Pompilius  make  Romulus* s 
tranjlation  to  heaven  fo  firmly  believed,  as  not  to 
leave  room  for  fuhfeqiient  hifiorians  to  report  him  kill- 
ed by  his  fubje5is.  Here  the  writer  confcious  that 
Antiquity  oppofed  his  hypothefis  of  the  late  dei- 
fication of  their  early  heroes,  with  many  glaring 

*  Plutarch  ufes  this  very  argument  agair.fl:  Euhemerus  to  prove 
that  their  country  gods  vt<ver  were  mortal  Men.  n.-pt  IS.  «^  OS. 
p.  64!. 

"  Odinus  fuprcmus  eft  ^  aKti'piJ/jTvzts  Afarum,  qui  omncs  res 
guhertiat  ;  aique  eli'Wi/i  c^teri  Dii  pcietites  Jint,  on,vei  tomen  ipfi 
infernjuinty  ut  patri  liheri.  —  Cijm  Poir.psim  dux  quidam  Homano- 
Xum  Orientem  hellh  infe/iaret,  Odinus  ex  JRa  hrc  in  feptenlr,a- 
pemfugiebat.  Edda  Snorrcnis  apud  Thorn.  BaithcJin.  de  Antiq. 
Panic,  p.  648  Si  652. 

examples 
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examples  to  the  contrary,  has  thought  fit  to  pro- 
duce one  ""  which  he  fancied  he  could  deal  with. 
Romulus' s  tranflation  was  never  fo  firmly  believed  hut 

that    SUBSEQUENT     HISTORIANS,   i^ c.    As  if  at  all 

times  fpeculative  men  did  not  fee  the  origin  of 
their  beil  eftablifhed  hero-gods :  As  if  we  could 
forget,  what  the  learned  writer  himfelf  takes  care 

"  To  this  I  fhall  be  bold  to  add  one  or  two  more  :  For  llio* 
Antiquity  be  full  and  clear  in  this  matter,  yet  leil  it  fhould  be 
faid,  that  as  the  Greeks  talk  of  things  done  Jong  before  their 
time,  it  might  very  well  be  that,  for  the  credit  of  the  God, 
tradition  wojld  pretend  a  very  early  deification,  how  fhort  fo- 
cver,  in  reality,  of  the  age  of  the  hero ;  left  this,  1  fay,  fhould 
be  objeded,  I  fhall  give  an  inftance  or  two  of  the  fact  from 
contemporary  evidence.  God  fpeaking  by  the  Prophet  to  the 
king  of  Tyre  fays  :  Thine  heart  is  If  led  up,  and  thou  hi.  ft  /aid, 
J  am  a  God,  I  Jit  in  the  feat  of  Q^d  in  the  midji  of  the  feas  ;  yet 
thou  art  a  n.an  and  not  God.  —  Wilt  thou  yet  fay  before  hitn  that 
fayeth  thee,  1  am  a  God?  but  thou  (halt  be.  a  vian  and  no  God,  in 
the  hand  of  him  that  flay eth  tkcc,  EzEK.  xxviii.  2 — 9.  This  I 
underftand  to  denote  a  real  worHiip  paid  to  the  living  kin^  of 
Tyre,  by  his  idolatrous  fubjeds  :  it  is  not  unlikely  but  he  after- 
vcards  became  one  of  the  ^-;  ^7£/?  Kcptunes.  I'he  Rabbins  feem  to 
have  underftood  the  text  in  this  itvSQ,  when,  as  Jcrom  obferves, 
they  made  him  to  have  lived  a  thoufand  years.  For  the  Egyp- 
tians taught  (vvhofe  ceremonial  of  the  apotteofs  W3.i  followed  by 
the  reft  of  the  nations)  that  their  firft  God-Kings  reigned  a  thou- 
fand or  tvyelve  hundred  years  a-piece.    Mv()o?^oySa-i  (fays  Diodorus) 

Ciuv  hZv. —  p.  I  5.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  Odin  and 
his  early  coniecration.  But  Tacitus  aflbres  us,  it  was  a  general 
cuftom  amongft  the  northern  barbarians  to  deify  without  lofs 
ot  time:  and  this  not  in  jell,  like  their  cotempoiary  Romans. 
For  fpeaking  of  the  German  nations  he  fays  :  Ea  'vlrgo  [Vel- 
leda]  nationis  BruHer^e  late  imperitabat :  Vetere  afud  Germa- 
nos  MORE,  quo  plcrajque  femiiuv  utn  fatidicas  Iff  augefcente  fu- 
perllitione,  arbitnntur  deas,  lib.  iv.  hilt.  And  agsin  of  the 
lame  heroine:  Vidnnui  djvo  Vifpafiann  Velledam,  diu  apud pjerof- 
quc  ^'U^3I^'IS  loco  habitam.  Scd  If^  dim  ^uriniam,  cif  complu- 
reii  alias  'venerati funt,  ^ON  adulatjone  nec  tanqjjam  fa- 
CERENT  deas.  Here  the  hiltorian  hints  at  the  mock  deifica- 
tions in  Rome,  and  infinuates,  that  thefe  in  Germany  were  of 
another  nature,  and  believed  in  good  earneft, 

0^4  to 
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to  tell  us  in  this  very  place,  that  Euhemerus  Mef- 
fenius  wrote  a  hook  to  prove  the  ancient  gods  of  the 
heathen  world  to  have  been  only  their  ancient  kings  and 
commayiders  ^ . 

'The  fame  of  deceafed perfons  (fays  he)  mtifi  have 
ages  to  grow  up  to  heaven.  —  Muft !  that  is,  in  fpite 
of  a  barbarous  multitude,  who  would  make  Gods 
of  them  out  of  hand:  in  fpite  of  ancient  Story, 
which  tells  us  plainly,  they  had  their  wicked 
wills. 

— yind  divine  honours  cannot  he  given  with  any 
ffoew  of  decency  hut  hy  a  late  pcfierity.  It  muft  be 
corjfelTed,  the  Ancients  obferved  m-jch  decency 
when,  in  the  number  of  their  greater  Gods,  they 
admitted  ravifhers,  adulterers,  pathics,  vagabonds, 
thieves  and  murderers. 

But  now  the  learned  writer,  in  toiling  to  bring 
hero-worlliip  thus  low,  draws  a  heavier  labour 
on  himfelf  j  to  invent  fome  probable  caufe  of  the 
apctheojis :  that  warmth  of  gratitude  for  god-like 
benefits  received,  which  ancient  hiilory  had  fofati- 
faftorily  affigned  for  the  caufe,  being  now  quite 
out  of  date.  For  when  gratitude  is  fuffered  to 
cool  for  many  ages,  there  will  want  fome  very 
ftrong  machine  to  draw  thefe  mortals  up  to  heaven. 
However  our  author  has  fupplied  them  with  a  moft 
fplendid  vehicle.  "  Some  ages  after  (fays  he)  they 
defcended  to  worHiip  heroes  or  dead  men. — The 
moft  celebrated  deities  they  had  of  this  fort 
were  Cronus,  Rhea,  Ofiris,  Orus,  Typhon, 
Ifis,  and  Nepthe  ;  and  thefe  perfons  were  faid 
to  be  deified   upon  an   opinion   that,  at  their 

y  P.  28S.     See  the  finl  vol.  of  the  Div.  Leg  p.  94,  l^c. 

"  deaths. 
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"  deaths,  their  fouls  migrated  into  fome  star, 
"  and  became  the  animating  fpirit  of  fome  lumi- 
*'  nous  and  heavenly  body:  This  the  Egyptian 
"  priefts  exprefly  afferted.  —  Let  us  now  fee  when 
"  the  Egyptians  firft  confecrated  thefe  hero-gods, 
"  or  deified  mortals.  To  this  I  anfwer,  Not  be- 
"  fore  they  took  notice  of  the  appearances  of  the 
"  particular  7?^rj  which  they  appropriated  to  them. 
"  Julius  Csfar  was  not  canonized  until  the  ap- 
"  pearance  of  the  Jiilium  Sidtis,  nor  could  the  Phe- 
*'  nicians  have  any  notion  of  the  divinity  of  Cro- 
"  nus  until  they  made  fome  obfervations  of  the 
"  ftar^  which  they  imagined  he  was  removed  in- 


to V* 


He  fays,  the  Egyptian  ■priefts  expressly  asser- 
ted that  thefe  perfons  were  [aid  to  be  deified  upon 
an  opinion  that  at  their  death  their  fouls  tnigrated 
into  fome  ftar.  And  for  this  he  quotes  a  paflao-e 
out  of  Plutarch's  tradl  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris  \  which  I 
fhall  give  the  reader  in  Plutarch's  own  words, 
that  he  may  judge  for  himfelf  Speaking  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Gods,  he  fays  :  But  the  priefts  affirm 
not  only  of  thefe^  but  of  all  the  other  Gods^  of  that 
tribe  which  were  not  unbegotten  nor  immortal^  that 
their  dead  bodies  are  depofited  amongft  them  and  pre- 
ferved  with  great  care,  but  that  their  fouls  illumi- 
nate the  ftar  s  in  heaven^.  All  here  afferted  is  that 
the  Egyptians  thought  the  fouls  of  their  hero-^ 
gods  had  migrated  into  fome  ftar;  but  not  the 
lead   intimation   that  they   were  deified  upon  this 

«  ConneSl.  vol.  ii.  p.  281,  282,  283. 

fjLn   ctyyinriloi   (JurM   «:p0«glo»,  ra.   (A.iv   au(Ji.ci\c(,  nroi,^  a.vTQi'(;  KeTa^at  KUf 
p3g.  6^0. 
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cpinion  of  their  migration.  Thefe  are  two  very- 
different  things.  The  opinion  of  their  migration 
might,  for  any  thing  faid  by  Plutarch,  be  an  after 
fuperflition  •,  nay  wc  fliall  make  it  very  probable 
that  it  was  fo  :  for  the  Connector  not  refting  on  this 
authority,  as  indeed  he  had  fmall  rcalbn,  cafts  a- 
bout  for  fome  plaufible  occafion,  how  men  come  to 
be  deified  upon  fo  ftrange  an  opinion-,  and  this 
he  makes  to  ht  their  first  notice  of  the  appearance 
cf  a  particular  fiar.  But  hov/  the  new  appearance 
of  a  ftar  fliould  make  men  fuppofe  the  foul  of  a 
dead  anceftor  was  got  into  it,  and  fo  become  a 
God,  is  as  hard  to  conceive  as  how  Tenterden 
fteeple  fliould  be  the  caufe  of  Goodwin-Sands.  In- 
deed it  was  natural  enough  to  imagine  fuch  an 
l-rKpxviiXy  when  the  cw\xAV2inon  of  judicial  ajirology 
had  aided  a  growing  fuperflition  to  believe  that  their 
tutelary  God  had  chofen  the  convenient  refidence 
of  a  culminating  ilar,  in  order  to  fhed  his  bell  in- 
fluence on  his  own  race  or  people.  This  feems  to 
be  the  truth  of  the  cafe  :  and  thi?,  I  believe,  was 
all  the  egyptian  priefts,  in  Plutarch,  meant  to  fay. 

But  from  a  fufficient  caufc^  this  ne"J0  appearance 
is  become  (before  the  conclufion  of  the  paragraph) 
the  only  caufe  of  deification  :  Julius  defar  was  not 
canonized  until  the  appearance  of  the  Julinm  Sidus  : 
mr  COULD  the  Phenicians  have  any  notion  cf  the 
divinity  of  Cronus  until  they  made  feme  obfervations 
cf  the  far  "tvhich  they  imagined  he  was  removed  into. 
As  toCiefar's  apotheofis  it  was  a  vile  imitation  of 
thofe  viler  flatteries  of  Alexander's  fuccefibrs  in 
Greece  and  Hgypt;  and  the  julium  fidus  an  inci- 
dent of  no  other  confcquence  than  to  fave  his 
Sycophants  from  blufhing.  But  abandoned  Cour- 
tiers and  proflitute  Senates  never  wait  for  the  de- 
claration  cf    Heaven :   and   when   the   flaves   of 

Rome 
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Rome  fent  a  fecond  tribe  of  Monfters  to  replenilh 
the  Conftellations,  we  find  that  Auguftus,  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  ^c.  who  rofe  into  Gods  as  they  funk  be- 
low humanity,  had  no  more  Stars  in  their  favour 
than  Teague  in  the  Committee.  But  of  all  cafes 
the  Phenicians'  feems  the  hardeft;  who  with  their 
infinite  fuperftitions  could  yet  have  no  notion  of 
Cronus's  divinity,  'till  they  had  read  his  fortune 
in  his  Star.  I  am  fo  utterly  at  a  lofs  to  know  what 
this  can  mean,  that  I  will  only  fay,  if  the  reader 
cannot  fee  how  they  might  come  by  this  notion 
another  way,  then,  either  he  has  read,  or  I  have 
written,  a  great  deal  to  very  little  purpofe. 

VI.  We  come  now  to  the  laft  caufe  affigned  by 
th(t  Ancients  for  brute-worfhip,  as  we  find  it  in 
EusEBius''-,  namely.  That  it  was  the  invention  of 
a  certain  king,  for  his  private  ends  of  policy,  to 
eftablifh  in  each  city  the  exclufive  worfhip  of  a 
different  animal,  in  order  to  prevent  confederacies 
and  combinations  againft  his  Government.  That 
an  egyptian  king  did  in  faft  contrive  fuch  apolitical 
inflitution  one  may  fafciy  allow,  becaufe,  on  this 
very  fuppofition,  it  will  appear  that  brute-worfhip 
had  another  and  prior  original.  For  it  is  not  the 
way  of  Politicians  to  invent  new  Religions,  but 
to  turn  thofe  to  advantage  which  they  find  already 
inufe.  The  cunning,  therefore,  of  this  egyptian 
m.onarch  confiited  in  founding  a  new  inftitution  of 
intolerance^  upon  an  old  eilabiifhed  pra6tice  in  each 
city  of  different  anmal-worjhip.  But  fuppofin^ 
this  king  of  fo  peculiar  a  ilrain  of  policy  that  he 
would  needs  invent  a  new  Religion ;  How  hap- 
pened it  that  he  did  not  employ  hero-worjhip  to 
this  purpofe  (fo  natural  a   fuperftition  that  it  be- 

^  See  Dbv,  Leg.  vol.  i.  p,  284.  2^.  edit. 
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came  univerfal)  rather  than  the  whimfical  and 
monftrous  pradtice  of  brute-worjhip^  not  fymboli- 
cal  ?  when  dired  hero-worfhip  would  have  ferved 
his  purpofe  fo  much  better  ?  Religious  zeal  for  the 
exclufive  honour  of  a  dead  citizen  being  likely  to 
rife  much  higher  than  reverence  to  a  compatriot 
animal.  The  only  folution  of  the  difficulty  is  this, 
Brute-worfhip  being  then  the  favourite  fuperftition 
of  the  people,  the  politic  monarch  chofe  that  for 
the  foundation  of  his  contrivance.  So  that  we  muft 
needs  conclude,  this  pretended  caufe  to  be  as  de- 
fective as  the  reil. 

Thefe  were  the  reafons  the  Greek  v/riters  gave 
for  brute-worjhip  in  general.  But  befides  thefe, 
they  invented  a  thoufand  fanciful  caufes  of  the  wor- 
Jhip  of  this  or  that  animal  in  particular ;  which  it 
would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  recount. 

On  the  whole,  fo  little  fatisfaftion  did  thefe 
writers  afford  to  the  learned  Fourmont  (who  yet  is 
for  making  fomething  or  other  out  of  every  rag  of 
Antiquity,  which  he  can  pick  up  and  new-line  with 
an  Etymology)  that  he  frankly  owns  the  true  ori- 
ginal of  brute-worfhip  is  the  moll  difficult  thing 
imaginable  to  find  out :  Si  on  nous  demandoit  (fays 
he)  de  quel  droits  tel  ou  tel  dieu^  avoit  fous  lui  tel 
mi  tel  animal^  -pour  certain^  rien  de  plus  difficile  a  de- 
'viner". 

However  amidft  this  confufion,  the  Greeks, 
we  fee,  were  modeft.  They  fairly  gave  us  their 
opinions,  but  forged  no  hiftories  to  fupport  them. 
The  Arabian  writers  were  of  another  caft;  it 
was  their  way  to  free  themfelves  from  thefe  per- 

*=  Rcf.  Crit.fur  les  hijlohcs  des  ancictu  feuples,  Jiv.  ii.  §  4. 
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plexities  by  telling  a  ftory :  Thus  Abennephi,  be- 
ing at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  Egyptian  worfhip 
oA  fly,  invents  this  formal  tale.  That  the  Egyp- 
tians being  greatly  infefted  with  thefe  infeds,  con- 
fulted  the  oracle,  and  were  anfwered,  that  they 
muft  pay  them  divine  honours.  See  then,  fays 
this  dextrous  writer,  the  reafon  of  our  finding  fo  many 
on  the  ohelijks  and  fyramids. 

But  of  all  the  liberties  taken  with  remote  Anti- 
quity, fure  nothing   ever  equalled  that  of  a  late 
french  writer,    whofe   book,   intitled,  Histoire 
Du  CiEL,  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands  as  this 
Iheet  was  going  to  the  prefs.     Kircher,  bewildered 
as  he  was,  had  yet  fome  ground  for  his  rambles. 
He  fairly  followed  Antiquity:  unluckily  indeed, 
for  him,  it  proved  the  ignis  fatuus  oi  AntK^mty, 
fo  he  was  ridiculoufly  mifled.     However  he   had 
enough  of  that  fantaftic  light  to  fecure  his  cre- 
dit at  a  fair  writer.     But  here  is  a  man  who  re- 
gards Antiquity  no  more  than  if  he  thought  it  all 
imao-inary,  like  his  countryman,  Hardouin.     Ac 
lealC  he  tells  us  in  exprefs  words,  that   the  ftudy 
of  the  tedious  and  fenfelefs  writings  of  Herodotus, 
Plato,  Diodorus,    Plutarch,   Porphyry,  and   fuch. 
like,  is  all  labour  loft.     The  truth  is,  thefe  vo- 
latile writers  can  neither  reft  in  fad  nor  fable-,  but 
are  in  letters  what  Tacitus's  Romans  were  in  civil 
o-overnment,  who  could  neither  bear  a  perfed  free- 
dom, nor  a  thorough  flavery  ^     Only  with  this  ad- 
ditional perverfity^  that  when  the  inquiry  is  after 
Truth  they  betray  a  ftrange  propenfity  to  Fable ; 
and  when  Fable  is  their  profefled  fubjed,  they  have 
as  untimely  an  appetite  for  Truth.     Thus,  in  that 

<*  This  {hews  why  Locxe  is  no  favourite  of  our  hiftorian. 
J'ai  lu  le  TRES-ENNUiEux  traite  de  Locsce  fur  f entendemcnt 
bumain,  &c.     Vol.  i.  p.  387.  388. 
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philofophical  Romance  called  La  vie  de  Sefbos,  we 
find  a  much  jufter  account  of  old  Egyptian  wifdom 
than  in  all  the  pretended  Hificire  de  Gel.  This 
Hiftorian's  Syftem  is,  that  all  the  civil  and  religious 
cuftoms  of  Antiquity  fprung  up  from  agricul- 
ture ;  nay  that  the  very  Gods  and  Goddefles 
themfelves  were  but  a  part  of  this  all-bounteous 
harvell  ' : 

Nee  ulla  inter ea  ejl  inarata  gratia  terra. 

Now  the  two  mofl  certain  fa6ts  in  Antiquity  are 
thefe,  "  That  the  idolatrous  worfhip  of  the  hea- 
venly BODIES  arofe  from  the  vifible  influence  they 
have  on  lublunary  things  i"  and  "  That  the  coun- 
try-gods of  all  the  civilized  nations  were  dead  men, 
deified,  whofe  benefits  to  their  fellow-citizens,  or 
to  mankind  at  large,  had  procured  them  divine  ho- 
nours." Could  the  reader  think  either  of  thefe  were 
likely  to  be  denied  by  one  who  ever  looked  into 
an  ancient  book ;  much  lefs  by  one  who  pretended 
to  interpret  Antiquity  ?  But  neither  Gods  nor  Men 
can  {land  before  zfyftem.  This  great  adventurer 
aflures  us  that  the  whole  is  a  delufion  ;  that  Anti- 
quity knew  nothing  of  the  matter;  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  not  worfhiped  for  their  influences ;  that 
Ofiris,  Ifis,  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Mercury, 
nay  their  very  hero-gods,  fuch  as  Hercules  and 
Minos,  were  not  mortal  men  nor  women -^  nor  indeed 
any  thing  but  the  letters  of  an  ancient  alphabet;  the 
mere  figures  which  compofed  the  fymbolic  diredions 
to  the  Egyptian  hulbandmen  ^     And  yet,  after 

all 

*  See  p.  99,  315,  &  paflim,  vol.  i.  Ed.  Par.  1739,  8vo. 

^  This  paradox,  as  we  fay,  is  advanced  in  defiance  of  Anti- 
quity,    Tiie  MyJIer'us,  in  their  fecret  coinmunications,  taught 
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all  this,  he  has  the  modefly  to  talk,  of  Systemes 

B1ZARRES5 

that  ALL    THE     NATIONAL    GO0S   WERE   DEAD   MEN    DEIFIED. 

Of  this  we  areafl'ured  by  the  exprefs  teftimony  of  the  moft  learned 
ancients,  both  gentile  and  chriiiian ;  Cicero,  Julius  Firmicus, 
^Plutarch,  Eufebius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Cyprian,  and  St.  Au- 
Ilin.  See  the  fiill  vol.  of  the  Dinj.  Legation.  And  will  this  author 
pretend  to  fay,  that  the  iulHtutors  ol'  the  My/leries  did  not  know 
the  true  original  of  their  national  Gods  ?  But  we  have  much 
more  than  their  bare  teitimony  ;  almoft  every  rite  in  the  an- 
cient worfliip  of  thefe  Gods  declared  them  to  be  dead  mor- 
tals :  fuch  as  the  folemn  mournings  and  lamentations  with 
which  they  began  their  c-elebrations ;  the  cullom  of  never 
coining  to  worftiip  empty  handed,  but  with  a  prefent,  as  was 
the  eailern  ufe  when  they  approached  their  princes;  the  build- 
ing fumptunus  houfes  for  their  Gods,  and  fetting  meat  before 
them  for  their  refrefhment ;  with  a  number  of  other  domeflic 
ufages,  too  tedious  to  dwell  upon.  Thus  the  cleareft  fadls  and 
molt  creditable  teftimony  concur  to  fuppoi  t  this  notorious  truth  ; 
a  truth,  which  they  who  moll  eagerly  defended  paganifm,  and 
they  who  moft  malicioully  undermined  it ;  as  well  the  miniilers 
of  the  My/ie'ies,  as  Euhemerus  and  his  followers,  equally 
allowed.  On  what  then  is  this  author's  paradox  fupportcd? 
On  the  common  foundation  of  moft  modern  philologic  fyC- 
terns,  etymologies;  which,  like  fungous  excrei'cencies,  fpring 
up  from  old  hebrew  roots,  mythclogically  cultivated.  To  be 
Ifct  into  this  new  method  of  improving  barren  fenfe,  we  are  to 
underlland,  that  in  the  ancient  oriental  tongues  the  few /;7/«/- 
tiie  words  muft  needs  bear  many  different  ilgnifications ;  and 
the  numerous  derii'ati'ves  be  inthitely  equivocal.  Hence  any 
thing  may  be  made  of  greek  proper  name.';,  by  turning  them  to 
oriental  founds,  fo  as  to  fuit  every  fyftem  pail,  prefent,  and  to 
come.  To  render  this  familiar  to  the  reader  by  example  :  M. 
Pluche's  fyil:em  is,  that  the  gentle  Gods  came  from  Jgrkul- 
ti.re :  All  he  wants  then,  is  to  pick  out  (confonant.  to  the 
greek  proper  names)  hebrew  words  v/hich  fignify  a  pl(n>j, 
tillage,  or  ean  of  cor.n;  and  fo  his  bufinefs  is  done.  Another 
comes,  let  it  be  Fourmont,  and  he  brings  nev/s,  that  the  Greek 
Gods  were  Mofes  or  Abraham;  and  the  fame  ductile  founds 
produce,  fiom  the  fame  primitive  words,  a  chief,  a  leader,  or 
a  true  heUever  ;  and  then,  to  ufe  his  words,  Nier  quit  s'agijfe 
ici  du  feul  Abraham,  cejt  etre  a^veugle  d'ef^rit  fif  d'un  a-veu- 
gletnent  irremtdiubie.  A  third  and  fourth  appear  upon  the 
fcene,  fuppoie  them,  Le  Clerc  and  Bannier ;  who,  prompted 
by   the   learned   Bochait,  fay,  that  the  Greek  Gods  were  only 

fhenician, 
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BizARRES^;  and  to  place  the  Newtonian  fy ft  em  in 
that  number.     It  would  be  impertinent  to  afk  this 

writer, 

Phenician  'voyagers ',  and  then,  from  the  fame  ready  fources, 
flow  navigation,  Jhips,  and  negociaton.  And  when  any  one  is  at 
a  lofs  in  this  game  of  crambo,  which  can  never  happen  but  by 
being  duller  than  ordinary,  the  I<indred  diale£ls  of  the  Chaldee 
and  Arabic  lie  always  ready  to  make  up  their  deficiencies.  To 
give  an  inftance  of  all  this  in  the  cafe  of  poor  diitrefTed  Osiris, 
whom  hoftile  Critics  have  driven  from  his  family  and  friends, 
and  reduced  to  a  mere  vagabond  upon  earth.  IVi.  Pluche 
derives  his  name  from  Ochofi-erets,  domaine  de  la  terre ;  Mr. 
Fourmont  from  Hofcheiri,  habitant  de  Seir,  the  dwelling  of 
Efau,  who  is  his  Ofiris ;  and  Voffias  from  Schicher  or  Sicr,  one 
of  the  fcripture  names  for  the  Nile.  I  have  heard  of  an  old 
humourift,  and  a  great  dealer  in  etymologies,  who  boafted. 
That  he  not  only  knt^jj  'vchence  Words  came,  but  iv  hit  her  they  nvere 
going.  And  indeed,  on  any  fyftem-maker's  telling  me  his 
Scheme,  1  will  undertake  to  fhew  ivkither  all  his  old  vuords  are 
going :  for  in  ftrift  propriety  of  fpeech  they  cannot  be  faid  to 
be  coming  from,  but  going  to  fome  old  Hebrew  root. — There 
are  certain  follies  (of  which  this  feems  to  be  in  the  number) 
whofe  ridicule  ftrikes  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  is  felt  even  by  thofs 
who  are  moft  fubjeift  to  commit  them.  Who  that  has  read 
M.  Huet's  Demonjiratio  E-vajigelica,  would  have  expedled  to 
fee  him  fatirife,  with  fomuch  fpirit,  the  very  nonfenfe  with  which 
his  own  learned  book  abounds.  Le  veritable  ufage  de  la  con- 
noifiance  des  langues  etant  perdu,  I'abus  y  a  fuccede.  On  s'ea 
eft  fervi  pour  etymologiser — on  veut  trouver  dans  I'He- 
breu  et  fes  dialefles  la  fource  de  tous  les  mots  et  de  toutes 
les  langues,  pour  barbares  et  etranges  qu'  elles  puifTent  etre  — • 
Se  prefente-t-il  un  nora  de  quelque  Roi  d'EcolTe  ou  de  Norvege, 
on  fe  met  aux  champs  avec  fes  conjeflures;  on  en  va  chercher 
Forigine  dans  la  Paleftine.  A-t-on  de  la  peine  a  I'y  rencontrer? 
On  paffe  en  Babylone.  Ne  s'y  trouve-il  point,  I'Arabie  n'eft  pas 
loin  :  et  en  un  befoin  meme  on  pouflcroit  jufqu'  en  Ethiopie, 
plutoc  que  de  fe  trouver  court  d' ety  mologies  :  et  I'on  bat 
tant  de  pai's  qu'il  ell  impoffible  enfm  qu'on  ne  trouve  un  mot 
qui  ait  quelque  convenance  delettres  et  de  fon  avec  celui,  dont 
on  cherche  I'origine.  —  Par  cet  art  on  trouve  dans  1'  Hebreu 
ou  fes  dialedes,  I'origine  des  nonis  du  Roi  Artur  et  tous  les 
Chevaliers  de  la  Table  ronde  ;  de  Charlemagne,  et  des  douze 
pairs  de  France;  et  mem.e  en  un  befoin  de  tous  les  Yncas  du 
Perou.     Par  cet  art,  un  Allemand  que  j'ai  connu,  provoit  que 

8  See  p.  122.  of  his  Revljiin  de  Ihijloire  du  del. 
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writer,  where  was  his  regard  to  Antiquity  or  to 
Truth,  when  we  fee  he  has  fo  Httle  for  the  pubhc, 
as  to  be  wanting  even  in  that  mere  refpedt  due  to 
every  reader  of  common  apprehenfion?  and  yet 
this  Syjieni^  begot  by  a  delirious  imagination  on  the 
dream  of  a  lethargic  pedant,  is  to  be  called  interpret- 
ing Antiquity  *".  However,  as  it  is  a  work  of  enter- 
tainment, where  agriculture  has  the  top  paft 
in  the  piece,  and  Antiquity  is  brought  in  only  to 
decorate  the  fcene,  it  fhould,  methinks,  be  made 
as  perfe6l  as  pofTible.  Would  it  not  therefore  be 
a  confiderable  improvement  to  it,  if  inftead  of  fay- 
ing the  Egyptian  hufbandmen  found  their  gods  in 
the  fymbolic  dire6lions  for  their  labour,  the  ingeni- 
ous author  would  fuppofe  that  they  turned  them 
up  alive  as  they  ploughed  their  furrows,  juft  as 
the  Etrufcans  found  their  god  Tages ' :  This  would 
give  his  piece  the  marvelous^  fo  neceflary  in  works 

Priam  avoit  etc  le  meme  qu'  Abraham  \  et  .^neas  ]e  meme  que 
Jonas:  —  Lettre  au  Bochart.  Gn  fuch  fubjefts  as  thefe,  however, 
this  trifling  can  do  no  great  harm.  But  when,  by  a  ilrange 
fatality  of  the  time?,  it  is  transferred  from  matters  of  profane 
Antiquity,  to  fuch  important  queftions  as  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind, and  faith  in  the  Meffiah,  we  are  ready  to  execrate  a  Cabal- 
liftic  madnefs  which  expofes  our  holy  religion  to  the  fcorn  and 
derlfion  of  every  unbeliever,  whofe  bad  principles  have  not  ye^ 
deprived  him  of  all  remains  of  common  fenfe. 

^  S'il  y  a  meme  quelque  chofe  de  folide  &  de  fuivi  dans  VhiC^ 
toire  que  je  vais  donner  de  Torigine  du  ciel  poetique,  j'avoue 
que  j'en  fuis  redevable  a  rexplication  ingenieufc,  mais  limple^ 
par  laquelle  I'auteur  des  faturnelles  \_Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap. 
17.]  nous  a  eclairci  i'originfe  du  nom  des  ces  deux  fignes.  if.;y?o 
du  iicl.  vol.  i,  G.  I. 

^  Tages  quidam  dicitur  in  agro  Tarquinienfi,  cum  terra  ara- 
rfetur  &  fulcus  aliius  eiTet  imprefTus,  extirifle  repente,  &  eam 
adfatus  effe  qui  arabat.  Is  autem  Tages,  ut  in  libris  eit  Ktruf- 
corum,  puerili  fpecie  dicitur  vifus,  fed  fenili  fuiife  prudentia, 
&c.  C(f.  de  Div.  lib.  il.  cap.  23. 
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of  this  nature,  correfted  too  by  the  probable,  that 
is,  fonie  kind  of  fupportfrom  Antiquity,  which  it 
now  totally  wants.  Befides,  the  moift  glebe  of 
Egypt,  we  know,  when  impregnated  with  a  warm 
Sun,  was  of  old  famed  for  hatching  men  ^  and 
monfters. 

To  return.  From  what  hath  been  laft  faid,  we 
conclude.  That  the  true  original  of  brute-worjhip 
was  the  ufe  of  fymboUc  writing :  and,  confequent- 
ly,  that  Symbols  were  extreme  ancient;  for  brute- 
worfiiip  was  national  in  the  days  of  Moses.  But 
Symbols  were  invented  for  the  repofitory  of  egyp- 
tian  wifdom ;  therefore  the  Egyptians  were  very 
learned  even  from  thole  early  times :  The  point 
to  be  proved. 

And  now,  had  this  long  difcourfe  on  the  Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics  done  nothing  but  afford  m.e  this 
auxiliary  proof,  which  my  argument  does  not  want, 
I  fhould  certainly  have  made  it  Ihorter,  But  it  is 
of  much  ufe  bciides,  for  attaining  a  true  idea  of  the 
EASTERN  ELOCUTION,  (wliofe  genius  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  this  kind  of  writing)  and  is  therefore, 
I  prefume,  no  improper  introduction  to  the  prefent 
volume,  whofe  fubjed:  is  the  religion  and  civil  po- 
licy of  the  Hebrews.  The  excellent  Mr.  Mede 
pointed  to  this  ufe  :  and  the  learned  Mr.  Daubuz 
endeavoured  to  profecute  his  hint,  at  large ;  but 
falhng  into  the  vifions  of  Kircher,  he  fruftrated 
much  of  that  fervice,  which  the  application  of 
hieroglyphic  learning  to  fcripture  language  would 
otherwiie  have  afforded. 

©ffil^E,  A^k  QvyuTy,^,   TEKE  ^\  ^eih-^o^  APOYPA. 

//.  ii.  ver.  547. 

A  far- 
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A  farther  advantage  may  be  derived  from  tJiis 
long  difcourfe:  it  may  open  our  way  to  the  true 
Egyptian  Wifdom  j  which  by  reafon  of  the  gene- 
ral miftakes  concerning  the  origin,  ufe,  and  di- 
ftind:  fpecies  of  Hieroglyphic  writing,  hath  been 
hitherto  flopped  up.  The  fubjed  now  lies  ready 
for  any  diligent  enquirer-,  and  to  fuch  an  one, 
whofe  greater  advantages  of  fituation,  learning, 
and  abilities  may  make  him  more  deferving  of  the 
public  regard,  I  leave  it  to  be  purfued. 

But  whatever  help  this  may  afford  us  towards  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  Wif- 
dom, yet,  what  is  a  greater  advantage,  it  will  very 
much  affift  us  in  the  iludy  of  the  Grecia?i  -,  and,  af- 
ter fo  many  inflances  given  of  this  ufe,  one  mio-hr 
almofl  venture  to  recommend  thefe  two  grand  vehi- 
cles of  Egyptian  learning  and  religion,  the  my- 
steries treated  of  in  the  former  volume,  and  the 
HIEROGLYPHICS  in  the  prefent,  as  the  cardinal 
points  on  which  the  interpretation  of  Greek  an- 
tiquity fhould  from  henceforth  turn. 

SECT.    V. 

THE  courfe  of  my  argument  now  brings  me  to 
examine  a  new  hypothefis  againfl  the  high 
antiquity  of  Egypt,  which  hath  the  incomparable 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  its  Patron  :  A  man,  for 
whofe  fame  Science  and  Virtue  feemed  to  beat  ftrife. 
The  prodigious  difcoveries  he  had  made  in  the  na- 
tural worlds  andefpecially  that  fuperiority  of  genius 
which  opened  the  way  to  thofe  difcoveries,  hath 
induced  fome  of  his  countrymen  to  think  him  as 
intimate  with  the  moral;  and  even  to  believe  with 
a  late  ingenious  commentator  on  his  Optics,  that  as 
every  thing  which  Midas  touched,  turned  to  gold, 
R  2  i© 
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fo  all  that  Newton  handled,  turned  to  demonftra- 
tion. 

But  the  fublimeft  underftanding  has  it  bounds, 
and,  what  is  more  to  be  lamented,  the  ftrongell 
mind  has  it  foible.  And  this  miarcle  of  fcience, 
who  difclofed  all  nature  to  our  view,  when  he 
came  to  correft  old  time,  in  the  chronology  of 
Egypt,  fuffered  himlelf  to  be  feduced,  by  little 
lying  greek  mythologifts  and  Itory  tellers,  from  the 
Gojloen  of  Moses,  into  the  thickeft  of  the  Egyptian 
darknefs.  So  peftilent  a  mifchief  in  the  road  to 
Truth  is  a  favourite  Ijypothefis :  an  evil,  we  have 
frequent  occadon  to  lament,  as  it  retards  the  pro- 
grefs  of  our  enquiry  at  almoft  every  fiep.  For  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  Sir  Ifaac's  Egjptian  chrono- 
logy v/as  fafhioned  only  to  fupport  his  Grecian  ; 
which  he  erecced  on  one  of  thofe  fublime  concep- 
tions peciihar  to  his  amazing  genius. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  fake  of  any  private  Syftem 
that  I  take  upon  me  to  confider  the  arguments  of 
this  illuftrious  man.  The  truth  is,  his  difcourfeof 
the  empire  of  Egypt  contradids  every  thing  which 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  have  delivered  concern- 
ing thefe  ancient  people.  Though  fome  therefore 
of  his  admirers  may  feem  to  think  that  no  more 
harm  can  derive  to  religion  by  his  contradi6ling  the 
Hijicry\  than  by  his  overturning  the  Aftronomy^  of 
the  Bible,  yet  lam  of  a  different  opinion  j  be- 
caufe,  though  the  end  of  the  facred  hiftory  was 
certainly  not  to  inlfru£t  us  in  Aftronomy,  yet  it 
was,  without  queition,  written  to  inform  us  of  the 
various  fortunes  of  the  People  of  God-,  v;ith  whom, 
the  hi  (lory  of  Egypt  was  clofely  connefted.  I  fuf- 
peft  therefore,  that  the  efpouiing  this  hypothefis 
inay  bi,;  attended  with  very  bad   coniequences  in 

our 
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onr  difputes  with  Infidelity.  The  prefent  turn, 
indeed,  of  Free-thinking  is  to  extol  the  hio-h 
antiquity  of  Egypt,  as  an  advantage  to  their  caufe ; 
and  confequently  to  urge  Scripture,  which  bears 
full  evidence  to  that  antiquity,  as  a  faithful  relater 
of  ancient  fafts  •,  yet  thele  advantages  being  chi- 
merical, as  foon  as  they  are  underflood  to  be  fo, 
we  fhall  fee  the  contrary  notion,  of  the  low  anti- 
quity of  Egypt,  become  the  fafhionable  dodrine  ; 
and,  what  all  good  men  will  be  forry  to  find,  the 
great  name  of  Newton  fet  againft  the  bible. 

it  is  therefore,  as  I  fay,  for  the  fake  of  Scripture, 
and  from  no  foolifh  fondnefs  for  any  private  opi- 
nion, that  I  take  upon  me  to  examine  the  fyftem  of 
this  incomparable  perfon. 

His  whole  argument  for  the  low  antiquity  of 
Egypt  may  be  fummed  up  in  this  fyllogifm ; 

Osiris  advanced  Egypt  from  a  ftate  of  barbae- 
rity  to  civil  policy. 

Osiris  and  Sesostris  were  the  fame. 

Therefore  Egypt  was  advanced  from  a  flate  of 
barbarity  to  civil  pohcy  in  the  time  of  Se- 
sostris. 

And  to  fix  the  time  of  Sefoilris  with  precifion, 
he  endeavours  to  prove  him  to  be  the  fame  with 
Sesac.  But  this  latter  identity  not  all  affeifling 
the  prefent  queilion,  I  fhall  h;^ve  po  ocpafioji  ti^ 

confider  it. 

Now  the  minor  in  this  fyllogifm  being  the  que- 
^ionable  term,  he  has  employed  liis  whole  dif- 
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courfe  in  its  fupport.  All  then  I  have  to  do,  is  to 
fhew  that  Osiris  and  Sesostris  were  not  one,  but 
two  perfons,  living  in  very  diftant  ages. 

And  that  none  of  the  favourers  of  this  fyftem 
may  have  any  pretence  to  fay,  that  the  great  Au- 
thor's reafonings  are  not  fairly  drawn  out  and  en- 
forced, I  fliall  tranfcribe  them  juli  as  I  findthem  col- 
lefted,  methodized,  and  prelented  under  one  view 
by  his  learned  and  ingenious  Apologift  :  —  "  He 
"  [Sir  Ifai'-c  Newton]  has  found  it  more  eafy  to 
"  lovv^er  the  pretenfions  of  the  Ancients  than  to 
"  conquer  the  prejudices  of  the  Moderns.  Many 
"  of  his  opinions,  that  are  in  truth  well  founded, 
"  pafs  for  dreams,  and  in  particular  his  arguments 
"  for  fettling;  the  time  of  Sefoilris,  which  the 
"  Greeks  never  knew,  have  been  aniwered   with 

*'  fcurrility. 1  fhall  lay  together  here  the  evi- 

"  dences  that  have  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of 
"  his  conclufion,  becaufe  he  has  not  any  where  col- 
5«  lefted  all  of  them. 

"  I.  That  Ofiris  and  Bacchus  were  the  fame, 
"  was  generally  agreed  by  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
"  tians,  and  is  therefore  out  of  queftion ;  and  that 
"  the  great  aftions  related  of  Sefoilris  are  true  of 
"  Sefac,  and  the  difference  between  them  is  only 
"  nominal,  is  affirmed  by  Jofephus. 

"  2.  Ofiris  and  Sefoftris  were  both  egyptian 
*'  kings  who  conquered  Ethiopia;  and  yet  there 
"  never  was  but  one  egyptian  king  that  was  maf- 
*'  ter  of  Ethiopia. 

"  3.  Both  were  egyptian  kings  that  with  a  pro- 
*'  digious  army  and  fleet  invaded  and  fubdued  all 

"  Afia 
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"  Afia  northward  as  far  as  Tanais,  and  eaflward  as 
*'  far  as  the  Indian  ocean. 

"  4.  Both  fet  up  pillars  in  all  their  conquefts, 
"  fignifying  what  fort  of  refinance  the  inhabitants 
"  had  made.  Paleftine,  in  particular,  appears  to 
"  have  made  little  or  none,  to  them. 

"  5.  Both  pad  over  the  Hellefpont  into  Europe, 
*'  met  Vv'ith  ftrong  oppofition  in  Thrace,  and  were 
"  there  in  great  hazard  of  lofing  their  army. 

"  6.  Both  had  with  them  in  their  expeditions  a 
*'  great  number  of  foller  brothers,  who  had  been 
"  ail  born  on  the  fame  day,  and  bred  up  with 
"  them. 

"  7.  Both  built  or  exceedingly  embelliOied 
*'  Thebes  in  upper  Egypt. 

"  8.  Both  changed  the  face  of  all  Egypt,  and 
"  from  an  open  country  made  it  imprafticable  for 
"  cavalry,  by  cutting  navigable  canals  from  the 
*'  Nile  to  all  the  cities. 

"  9.  Both  were  in  the  utmofi:  danger  by  the 
"  conlpiracy  of  a  brother. 

"  10.  Both  made  triumphant  entries  in  chariots, 
"  of  which  Ofiris's  is  poetically  reprefcnted  to  be 
"  drawn  by  tigers;  Sefoftris's  hiftorically  faid  to 
'*  be  drawn  by  captive  kings. 

"11.  Both  reigned  about  twenty  eight  or  thirty 
"  years. 

"  12.  Both  had  but  one  fucceflbr  of  their  own 
"  blood. 

R  4  "13.  Bac- 
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?'  13.  Bacchus  or  Ofiris  was  two  generations  be- 
"^  fore  the  Trojan  war :  Sefoftris  was  two  reigns 
*'  before  it.  Again,  Sefac's  invafion  in  Judaea  in 
*'  an.  P.  J.  3743,  was  about  two  hundred  fixty 
"  years  before  the  invafion  of  Egypt  in  his  fuccef- 
^'  for  Sethon's  time  by  Sennacherib-,  and  from  Se- 
"  foftris  to  Sethon  inclufively  there  are  ten  reigns, 
"  according  to  Herodotus,  which,  if  twenty  fix 
"  years  be  allowed  to  a  reign,  make  likewife  two 
"  hundred  and  fixty  years. 

"  In  fo  diftant  ages  and  countries  it  is  not  pof- 
"  fible  that  any  kinp-,  with  many  names,  can  be 
^'  more  clearly  dcnr-jnftrated  to  be  one  and  the 
"  fame  perfon  than  all  thef:  ci.cumftances  and  ac- 
"  ticiis  together  do  prove  that  Oiiris  and  Bacchus, 
"  Sefoitris  and  Sefac  are  hut  lb  many  appellations 
?'  of  the  fame  man :  which  being  eftablifncd,  it 
"  will  evidently  follow,  that  the  Argonautic  expe- 
"  diti6n,  ihe  deftruftion  of  Troy,  the  revolution 
"^^  in  Peloponnefas  niade  by  the  Heraclidce,  &c. 
"  v/erc  in  or  very  near  the  times  in  which  Sir  Ifaac 
"  has  iu.i^ed  thern^" 


'&^ 


I.  Before  I  proceed  tq  an  examination  of  thefe 
reafOnings,  it  will  be  proper  to  premife  fomething 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  fyflem,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  evidence. 

I,  We  are  to  obferve  then,  that  this  fyllem  is 
fo  far  fiom  ferving  for  a  fupport  or  illuftration  of 
the  ancient  ftory  of  thefe  two  heroes,  that  it  con- 
rradifts  and  fubverts  all  that  is  clear  and  certain  in 
jriitiquity';  and  adds  new  confufion  to  all  tha^was 

J  Mr.  Mann's  ded.  to  his  traft  (f  the  true  Tears  of  the  Binh 
and  heath  of  Christ. 
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ebCcure.    T"he  annuls  of  Egypt,  as  may  be  feen  by 
Herodotus,  Diodofus   Siculus,  Strabo,  Plutarch, 
and  others,  who  all  copied  from  thofe  annals,  were 
as  exprefs  and  unvariable  for  the  real  diverfity,  the 
diftindperfonality  of  Osiris  and  Sesostris,  as  the 
hiftory  of  England  is  for  that  of  any  tv/o  of  its  own 
country  Monarchs.    Fortbey  were  not  vague  names, 
of  uncertain  or  adjoining  times  ;  one  was  the  molt 
illuftrious  of  their  Demi-gods,  and  the  other  of 
their  Kings  ;  both  fixed  in  their  proper  asras  •,  and 
thofe  vaftly  diftant  from  one  another.     So  that,  I 
make  no  queftion,  it  had  appeared  as  great  a  para- 
dox, to  an  old  Egyptian,  to  hear  it  affirmed  that 
Ofiris  and  Sefoftris  were  but  one,  as  it  would  be 
now  to  an  Englifhman  to  be  told  that  Bonduca  and 
the  emprefs  Matilda  were  the  fame.     All  Antiqui- 
ty acquiefced  in  their  diverfity  j  nor  did  the  mofl  pa- 
radoxical writer,  with  which  latter  Greece  was  well 
ilored,  ever  venture  to  contradict  fo  well  eftablifhed 
a  truth.     And  what  wonder  ?  The  hiftory  of  Egypt 
was  not,  like  that  of  ancient  Greece  or  Suevia, 
only  to  be  picked  up  out  of  the  traditional  tales  of 
Bards  and  Mythologifts :  nor   yet,  hke   that  of 
early   Britain,  the  invention  of  fedentary  monks: 
It  confifted  of  the  written  and  authentic  records  of 
a  learned  and  active  Priefthood.     In  which,    the 
only   tranfgrefiion,  yet  difcovered,  againft  truth, 
is  that  natural  partiality  common  to  all  national 
hilloriographers,  of  extending  back  their  annals 
to  an  unreafonable  length  of  time.     Let  me  add, 
that  the  diftinft  perfonality  of  thefe  two  men  is  fo 
.far  from   contradifting  any  other  ancient  hiftory, 
that  it  entirely  coincides  with  them.     Nay,  what 
is  the  furcft  mark  of  hiftoric  truth,  there  is,  as  per- 
haps we  may  take  occafion  to  fhew,  very  ftrong 
collateral  evidence  to  evince  the  real  diverfity  of 
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thefe  two  ancient  chiefs. — So  far,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  fyftem, 

2.  The  quality  of  the  evidence  is  another  legi- 
timate prejudice  againft  this  new  chronology.  It  is 
chiefly  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  Greece,  as  delivered 
by  their  Poets  and  Mythologifts.  This  hath  af- 
forded a  plaufible  fupport  to  Sir  liaac's  hypothefis-, 
by  fupplying  him,  in  its  genealogies  of  the  Gods 
and  Heroes,  with  a  number  of  fynchronifms  to  af- 
certain  the  identity  in  queflion.  And  yet,  who  has 
not  heard  of  the  defperate  confufion  in  which  the 
chronology  of  ancient  Greece  lies  involved  ?  Of  all 
the  prodigies  of  falfliood  in  its  mythologic  flory, 
nothing  being  fo  monilrous  as  its  difmembred  and 
ill 'joined  parts  of  Time.  Notwithftanding  this 
confufion,  his  proofs  from  their  flory,  confiding 
only  of  fcraps,  picked  up  promifcuoufly  from 
Mythologifls,  Poets,  Scholiaits,  &c.  are  argued 
from  with  fo  little  hefitation,  that  a  llranger  would 
be  apt  to  think  the  Fabulous  ages  were  as  well  dif- 
tinguifhed  as  thofe  marked  by  the  Olympiads. 
But  the  flender  force  of  this  evidence  is  itill  more 
weakened  by  this  other  circumftance,  that  almofl 
all  the  paiTages  brought  from  mythology  to  evince 
the  identity,  are  contradifted  (tho'  the  excellent 
perfon  has  not  thought  fit  to  take  notice  of  it)  by  a 
vaft  number  of  other  pafTages  in  the  fame  mytho- 
logy, nay  even  in  the  fame  authors;  and  entirely 
overthrown  by  writers  of  greater  credit;  the  his- 
torians of  Greece  and  Egypt:  which  however, 
are  the  other  part  of  Sir  Ifaac's  evidence;  of  weight 
indeed  to  be  attentively  heard.  But  this  he  will 
not  do ;  but,  from  their  having  given  to  Ofiris  and 
Sefoflris  the  like  acftions,  concludes  the  A6lors  to 
be  one  and  the  fame,  againft  all  that  thofe  Hiflo- 
rians  themfelves  can  fay  to  the  contrary  :  Yet  v/hat 

they 
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they  mighty  and  what  they  cotild  not  miflake  in, 
was  methinks  ealy  enough  to  be  diflinguifhed.  For 
as  Fable  unnaturally  joins  together  brer  and  former 
times ;  and  ancient  fable  had  increafed  that  confu- 
fion,  for  rta: ons  to  be  hereafier  given  :  lo  iiiftory 
mull  needs  abound  with  limilar  characters  of  men 
in  public  ftations ;  and  ancient  hiitory  had  greatly 
improved  that  likenefs,  thro'  miftakes  hereafter 
likewife  to  be  accounted  for.  Indeed,  were  there 
no  more  remaining  of  Antiquity  concerning  Bac- 
chus, Ofiris,  and  Sefodris  than  what  we  find  in  Sir 
Ifaac's  book,  we  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve them  the  Same-,  but  as  things  Hand  in  Hif- 
tory,  this  can  never  be  fuppofed. 

What  I  would  infer  therefore,  from  thefe  ob- 
fervations,  is  this  : — We  have,  in  the  diftinfl  per- 
fonality  of  Ofiris  and  Sefoftris,  an  hiftorical  cir- 
cumftance,  delivered  in  the  mofi:  authentic  and  un- 
variable  manner,  and  by  annalifts  of  the  beft  au- 
thority. All  fucceeding  ages  agreed  in  their  diver- 
fity  i  and  it  is  fupported  by  very  llrong  collateral 
evidence.  At  length  a  modern  writer,  of  o;reat 
name,  thinks  fit  to  bring  the  whole  in  queflion. 
And Tiow does  he  proceed?  Not  by  accounting  for 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  what  he  n^.uft  needs  efteem 
the  mod  inveterate  error  that  ever  was:  but  by 
laying  together  a  number  of  circumftances,  from  an- 
cient flory,  to  prove  the  adions  of  Ofiris  and  Sefof- 
tris to  be  greatly  alike  j  and  a  number  of  circum- 
ftances from  ancient  fable,  to  prove  that  the  Gods, 
whom  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  fame  with  Ofiris,  were 
about  the  age  of  Sefoftris.  So  that  all  the  evidence 
brought  by  this  illuftrious  writer  amounting,  at  moft, 
but  to  difficulties  againft  the  beft  eftabhfned  fact  of 
hiftory,  if  vv^e  can,  confiftently  v;ith  the  diftindt 
pcrfonality  and  diiierent  ages  of  thefe  two  heroes, 

fairly 
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fairly  actount  for  the  fimilar  aftions  recorded  of 
them ;  and  for  the  low  age,  as  delivered  by  the  my- 
thologifts,  of  thofe  grecian  Gods  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  egyptian  Ofiris ;  if,  I  fay,  this  can 
be  done,  the  reader  is  defired  to  obferve,  that  all  is 
done  that  can  reafonably  be  required  for  the  con- 
futation of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  hypothefis,  and  for 
reinflating  the  ancient  hiftory  of  their  diftin(fl  per- 
fonality  in  its  former  credit. 

But  I  Iliall  do  more ;  i .  I  fhall  fhew  from  the 
religious  conftitutions  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  that 
the  incidental  errors  which  the  Ancients  fell  into, 
concerning  thefe  two  heroes,  (of  which  errors  our 
author  has  taken  the  advant-^.^c,  to  run  them  into 
one)  were  fuch  as  hardly  any  circumfpeftion  cou|d 
^void, 

2.  And  flili  further,  thdi  the  identity  of  Ofiris 
and  Sefoftris,  in  its  necelTary  confequences,  con- 
tradifts  Scripture,    and   the    nature   of 

THINGS. 

II.  I  proceed  then  to  a  particular  examination 
of  this  famous  proof  of  the  identity,  as  it  is  col- 
Itdled  and  digeiled  by  the  learned  Mafter  of  the 
Charter-houfe. 

"lil  obfervation  I  fliall  make  upon  it  is, 
•that,  Ly  the  fame  way  of  arguing,  one  might  in- 
corporate almolt  any  two  heroes,  one  meets  with, 
in  ea:-ly  and  remote  hiftory.  For  as  our  great  en- 
glifh  poet  well  obferves, 

"  Heroes    are  much  the  saivie,    the   point's 

agreed, 
^'  From  Macedonia's  madiriSn  to  the  Swede-, 

"  The 
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*'  The  whole  ftrange  purpofe  of  their  lives,  to  find, 
*'  Or  make  an  enemy  of  all  mankind. 


To  fhew  the  reader  how  eafily  this  feat  may  be 
performed,  I  will  take  any  two  of  our  own  Mo- 
narchs,  that  come  firft  into  my  thoughts, — King 
Arthur,  for  inftance,  and  William  the  Con- 
queror. And  now  let  him  only  imagine,  when 
arts  and  empire  have  learnt  to  travel  further  Weft, 
and  have  left  Great  Britain  in  the  prefent  condition 
of  Egypt,  fome  future  Chronologer  of  America, 
labouring  to  prove  thefe  Heroes  one  and  the  fame, 
only  under  two  different  names,  by  fuch  kind  of 
Arguments  as  this : 

1.  Arthur  and  William,  were  both  great 
warriors. 

2.  Both  were  of  fpurious  or  uncertain  birth. 

3.  Both  were  in  the  management  of  public  affairs 
in  their  early  youth. 

4«  Both  came  from  France  to  recover  Britain 
from  the  Saxons. 

5.  Both  proved  viftorious  in  their  expedition. 

6.  Both  got  the  crown  of  Britain  by  ele6lion,  and 
not  by  defcent. 

7.  Both  had  other  dominions,  befides  Britain, 
to  which  they  fucceeded  by  right  hereditary. 

8.  Both  went  frequently  on  military  expeditions 
into  France. 

9.  Both 
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Q.  Both  warred  there  with  various  fuccefs. 

10.  Both  had  hah"  brothers,  by  the  mother,  who, 
beino-  made  very  powerful,  and  proving  guilty  of 
manifold  extortions  and  a6ls  of  injuftice,  were 
puniflied  by  them,  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

11.  Both  had  rebellious  fons  or  nephews,  whom 
they  met  in  the  field,  fought  with  in  perfon,  and 
fubdued. 

12.  Both  reigned  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

13.  And  both  died  in  War. 

When  our  Chronologer  had  been  thus  fuccefsful 
with  his  argument  from  fnnilar  circumfrances,  (as 
in  the  cafe  of  Oftris  and  Sefoftris)  it  is  odds  but 
he  would  go  on  ;  and  to  fettle  a  chronology  which 
made  for  fome  other  hypothefis  he  had  in  view,  he 
would  next  attempt  to  prove,  from  Jimilitude  of 
Ttames,  as  before  from  fimilitude  of  a5lions^  that 
William  the  Conqueror  and  William  the 
Third,  another  Conqueror,  were  but  one  and  the 
fame,  (as  in  the  cafe  of  Sefoftris  and  Sefac. ) 

Here  the  number  of  fimilar  circumftances,  in 
the  lives  of  Arthur  and  William,  are,  evidently, 
more  charafteriftic  of  one,  then  thofe  in  the  hif- . 
tory  of  Ofiris  and  Sefoftris.  Yet  we  know  that 
Arthur  and  William  were  really  two  different  men 
of  two  very  diftant  ages.  This  will  fhew  the  cri- 
tics the  true  value  of  this  kind  of  evidence  -,  and 
ihould  reafonably  difpofe  them  to  much  caution  in 
building  upon  it. 

II. 
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II. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  that  the  nature  of  the  con- 
formity between  Oiiris   and  Sefoftris   is,  in  fomc 
refpedts,  very  different  from  that  between  Arthur 
and  William.     I  grant  it  is  foj  and,  from  thofe 
refpefts,  fhall  now  fliew,  how  the  miftaken  indentity 
of  Ofiris  and  Sefoftris  may  be  certainly  detected. 
For  I  go  on,  and  fay,  though  from  this  inftance 
it  be  feen,  that   a  greater  agreement  might  well 
happen  in   the  lives  of  two  ancient  Heroes,  than 
can  be  found  in  thofe  of  Ofiris  and  Sefoftris,  while 
their  diftind:  perfonaiity  was  acknowleged   to  be 
very  certain   and  real ;  yet,  in  their  cafe,  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  there  are  peculiar  and  fpecific  cir- 
cumftances  of  fimilitude,  which   could  not   arife 
from  that  general  conformity  between  the  aftions 
of  two  men  of  the  fame  quality  and   charader; 
but  muft  be  allowed  to  have  had  their  birth  from 
fome  fancied  identity.     For  feveral  of  the  actions, 
given  to  both,  agree  only  to  the  time  of  one :  I  mean 
as  Antiquity  hath  fixed  their  times.    Thus,  the  vaft 
conquefts  over  Afia  agree  well  with  the  time  of  Se- 
foftris, but  very  ill  with  the  time  of  Ofiris:  and, 
again,  the  invention  of  the  moft  common  arts  of 
life,  agree  very  well  with  the  time  of  Ofiris,  but 
very  ill  with  that  of  Sefoftris.     However,  from  this 
conformity  in  their  ftory,  Sirllaac  concludes  Ofiris 
and  Sefoftris  to  be  the  fame.     And  fo  far  we  muft 
needs  confefs,  that  it  feems  to  have  arifen  from 
fome  kind  of  identity;  a  famenefs  of  perfon,  or  a 
famenefsof  name.     This  great  writer  contends  for 
the  firft ;  but  as  the  firft  contradids  and  fubverts 
all  Antiquity,  if  the  afcribed  conformity  of  actions 
can   be  well  accounted  for   from   their  identity  of 
name^  and  that  indentity  be  proved  very  probable 
from  ancient  ftory,  the   reader  will  conclude  that 

the 
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the  fabulous  conformity  had  its  rife  from  thence; 
and,  confequently,  that  all  Sir  Ifaac's  arguments 
for  their  identity  of  perfon  make  directly  agaihft 
him.  For  if  the  conformity  arofe  from  identity  of 
name^  they  were  two  perfons.  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
fliew  all  this  in  as  few  words  as  I  am  able. 

I.  It  was  an  old  Egyptian  cuftom,  as  we  learn 
from  Diodorus  Siculus,  to  call  their  later  Heroes 
by  the  name  of  their  earlier   Gods.     This  hifto- 
rian  having  fpoken  of  the  celestial  Gods,  ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptians,  adds,  '^hey  held,  that 
hejides  thefe^  there  were  other  earthly  Gods,  born 
mortal;    who,    through   their  wifdom^    and  commoft 
benefits  to  mankind,  had  acquired  immortality  ;  that 
fome  of  thefe  had  been  kings  of  Egypt  -,  and  that  part 
^ot  NEW  NAMES,  being  called  after  thofe  of  the  ce- 
leflial  Gods  ;  and  part  kept  their  own  "\     But  this 
cuftom  of  calling  the  later  Heroes  after  the  names 
of  their  earlier  Gods,  was  not  peculiar  to  Egypt. 
Scripture  informs  us,  that  the  AfTyrians  did  the 
fame.     And  the  pradice  muft  needs  have  been 
general     For,  as  we  have  lliewn,  the  original  ufe 
of  it  was  to  fupport  nafcent  hero-worfhip ".     But 
there    was  another   caufe,  more  peculiar   to  early 
F/>"ypt',  and  that  was  the  doftrine  oi  tranfmigration: 
For  it  being  thought  that  the  fame  foul  pafled  fuc- 
cellively  into  many  human  bodies;  when  they  faw 
an   eminent  Charadler  ftrongly   refembiing  fome 
ancient  Hero,  they  were  inclined  to  fancy  it  the  old 

uduvctalai;.  uv  evitf?  k^  ^aai>^i7i  yilcviva.^  Kciix  rr,)i  A'tyvrfl^v,  ixiQi^iAYii" 
iV3iA.cvu'V  y  avTuJh  T»va^  [At  o//-aiy/xaj  wa^x^iv  Tor?  tf^ai'ic»j>  T»»«;- 
i'  iSiut  tay^rtitivcn  'a^oa-niOQiut — 1.  l.  p.  8.  Steph,  ea, 

*  See  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  b.  iJi.  f.  6. 

bufy 
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bufy  foul,  which  had  taken  up  its  refidence  in  a 
new  habitation :  and  therefore  very  equitably  ho- 
noured the  prefent  Hero  with  the  name  of  the  paiL 
This  reafon^  Tacitus  tells  us,  the  Egyptians  gave 
for  the  great  number  of  Hercules's  —  "  §>uem 
*'  SJierciikm'\  indigent  [^gyp^^^]  ortum  apud  fe  i^ 
"  antiquifimum  perhiknt,  eofque  qui  pofiea  ^^x\  vir- 
"  tute  fuerint^  in  cognomentum  ejus  adfcitos''.'* 
This  was  fo  notorious  that  Sir  Ifaac  could  not  help 
owning,  it  v/as  their  way  to  give  one  common  name 
to  feveral  men.  Nay  even  the  leaft  corporeal  re- 
femblance  was  fometimes  fufficient  to  fet  this  fuper- 
ftition  on  work,  and  produce  the  effed  in  queftion  -, 
as  we  find  from  the  fame  Diodorus's  account  of  the 
Grecian  Bacchus.  He  tells  us,  that  when  Cadmus 
the  Egyptian  v/as  come  into  Greece,  and  his 
daughter  Semele  had  a  fpurious  fon  dying  in  his 
infancy,  whofe  perfon  refem.bled  the  images  of 
Ofiris,  the  grandfather,  after  having  confulted  the 
Oracle,  (whofe  approbation  was  contained  in  the 
advice,  to  ohferve  the  cujtoms,  of  his  fathers)  called 
him  Bacchus,  one  of  the  names  of  Ofiris  •,  paid 
divine  honours  to  the  embalmed  carcafe  \  and  pro- 
claimed abroad,  that  Osiris  had  chofen  to  come 
once  more  amongft  men  under  this  infantine  ap- 
pearance P.    From  this  cuftom  of  giving  the  names 

»  Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  60. — Omnes,  qui  recevantfortiter,  Hhrcu- 
LEs  vociibantur,  fays  Varro  likewife  (as  quoted  by  Servius.) 

P  Ka'S):AO»  EX  0«Siyv  t^.a.  nrZv   AlyvTrllav,  ymr^sai  crv*  aJ-^^oiq   te«- 
WK  K^.  Z=ju.6Xrv  ■    Tuinnv  hi  vtto  ra  oT.volt   <pha.pt\aa.v,    ifxvo'j   ymaBjiif 

TOP  "Qci^iv  yilovivui  nofAii^f  .ri "  C^cjcyoviTch^t  ^  a«  tlu()hui  to  tc4c?tcv, 
s'iTe  Tuii  ^-cuv  ftrj  ^BhoiA-ituiLt  £i't£  t>;?  (pys-rW?  fi*)  cvyK'^iticrr.q.  Kaiifto* 
<)E  alcrQijAevov  To  yeyo^oj,  >tj  y(^rriai/.ot  'i^(,P,x  $iul'.^t7f  Ta  tcjv  'calECi.f 
yjjMfjLU  ^^vai!icrac-9ui  Tc  to  (?fi^'^  >^  Tac  xa£r««cr5rf  avTu  'sciricotcrtai 
Siwi«?,   wf  Iwi^a-ziictj  Ti»c<  xatT*  etiS^w-a^  'Cc-i§iJ©-   yiyi\r.-ffA\%i'  lli>' 

L  p.  14. 

Vol.  Ill,  S  c^ 
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of  celebrated  perfonages  of  high  antiquity  to  later 
men,  who  reiembled  them  in  qualities  either  of 
mind  or  body,  it  was,  that  they  not  only,  out  of 
honour  to  Sefoftris,  called  him  Ofiris,  but,  out  of 
contempt  and  hatred,  gave  Moses  the  name  of 
Typhon,  as  appears  from  fome  later  accounts  of 
this  Typhon,  when  they  had  now  jumbled  Mofes 
and  him  into  one;  as  they  had  done  their  Bacchus's, 
Herculus's,  and  Minos's-,  and  as  they  were  very 
near  doing,  by  Ofiris  and  Sefoftris.  The  accounts, 
I  mean,  are  thofe  which  we  find  in  Plutarch, 
of  Typhon's  flying  feven  days,  and  begetting, 
after  his  efcape,  two  fons,  Jerusalem  and  Ju- 
D^us ''.  And  further  that  this  Typhon  was  the  fon 
of  Ifaac,  and  of  the  race  of  Hercules '. 

^  Caufes  like  thefe  could  not  fail  to  make  this  cuf- 
tom  very  durable,  amongft  a  people  not  at  all 
given  to  change.  And  in  faft,  we  find  it  continu- 
ed even  to  the  time  of  Cleopatra,  who  affefled  to 
be  called  the  new  Isis%  as  her  brother  was  call- 
ed the  NEW  Bacchus'.  At  length  it  became  fo 
general  as  to  have  no  meafure  but  the  fancy  of 
every  particular.  For  I.ucian,  defending  the  ex- 
ceffive  compliments  he  had  given  to  one  Panthea, 
whofe  form  he  had  compared  to  the  images  of  the 
Goddeffes,  juitifies  himfelf  by  examples  i  and  a- 
mongfl:  the  reft,  by  that  of  Egypt;  IJhall  not  infifi 
(lays  he)  upon  the  pra^ice  of  the  Egyptians,  who, 
though  they  be  the  mojt  religious   of  all  people,  yet 

'   "~"  fTTf  oiy  Tw  Tvi^uvi  tjj»  tpvy-iiv  iTpiu  riiA.s^et<;  yf.'^cr^xtt  x.xt  cu^eUx 
»  ?hf.  hi  Ant.  '    J)if,d,  Sic,  I.  1. 

employ 
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employ   the  names  of  their  Gods  even  to  fatieiy  mid 

To  apply  this  praftice  to  the  cafe  of  the  Heroes 
inqueftion.  Ofiris  was  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the 
Egyptians;  and  the  Founder  of  their  Monarchy. 
Sefoftris  vaftly  extended  andenobL-d  their  Empire; 
and  was,  at  the  fame  time,  author  of  many  bene- 
ficial inilitutions.  Now  if  ever  an  occafion  greater 
than  ordinary  prefented  itfelf,  of  putting  in  pradice 
the  cuftom  of  honouring  later  Heroes  with  the 
name  of  the  more  early,  it  was  here,  where  the  re- 
femblance  was  fo  remarkably  ilrong.  And  if  what 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  fays  be  true,  that  Sefoftris 
fprung  from  Ofiris  ",  there  was  ftill  a  farther  occa- 
fion of  giving  the  later  Hero  the  name  .of  his  firfl 
progenitor.  However,  that  it  was  given  him  is 
highly  reafonable  to  fuppofe.  And  this  fuppofition 
will  clearly  account  for  all  that  ingrafted  iiivenefs 
from  which  Sir  Ifaac  hath  inferred  their  identity. 

For  when  now  they  had  given  to  both,  the  fame 
name;  not  diftinguifhed,  as  were  their  Thoths  or 
Hermes's  ^,  (another  famous  inftance  of  this  ge- 
neral cuftom)  by  the  addition  of  firfi  and  fecond, 
Pofterity  would  frequently  confound  them  with  one 
another;    and,    in   this  confulion,    inadvertently 

rroTiBelon  uvo^xtwriy  ct?  xe'cov  e7rtvja,Yy.£>4f?.  Pro  Biaj.  in  fin. 

aCrk  [SeVwr^*;]  'ao7.vli'-ui.     Ja'mon.  ad  Gen:es,  p.  31. 

7  The  hiftorles  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Kermes  £re  as  inuch 
confounded  with  one  another  as  thofe  of  Cfiris  and  Sefoftris  ; 
and  from  the  fame  caufs  5  yet,  \  imagine,  the  diftinftion  0^  firji 
and  fecond  wili  hinder  any  ffiie  from  fuppofmg  them  tu  be  the 
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give  the  adlions  of  Ofiris  to  Sefoftris,  and  of  Se- 
foftris  to  Ofiris.  But  taking  nothing  from  either, 
both  their  hiftories  would  foon  become  the  fame. 
And  as,  in  this  mutual  transferring  of  one  another's 
aftions,  feveral  were  given  to  both,  entirely  dif- 
cordant  to  cither's  age,  we  are  enabled  to  dilcover 
the  true  caufe  of  this  conformity ;  and  thereby  to 
prove,  that  that,  which  it  is  plainly  feen  might  be, 
really  was,  the  caufe. 

I.  Thus  Ofiris  (becaufe  Sefoftris  was  fo)  is  made 
a  great  conqueror,  at  a  time  when  Egypt  was  but 
jull  emerging  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  into  civil 
policy,  and  long  before  feveral  of  thofe  nations, 
he  was  faid  to  conquer,  had  a  being.  But  this 
feems  to  be  one  of  the  lateft  corruptions  in  their 
hiftory.  Herodotus  giving  none  of  thefe  conquefts 
to  Ofiris,  but  to  Sefoftris  only:  whence  I  colleft, 
it  was  the  product  of  fome  age  between  him  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  gives  them  to  Ofiris  with 
all  their  circumftances,  and  fupported  by  the  evi- 
dence of  pretended  ancient  monuments'".  It  ap- 
pears too,  to  have  been  a  Grecian  addition,  and  at 
a  time  v/hen  it  was  the  faftiion  to  make  their  fables, 
fyftematical\     For  we  are  told  ^  (and  the  tale 

was 

*  The  columns  at  Nyfa  in  Arabia. 

<tjKi7^a.  iii^iuacx-vlo,  »o  Tor?  'TC-^oKXjo-^^.rsfjux.cn  'ssciKi'kox;  itil^xyuoy.a-ocv,  t«({ 
tuy  ^J9w>  5^^ova.i"?,  ^ihynv  eTtvoavTij  -nravloia/j  £7roix*AAc;v.  Pbilo,  Bib, 
apud  Eiifeh.  Prap.  Euattg.  1.  i.  c.  lo. 


''   —  To*   ^   av  "OtTj^tv  (pcta)  to,   xola  tjjh  '  Aiyvirlai  xala.rvcra.v'ieti 
Kj    T'^'J   Tuv  oA«»    nyr,Lt,ona.\i  '  lerioi    tvj   yvvanKt    taa^scdotlK,    tc/.vtyi    (/.it 

«,y»j-/)f    tt;    vp"   OI.VTOV  %Jgaf    Hoai^sa  —  £7^^/x£^>5(3t;   Ti  Ta|a!i    tu9 
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was  apparently  framed  for  no  other  end  than 
to  connedl  this  God  with  the  reft  of  the  Col- 
lege) that,  when  Ofiris  made  this  expedition,  he 
took  Silenus  with  him  as  his  Governor;  that  he 
appointed  Ifis,  Queen-regent  in  his  abfence  ;  and 
Hermes  her  Privy-counfellori  Hercules  he  made 
General  of  his  army,  and  Neptune,  admiral  of 
his  fleet.  And,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
compleat  the  cortege,  he  took  with  him  a  com-, 
pany  of  dancers  and  fingers ;  amongft  which  were 
nine  lively  girls  more  particularly  eminent  -,  with 
the  king's  brother,  as  mafter  of  the  maids,  at 
their  head  •,  and  thefe  truly  were  to  pafs  for  Apollo 
and  the  nine  Mufes.  This  quaint  improvement  on 
an  Egyptian  blunder,  by  fome  driveling  greek 
mythologift",  as  rank  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  chief 
circumftances  on  which  our  illuftrious  author  hath 
thought  fit  to  fupport  his  Chronology.  And  that 
which  is  the  mere  reprefentation  of  an  old  raree- 
iliew  of  the  Court  of  king  Ofiris,  brought  by  fome 
ilroler  out  of  Egypt  into  Greece,  is  made  an  authen- 
tic record  to  afcertain  the  true  age  of  all  their 
Heroes.  I  am  fully  fupported  in  the  conje6ture, 
that  the  tale  of  Ofiris's  conquefts  was  invented  in 
fome  ag-e  between  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
by  the  teftimony  of  two  of  the  fobercft  and  moft 
accurate  of  the  Greek  writers,  Strabo  and  Arrian ; 
who  exprefsly  tell  us,  that  the  ftories  of  Bacchus's 
and  Hercules's  exploits  in  the  Indies  were  invented 

ov'ja^ivccq    otSiw,    x^    Kccrtx.   to.   a.'h'Ka.    •ai'Ka.iOiv^ji.iva.Cj    toe;    n^y^oa.    tojj 

ti(p  tf  K^  M8o-riyeTr:v  uvrlv  mo^j-ccc^ui.    1.  i.  p.   lO,   I  1. 

•=  The  very  learned  Cafaubon,  fpeaking  of  the  fables,  v/hich 
concern  Bacchus  with  the  Nymphs  and  Mufes,  fays,  £//  enim 
Gracanicec  'uanitatis  hoc  quoque  im<entum,  Bacchicas  in  majuj 
fm^er  attolkniium.     De  Satyrica  Poefi,  p.  41. 

S  3  by 
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by  the  Macedonians  to  aggrandize  the  glory  of 
Aiex^.nder".  The  Egyptians  had  prepared  the 
materials,  and  made  them  fit  for  ufe,  by  confound- 
ing Ofiris  and  Sefollris,  under  the  common  name 
of  Bacchus. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  Sefoftris  (becaiife  Ofiris 
was  fo)  is  made  the  inventor  of  arts,  and  the  civili- 
zer  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  to  whom  he 
dehvered  the  firft  rudiments  of  ohcy  and  Religion, 
many  ages  after  they  had  ertfted.  a  flounlhing  and 
powerful  Empire.  An  inconfiitence  fo  glaring, 
that  the  ancient  critics  feeing  thefe  things  recorded 
of  Sefoilri.;,  reafonably  underftood  Ofins  to  be 
meant.  This  doubtlefs  made  Ariftotle  fay  "  that 
Stfollris  was  many  ages  before  Minos :  yet  Eufebius 
places  Minos  in  the  times  of  the  Judges  And  in 
the  twelfth  dynafty  of  Africanus,  Seioftris  is  made 
to  reign,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Scaliger  *^, 
in  the  1392  year  of  the  Julian  period  •,  that  very 
point  of  time  on  which  the  extravagant  chronology 
of  Egypt  had  thrown  Ofiris.  But  there  is  a  paiTage 
in  lEXvan  which  proves  itill  miOre  exprefly  that  the 
Ancients  fometimxs  underftood  Ofiris  by  Sefoftris. 
^he  Egyptians  (fays  this  hiftorian)  affirfn  tkat  Mercury 
taught  Sejojlris  his  laws  ^ :  and  that  Mercury  the 

^  Arrian,  1.  v.  c  3.  Strabo,  I.  ii.  p.  771.  and  1.  xv.  p. 
I0©6 — 7.      Cafaub.    ed.    Ka.1  rd  vig]  'H^a.HMii<;  ^t   Jtai  AtwuVy, 

iTi  ac^l  'B.^a.rosr^inr,!;,  o-irifot  kuI  [AV^Mvi,  xaSidnri^  Kcc\  Tct  ixaQO.  tcTs 
"lAA-zis-;!-.      Strab.  1.  xv. 

Tol.  ].  vii.  CIO. 

'   Vide  Marpam  Can.  Chron.  Secul  X.  tit.  Nilus  Rex. 

2  QajTiV   AlyviftKii  'Zteruf^i»   zju./   'Fptxa  ret   K(uy.»   l^'fJifcraS^vai » 

Vur.  Hijl.  1.  xii.  c.  4. 

con- 
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contemporary  of  Ofiris  was  here  meant,  is  feen  by 
another  pairage  of  t-liis  hiftorian,  where  the  fame 
thing  is  iaid  of  all  the  Egyptians  in  general,     ^he 

Egyptians  boafi  that  Mercury  taught  them  their 
laws  *". 

But  though  miftake  gave  birth  to  this  corrup- 
tion in  the  Egyptian  hiftory,  yet,  without  doubt, 
it  was  a  national  vanity  which  fupported  it.  For 
we  are  told  by  Diodorus',  who  made  coUeflions 
from  their  hiftory,  that  the  reafon,  affigned  by  the 
Egyptians  for  that  famous  military  expedition, 
which  they  had  transferred  from  Sefoftris  to  Ofiris, 
was  the  Hero's  beneficent  purpofe  of  carrying  the 
new  inventions  of  corn  and  wine  to  all  the  favap-e  in- 
habitants of  the  earth;  whom  it  v/as  his  purpofe  to 
reduce  from  a  (late  of  Nature,  to  Political  fociety. 
The  intelligent  reader  fees  plainly,  that  the  de- 
fign  of  this  ftory  was  to  do  honour  to  Egypt,  as 
the  common  benefadrefs  of  mankind.  I'hough  I 
will  not  deny,  that  the  extravagance  of  the  conceit, 
at  the  fame  time,  Ihews  how  much  they  were  at  a 
lofs  for  a  reafonable  caufe  of  fo  early  an  expedi- 
tion. The  difficulty  of  all  this  did  not  efcape  the 
Sicilian.  Ke  frankly  owns,  there  is  a  vail  dif- 
cordancy  and  confufionin  the  accounts  of  Ifis  and 
Ofiris''.  What  feems  ftrange  to  me  is,  that  this 
did  not  lead  him  to  the  caufe  here  explained,  when 

klyvTiMi   (pearl   "UTsc^    '£cp,a  ra  vi^'.^/.a  hciJ.iis-ii^:',iXi.      lib.  xiv. 

c.  34- 

'   Toy  t£  '  Ocririy   ^Jynatv,    uT'u^io   Ivsi^yilhZcv  'l-j\<x,  tu    ^iXi^o^m,    rptx.~ 

ff'Ttipoi  Tfc'  Ts  ■u:v-\'.H  Kj  x^tOiia  y.a.P'u'a.   1.  1.  p.  I  O. 
f 

p.   15. 

S  4  he 
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he  had  (o  well  unraveled  the  like  confufion  in  the 
parallel  cafe  of  Hercules  and  Alcaeus.  Their  ftory 
had  been  difordered,  like  this  of  Ofiris  and  Sefof- 
tris,  from  Alcieus's  taking  the  name  of  Hercules. 
But  Diodorus,  by  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning'  I 
have  here  employed  to  afcertain  the  diverfity  of 
Ofiris  and  Sefoftris,  (hews  that  Alcajus  and  Hercules 
were  different  men-,  namely,  from  actions,  given 
to  Alcaeus,  which  could  not  belong  to  his  age. 
But  thefe  beingof  different  nations,  theoneaGreek, 
the  other  an  Egyptian  •,  this  circumftance  afforded 
him  an  opening  which  he  wanted  in  the  cafe  of  Ofi- 
ris and  Sefoftris,  who  were  both  Egyptians. 

And  here  let  me  obft-rve,  that  this  ancient  prac- 
tice of  calling  later  heroes  by  the  name  of  earlier, 
whether  of  their  own  or  of  foreign  countries, 
brought  ftill  greater  confufion  into  fome  other  of 
their  hiftories  •,  making  the  Ancients  themfelves 
imagine  a.n  idcrJiiy  where  none  was  ^  as  in  Bacchus, 

^axXr/5  cviiriyxviCJCilQ  rov  'S^oi;  tu;  yiyciila.s  'sroA£//>ov,  (pixa-l  Tl  yn 
(jLw:/(/.u);  a.^[/,6rlcti/  yshiiyriKzvcci  ry;  y'.yccPiciq  acclu.  rriv  *jA»«iaii,  yiv  ot 
E>'Ar,ni  (pciCiv  YlfU)t7\ici  yina^cA,  yviia,  -zrjpoTepov  twv  Tq^uHkum  '  otXha 
ft.aXT'.ov,  uq  avroi  T^eyaai,  x.oc[a,  r  v  t^  a^)(^nc  y=vBffiv  tui/ cfjii^wtruv,  air 
txe;iiy,?  (/.iv  ya^  'usa^  Atyvrfiioi^  'nr,  xoc\n^ibfjiiia-^cn  irXi'^u  ruv  jji^v^tui/f 
OLito  Si  ruv  T^i.'V«&;»  iXuriu  tk/V  p^iXiwv  x^  diaxoo-iwr,  of/.oiu;:  o:  To,  ve 
^o'TTuMv  iCj  T'fiv  ?^icvtrjv  Tcu  'C7«A5ii4)  CTpVciv  H^ockKh,  o>a  To  to]  EXft- 
*aj  ry?  %f»s?  |M.y;9rw  tm  otiKuv  Ivfr.yJvw,  ry?  aiSf-wva?  tsk  jm.6» 
EvXok;  a^vviaoai  ra?  ccvTp.ucflofxhiii;,  ra^  ol  aop!x.7(;  tuiv  Sr/clo/i/  cKi' 
'TTccrx^isii;  y^^'fta^cci  ^ — aviA^;>ive't]i  ^l  nTi  vjr  cvruiy  ?\eyofAtvon;  x^  t»!» 
fOK^cc  roT;  E?\Ky,fftv  ix  'aoWi„v  ^covujp  'nja,^ocoidofA.iyr,v  (pr'i/,riv,  oTi  x«- 
Qccfio.!)  TYiM  yxv  ruv  ^rjo'iuv  ETroijjaj^  HfJ^xAvj?.  oTTEP  fji.r,vjt[j.uq  ot^fxirlur 
rci)  ysyoiOTi  a)(f.iov  xci\a.  t«?  T^fci'^ii)?  ;i(;^ova;,  ots  t«  roAsiVa  f/,j^>)  rr/j 
<nxiifA,ivr,<;  iZ,riiji.i^oPio  yiu^y'iuK;  t^  urcAEO-t,  iC  wA-fiSi*  ruv  KoiloiKevvuv 
I'/jV  yji^f^uv  -ZBaiz/ap/y.  ^aAAoi*  av  wf j-ttsu'  To)  ytyovsri,  xciloe,  ra?  ac^x'i" 
**?  Xfc/Ka?  Triv  yifjisgaam  t»)?  p^a.'jac,  xalicrj^tiop^fyiuv  eVi  rw^ .a'.H^uiiuiv 
vvo  ra    crAnSy?    tw»    S'/j^ia-i/    x)    ptiiAira    xala    Tr^ji  ".Aiyvw^ii   si'i   t>;v 

Vire^XitfJ.ivr,y  ^ut^ai  l^f^^i  =jy  yyy  f'g-fJ^CiJ  «£■«*  >jj  SkjjJ^V!.  lib.  1. 
jp.    li,     15, 

Neptune, 
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Neptune,  Hercules,  Mars,  Venus,  Minos,  &c. 
which  popular  miftakes  Sir  Ifaac  employs  to  fup- 
port  another  imaginary  identity  that  they  never 
dreamt  of. 

From  this  ftatc  of  Antiquity  I  would  infer  thefe 
two  things.  Firfl,  that,  notwithftanding  the  con- 
formity in  the  hiftories  of  Ofiris  and  Sefoftris,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  reality  of  their  diftinit 
perfonalities,  becauie  the  fame  kind  of  fimilitude, 
arifmg  from  the  fame  miflake,  is  found  in  the  hif- 
tories  of  many  other  ancient  heroes  confeffedly  dif- 
tind.  Secondly,  that  there  muft  have  been,  in 
Antiquity,  feme  very  convincing  proofs  of  the 
real  diverfity  of  Ofiris  and  Sefoltris,  to  keep  them, 
as  it  did,  perpetually  feparate,  notwithftanding  the 
famenefs  in  their  hiftories ;  when  the  like  kind  of 
conformity  had  melted  tvv^o  or  more  Bacchus's, 
JHercules's,  Mjnos's,  into  one, 

On  the  whole  then,  I  have  fliewn,  that  a  fame- 
nefs of  name  is  fufficient  to  account  for  the  original 
of  the  conformity  in  the  hiftory  of  Ofiris  and  Selb- 
ftris  ;  and,  having  done  this,  I  have  done  all  that 
is  needful  to  afcertain  their  diverfity  of  ■perfon:  there' 
being  nothing  to  oppofe  to  the  full  teftimony  of 
ancient  hiftory,  which  declares  for  their  diverfity, 
befides  this  conformity  of  a6tions. 

But  I  have  done  more :  I  have  fhewn,  that  a 
famenefs  of  name  was,  in  faft,  the  only  caufe  of 
that  conformity  •,  and,  confequently,  that  their 
perfons  were  really  different.  That  it  could  be 
only  ?i  famenefs  of  name.,  I  think,  appears  evidently 
from  the  giving  to  each  hero,  a6tions  unfuitable 
to  his  age  ;  as  great  conquefts  to  Ofiris,  and  civil 
inventions  to  Sefoftris.     For  I   perfuade  myfelf, 

(though 
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(though  Sir  liaac  be  obliged,  for  the  fake  of  his 
hypothefis,  partly  to  fupport,  and  partly  to  pal- 
liate, this  convincing  circumftance)  no  one  can, 
in  good  earneft,  believe  that  Egypt  was  indeed, 
emercring  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm  at  the  time  in 
which  he  places  Sefoftris.  'Tis  true,  if  men  will 
yet  fuppofe  fo,  I  have  no  better  argument  againft 
it  than  the  Bible  :  and  how  far  the  credit  of  that 
will  go  in  this  enlightened  age  is  not  very  eafy  to 
guefs.  In  a  word,  fuch  unfuitable  aftions  afcribed 
to  each,  nothing  can  account  for,  but  a  miftaken 
identity,  arifing  from  the  famenefs  of  name-,  for 
when  this  had  advanced,  or  brought  down,  the 
real  antiquity  of  either,  the  hiftorian  was  to  fuit 
their  adions  to  the  imaginary  time.  Befides,  we 
know  they  are  not  at  all  fcrupulous  about  property, 
when  they  find  an  atchievement  in  their  way,  ca- 
pable of  doing  honour  to  a  favourite  Hero.  There 
is,  as  might  be  expefted,  a  pregnant  inllance  of 
this,  in  thehiiloryof  this  very  Sefoftris;  of  whom 
it  was  recorded,  that  he  divided  the  lands  of  Egypt 
amono-ft  the  People,  referving  an  annual  rent  to  the 
Crown"".  Now  we  are  very  certain  that  this  was 
done,  long  before  his  time,  under  the  miniftry  of 
the  Patriarch  Jofeph.  Here  the  theft  lies  open. 
While  thefe  Heroes  were  only  made  to  pilfer  from 
one  another,  there  was  fome  difficulty  to  get  them 
convifted  •,  as  where  two  cheats  are  taught  to  con- 
vey their  ilolen  goods  into  one  another's  hands,  to 
evade  a  purfuit:  but  here  an  honed  man  fteps  in 
to  make  good  his  claim,  and  proves  it  beyond  all 
exception. 

^a.aO'.ioi.  [SiVii'rfivJ  X^^)go^  ts-ov  zKxru  rf.^'xyuvo'j  dio.fiac.  >u  ano 
ruTd  T«;  Tvi.oo-v?c'i;  'osoiri^xcrOxt,  i7r>ic,^af'.(x.  u:ro(pCi^y,y  airoleXsnv  kcl\ 
snai'^M.     Heroi.  1.  ii.  C.  109. 

But 
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But  it  is  our  biifinefs  only  to  fhew  that  the  con- 
formity, in  the  hiilories  of  Ofiris  and  Sefoftris, 
may  be  well  accounted  for,  from  a  famenefs  of 
name.  Otherwife,  if  the  cafe  required  it,  we 
fhould  not  want  pofitive  arguments,  fupported  by 
the  foundeft  part  of  Antiquity,  to  prove  their  dif- 
ference of  perfon.  To  mention  one  or  two  only 
by  the  way ;  it  has  been  obferved  before  %  that, 
in  fubftituting  Hero^  to  Planet-worjhip,  the  Egyp- 
tian rulers,  in  order  to  bring  the  people  more 
eafily  into  this  later  fpecies  of  idolatry,  called  the 
Hero  by  the  name  of  a  Celejiial  God.  So  Diodorus 
fays,  that  Sol  fiyfi  reigned  in  Egypt ;  called  fo  from 
the  Luminary  of  that  name  in  the  heavens.  This 
was  the  eafier  brought  about,  becaufe  the  firft 
Civilizers,  to  gain  the  greater  authority,  pretended, 
as  was  very  natural,  to  be  ihe  Offspring  of  the  Sun", 
that  univerfal  God  of  all  the  uncivilized  people  up- 
on earth.  For  the  fame  end  likewife,  nam.ely  to 
accuftom  the  people,  even  while  in  the  pra6lice  of 
Planet-worfliip,  to  the  new  adoration,  they  turned 
the  compliment  the  other  way ;  and  called  the  Lu- 
minary by  the  name  of  the  Hero-,  the  fame 
hiftorian  telling  us  that  they  called  the  Sun^  OJi- 
ris,  and  the  Moon,  Ifis.  Now  the  end  of  this 
rr,utL.al  transferring  of  names  being  only  to 
ftrengthcn  their  new  idolatry  by  giving  it  a  fupport 
from  the  old^  it  muft  needs  be  invented  on  the  firft 
introdudion  of  hcro-worfhip.  But  hero-worlhip 
was  as  early  as  the  firft  inftitution  of  civil  policy. 
Therefore  the  ufmg  the  name  of  Ofiris  to  this  pur- 
pofc,  is  a  demonftration  that  he  was  as  early  as  fo- 
ber  Antiquity  fuppofed.  Again,  Herodotus  tells 
us,  and  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  no  Gods,  be- 
fides  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  were  worfhiped  by  all    the 

"  See  Viv.  Leg^  vol.  i.  p-  467.  i^ /eq. 
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Egyptians  in  the  fame  unvariable  manner  ^  This 
I  think  a  plain  proof  of  their  being  the  common 
benefaftors  of  all  Egypt,  in  the  invention  of  corn, 
wine,  and  civil  policy,  as  the  Egyptian  annals  de- 
liver-, their  other  Hero-Gods,  as  particular  and 
partial  benefadors,  being  worfhiped  varioully. 
But  this  fixes  them  in  their  high  Antiquity.  A- 
gain,  the  calf  and  ox  are  owned  to  be  the  peculiar 
fymbols  of  Ofiris :  but  the  Golden  Calf  I  have 
proved  to  be  an  Egyptian  fymbol ;  therefore  Ofiris, 
was,  at  leaft,  as  old  as  Moses.  And  again,  our 
great  Author  owns^,  that  the  king  who  invented 
agriculture  in  Egypt,  feems  to  have  been  worfhip- 
ed by  his  fubjeds  in  the  ox  or  calf  for  this  bcne- 
failion.  Now  the  ox  or  calf  was  the  fymbol  of 
Ofiris.  But  agriculture,  we  certainly  know,  was 
invented  before  the  time  of  Jofeph,  which  will 
bring  us  to  feek  for  Ofiris  700  years  higher  than 
Sefac,  who  is  our  author's  ancient  Ofiris  or  Sefo- 
ftris  of  Egypt. 

To  proceed :  Such  were  the  blunders  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  Ofiris  and  Sefoftris  %  of  which  Sir  Ifaac 

hath 

•  ©68?  y«?  ^ri  i  Tt?  auTtf?  eiirecvltf  ofyt-olix;  AlyvTrlioi  csQcvlai,   'vi'^r.t 

V  As  Sir  Kaac's  own  words  feem  fo  much  to  fliake  his  fyflem, 
I  fhall  quote  them  at  length.  The  loixer  part  of  Egypt  being 
yearly  cverjlcavcd  by  the  Nile,  nxjas  Jcarce  inhahired  before  the  in- 
niention  of  corn,  ivhich  made  it  u/eful :  and  the  king,  ivho  by 
this  in'Vinticn  firji  peopled  it  and  reigned  oier  it,  firhaps  the  king 
cf  the  city  Mefr,  n.vha-e  Memphis  vsas  aftericcrds  built,  feems 
to  ha-ve  been  iLorfiped  by  his  JubjeSis  after  death,  in  the  ox  or  calf 
for  this  ha.efadion,  p.  197,  198. 

^  I   npprchend    fuch    mifiakes   were  pretty    general  in   the 
traditional  accounts  of  nations,  concerning  their  early  times. 

Garcia 
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hath  taken  advantage,  to  prove  them  to  be  one  and 
the  fame.  And  it  is  certain,  as  was  faid  before,, 
that,  had  not  the  fure  records  of  Antiquity  kept 
them  feparate,  this  jumbling  of  their  aftions  into 
one  another's  hfe  had  long  ago  incorporated  them  ; 
and  left  no  room  for  Sir  liaac's  difcovery :  for  the 
Ancients  were  fond  of  running  many  into  one,  as 
appears  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  Bacchus,  whofe 
hiftory  we  come  now  to  confider. 

II.  For  Sir  Ifaac  farther  ftrengthens  the  evidence 
of  their  identity  from  Egyptian  Hiftory,  with  the 
Grecian  Mythology:  in  which  Bacchus  is  delivered 
to  us  as  the  fame  with  Ofiris:  and  Bacchus  being 
but  two  generations  earlier  than  the  Trojan  war,  the 
very  age  of  Sefoftris,  this,  in  his  opinion,  reduces 
all  three  to  one'. 

This  identity  of  Bacchus  and  Ofiris,  Diddorus 
Siculus  has  very  accurately  confuted'.  Buttodif- 
cover  the  general  caufe  of  this,  and  all  other  their 
miftaken  identities,  we  muft  trace  down  the  reli- 
gion of  Greece  from  its  original. 

It  is  a  certain  truth,  agreed  upon  by  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  writers,  that  civilized  Greece 
received  its  religion  from  Egypt.  But  the  way. 
in  which  this  commerce  was  carried  on  is  not  fo 

Garcillaflb's  hiflory  of  the  Yncas  sfFords  us  juft  fuch  another, 
inllance.  "  lis  pretendent  (fays  the  French  tranflator)  qu'un." 
*'  de  leur  Rois  fiit  un  grand  Legijiaieur.  lis  dilent  de  plus, 
*'  tju'il  fut  un  excellent  capitainf,  c^x^x  conquit  uri  grand  rcrn^re 
"  de  Pro'vinces  is'  ne  Royaums.  Mais  pour  le  tirer  de  ce  Laby*» 
"  rinte,  iis  attribuent  au  premier  Ynca  tons  ces  ch'Jes.  tant  pourpe 
"  qui  eft  de  leurs  Loix,  que  du  fondement  de  leur  Empire. 
Vol.  i.  p,  150.  ' 

'  Page  191,  »  Lib.  i.  p.  14; 

^ell 
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well  underflood.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  done  by  adopting,  and  worfhiping  the  very 
Egyptian  Gods  themfelves.  But  this  is  a  capital 
miftake.  It  was  not  till  long  after  their  tiril  ac- 
quaintance with  Egypit,  and  inftruclion  in  their 
religious  Rites,  that  they  adopted  Egyptian  Gods: 
-which  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  Ihew. 

In  the  barbarous  ages  of  Greece,  their  only 
Gods  were  thofe  natural  Divinities,  the  heavenly 
Luminaries'.  But,  on  their  firft  commerce  with 
Egypt  for  the  arts  of  policy,  they  found  there  a 
new  fpecies  of  idolatry,  the  worihip  of  dead  men; 
which  civilized  Egypt  had  invented  •,  and  which, 
as  they  improved  in  policy,  had  almoft  worlced 
out  their  firft  natural  Deities  5  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  all  other  uncivilized  nations ".  This  new  fpecies, 
the  Greeks  eagerly  embraced:  and  beginning  now 
to  take  the  Egyptian  nation  for  their  model  in  re- 
ligious as  well  as  in  civil  matters,  they  brought 
home  this  mode  of  foreign  worihip,  namely,  dead 
MEN  DEIFIED.  Thus  far  is  agreed  on  all  hands. 
The  material  queftion  is,  whether  their  objed  were 
Egyptian  hero-gods  •,  or  whether,  in  imitation  of 
that  worihip,  they  made  hero-gods  of  their  own  ? 
The  common  opinion  is  that  they  took  the  Egyp- 
tian. I  fuppofe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  muft 
needs  make  hero-gods  of  their  own  •,  and  could 
not,  at  that  time,  receive  the  other.  My  reafon  is 
this: 


The  greater  celeflial  bodies  were  Deities  in  com- 
IftOn,  as  their  influence  fenfibly  extended  over  the 
%hole  habitable  globe.  But  hero-worfhip  intro- 
duced the  new  idea  of  local  tutelary  Deities :  and 

*  See  Div.  Lr^.  vol.  i.  p.  466„  "  Id,  ih. 

this 
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this  of  neceffity.  For  thofe  Heroes  were  the  diftin- 
guifhed  benefadlors  of  their  ov/n  nation,  at  the 
cxpence,  frequently,  of  their  neighbours  :  and,  for 
fuch  benefits,  they  were  deified.  Now  feveral 
caufes  concurred  to  make  men  teach  and  think, 
that  the  care  and  providence  of  their  Heroes,  now 
become  Gods,  was  flill,  as  in  life,  confined  to  their 
own  dear  Country  :  Such  as  the  fuperior  reverence 
which  rulers  knew  the  People  would  pay  to  a  God, 
whofe  Peculiar  they  were  fuppofed  to  be :  for,  when 
undiftraded  with  other  cares,  he  would  be  fuppofed 
at  full  hberty  to  attend  to  the  minuteft  concerns 
of  his  own  People  :  Such  again,  as  the  felfilhnefs 
and  pride  of  the  worfhipers,  who  would  be  for 
ingrofTing  a  God  to  themfelvesj  and  raifing  honour 
to  their  Country  from  this  imaginary  property. 
So  that  the  opinion  of  local  tiudary  Deities^  be- 
came, at  length  one  of  the  molt  general  and  moft 
undifputed  do6trines  of  Paganifm.  It  is  delivered 
to  us,  for  fuch,  by  Plato:  yet,  as  the  origin  of 
hero  gods  from  humanity  was  to  be  kept  out  of 
fight,  he  carefully  difguifes  the  foundation  of  it. 
^he  Gods  (fays  he)  formerly  divided  the  whole  earth 
cmongfi  themfelves  by  let :  not  from  any  contention  or 
quarrel  about  their  rights  ;  for  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
they  did  not  know  what  was  fit  for  every  one''s  pecu- 
liar care  j  or  knowing  this^  that  they  fhould  endea- 
vour by  violence  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  one  another'' s 
property :  but  all  of  them  receivijig  in  an  amicable 
manner^  what  fell  to  their  fhare"^^  in  this  jiift  me- 
thod of  dijtribution,  each  refided  on  his  own  peculiar : 

^  Ta  (p',>,uv  >.xfxxvovl?i  —  Serr.  tranflates  it  —  deorum  quiTque 
prout  hominum  amore  teneretur.  I  underiland  it  —  hxz  ami- 
corum  fortiti  —  i.  e.  regions  which  belonged  to  gods  who  were 
in  unity  with  one  another. 

V/hch, 
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wbicb^  having  rendered  proper  for  our  habitation^ 
they  lead  and  fupport  us  as  JJjepherds  do  their  flocks 
end  herds  in  a  pafiure. — Every  God  therefore  having 
his  proper  allotment^  all  his  endeavours  are  employed 
to  adorn  and  benefit  his  own  ^  This  was  fo  flattering 
a  notion,  that,  in  after  times,  the  Pagans  carried 
it  even  into  their  Planet-worlhip  :  and  each  cli- 
mate was  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  proper  pro- 
tedlion  of  its  own  Star  or  Conftellation.  So  that 
the  writer  of  I'he  wifdom  of  Solojnon  feems  to  make 
this  the  diftinguilhing  mark  of  Paganifm ;  where 
praifing  the  God  of  Ifrael  for  his  ancient  mercies 
to  that  people,  he  fays,  neither  is  there  any  God  but 
thou^  that  car  eft  for  all  ^, 

Now,  fuch  a  kind  of  tutelary  God,  the  Egyptians 
would  be  fo  far  from  offering  to  others,  that  they 
•would  be  careful  to  keep  him  to  themfelves.  Hence 
the  old  praftice  of  chaining  down  their  Gods  (for 
hero-gods  were  worfhiped  by  ftatues  in  human 
form)  when  they  imagined  them  difpofed  to  ram- 
ble-, or  to  take  a  liking  to  any  of  their  neighbours. 
And  as  the  Egyptians  would  be  averfe  to  lending, 
fo  the  Greeks  would  be  as  little  inclined  to  bor- 
row j  for  they  had  now  a  race  of  Heroes  of  their 
own  •,  thofe  godlike  men,  who  had  reduced  thein 
from  a  favage  to  a  civilized  condition,  and  had 
given  them  this  very  appetite ;  the  appetite  to  ini- 

y    0£O(   ycip  a.ita.cxt  yw  •won  Kccla,   tsx;  tottSs  miXa.l^avoi',  u  xar 
'pw  (a  yocp  uv    ht^lv   i^ot  ?,oic»,   Ssk;   alvoiiv  roc  /a^iirovla,  ix.xfn;  ocvruvf 


*Ar;fa;i^>)(7a>T£s  ^lZv  Ixttvcc  iKoaf^av.      Vol.  iil.  p.  109.  Set:  Ed. 
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prove  their  policy  by  the  afllftance  of  Egyptian 
w.fdom.  As  little  too  would  their  own  Lawgivers, 
who  brought  that  wifdom  home  to  them,  be  dif- 
pofed  to  offer  them  Egyptian  Gods;  as  knowing 
how  much  ftronger  their  reverence  and  adherence 
would  be  to  Gods  made  out  of  their  own  parents 
and  fellow-citizens.  But  if  this  were  the  cafe,  Cand, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  inquiry,  it  will  be  proved  from 
fa^^  as  here  from  the  reafon  of  the  thing)  it  may 
be  aflced,  What  then  was  that  religion  which  all 
agree  the  Greeks  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  ?  I 
anfwer,  the  trade  itfelf  of  Hero-worfliip ;  or  the 
cuftom  of  deifying  their  dead  benefadors.  But 
again,  if  this  were  fo,  and  that  the  Bacchus, 
Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  &c.  firft  worfhiped  by 
the  Greeks,  were  indeed  Grecian  Deities,  it  will  be 
then  alked,  how  came  their  refemblance  to  the 
Egyptian  to  be  fo  great,  as  that  later  times  fhould 
be  generally  deceived  in  thinking  them  the  same  ? 
This  is  a  realbnable  queftion,  and  will  deferve  a 
particular  difculTion.  There  were  feveral  caufes  of 
this  refemblance. 

1.  Nothing  could  be  more  fimple  than  the  ri- 
tual of  the  firft  Planet -worjhip^  as  maybe  eafily 
collected  from  the  nature  of  that  idolatry.  But 
Hero-worjhip  neceflarily  introduced  a  great  numbei' 
of  complex  Ceremonies.  For,  the  commemorating 
the  peculiar  benefits  received  from  the  Hero-god, 
in  his  ftate  of  humanity,  would  occafion  many 
fpecific  Rites :  and  the  Ihadowing  or  concealing  his 
original  and  efpecially  the  blemifhes  in'  his  moral 
charader  would  necefTitate  the  ufe  of  allegorical. 
And  what  this  laft  fort  of  Rites  did  not  fufficiently 
cover,  the  notion  propagated  amongft  his  wor- 
fhipers  (on  which  was  founded  the  rationale  of  their 
worfliip)    was    made  to   fupply,    viz.    That  the 

Vol.  Ill,  T      '  Demons 
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Demons  or  Heros  had,  like  men,  their  inordinate 
virtues,  paflions  and  appetites.  Plutarch  in  his 
traft  Of  the  ceafing  of  the  oracles  has  a  remarkable 
paffage  to  this  purpofe.  "  There  are  in  demons,  as 
in  men,  a  difparity  in  their  virtues ;  and,  like  as 
in  the  latter  a  mixture  of  paffion  and  imperfeftion. 
Of  which,  in  fome,  we  find  only  the  faint  and  ob- 
fcure  traces  yet  remain,  as  the  dregs  of  evanid 
matter  \  in  others  the  veitiges  are  much  flronger^ 
and  indeed,  indelible:  and  of  this,  we  have  cer- 
tain marks  and  tokens  difperfed  up  and  down,  and 
preferved  in  the  facrifices,  in  the  myfteries,  and  in 
the  ancient  mythologic  tales  \"  In  like  manner, 
the  general  memory  of  the  Hero's  defcent  from 
mortals,  gave  rife  to  the  confultation  of  oi^acles 
and  adoration  of  statues  in  human  form.  Now, 
when  Greece  borrowed  of  Egypt  the  fuperftition  of 
Hero-worfhip,  they  would  of  courfe  borrow  fuch  of 
the  Rites  and  pradtices  as  were  peculiar  to  that  fu-= 
perflitioni  and  adapt  them  to  their  own  Hero-gods, 
as  bell  fuited  every  one's  charadter.  For  the  truth 
of  which  we  have  the  exprefs  teliimony  of  Herodo-. 
tus,  who  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  firft  au- 
thors of  religious-  feflivals,  procejfions,  and  offerings ; 
and  that  the  Greeks  learnt  them  of  that  people  ^.  But 
this  refemblance,  even  without  a  ftudious  apphca- 
tion  of  Egyptian  rites,  muft  have  arifen,  from  the 
very  practice  itfelf  of  Hero-worfhip  j  as  appears 
from  what  we  have  obferved  of  the  nature  of  thofe 


l.di.  c.  58. 
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ceremonies  which  Hero-worfhip  neceflarily  intro- 
duced. To  confirm  this,  we  need  only  confider 
the  cafe  of  thofe  hero-worlhipers  of  the  north 
and  weft,  the  Gauls  and  Suevi  j  who  did  not,  like 
the  Greeks,  borrow  this  mode  of  idolatry  from 
E^ypt;  being  indebted  for  it  to  nothing  but  the 
corruption  of  our  common  nature.  Now  the  Gods 
of  thofe  Barbarians,  and  the  Rites  with  which 
their  Gods  were  adored,  refembled  the  religion  of 
Greece  and  Rome  fo  exadlly,  that  thefe  polite  na- 
tions thought  the  Gods  of  the  Gauls  and  Suevi  were 
the  fame  with  their  own;  only  worftiiped  under 
different  names  \     This  was  indeed  a  grofs  mif- 

takej 

«=  Julius  Csefar  had  fo  little  doubt  of  this  matter,  that  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Gauls,  he  fays,  Deum  viaxime  Mercurium  colunt  — 
foft  hur.c,    ApoUinem  ^f  Martem   ^   Jovem  ^  Minervam. 
De  his  eandem  fere,  quam  reliqua  gentes,  hahent  opinionem,     De 
Bell.  Gall.  1.  vi.  feft.  15.     The  reafon  he  gives,  is  that  the  fe- 
veral  Gods  of  Gaul   had  altributes  correfpondent  to  thofe  of 
Greece  and  Rome.     Hence  he,  and  moft  other  writers  concluded 
them  to  be  the  fame.     So  Tacitus  obferves  of  the  Germans 
that   they   worfhiped   Mercury,    Hercules,  and   Mars,  deorum 
maxime  Mercurium  colunt  —  Herculem  ac  Martem  conceffis 
animalibus  placant.    [De  mor.  Ger.  c.  ix.]  and  fpeaking  of  the 
^ftii,  a  nation  of  the  Suevians,  he  fays,  they   worfhiped  the 
mother  of  the  Gods.  —  Ergo  jam  dextro  Suevici  maris  littore  .^- 
fiiorum  gej-.tes  adluuntur  :  qu:bus  ritus  habiiufque  Sue-vcru^:,  lingua 
Britantiica  propior.     Matrem  Deum  venerantur.     [c.  45.]  But 
this  Motherof  the  Gods  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  ancient  nor- 
thern Chronicles,  an   idol  peculiar  to  thofe  people,  called  So- 
lotta  Babba,  or  the  golden  'woman,     if'et  as  Ihe  moft  refembled 
the  Mother  If  the  Gods,  fhe  is  calhd  fo  by  Tacitus  without  any 
hefitation  :  who  yet,    in  another  place,  fpeaking  of  the   wor- 
fliip  paid  10  Caltor  and  Pollux  amongft  this  people,  gives  us 
to  underfland  by  his  exprellion  that  no  more  was  meant  than 
that  the   Germans   had   a  couple   of   Gods    whofe   attributes 
and  relation  to  one  another  bore  a  refemblance  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Dicfcuri.     "  Prscfidet  facerdos  muliebri  crnatu,  fed 
"  Deos,   Interpretatione    Romatiu,    Calloreni    Pollucemque    me- 
«*  morant."'    [c  45.]    But  what  greatly  confirms  oar  opinion  is, 
that,  when  thefe  people  were  converted  from  Faganifm,  ro  the 
T  2  Chriftian 
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take  •,  but  natural  to  fall  into  :  So  great  a  refem- 
blance  have  Heroes  of  all  times  and  places  ever 

born 

Chriftian  faith,  their  Convertifts,  who  had  the  bell  opportuni- 
ties and  fitted  occafion  to  enquire  throughly  into  the  ftate  of 
their  fiiperitition,  found  neither  Greek  nor  Roman  Gods 
amongft  them ;  but  Idols  of  their  own  growth  only.  And 
though,  indeed,  the  vulgar  herd  of  Antiquarians,  mi  fled  by  the 
Claflic  writers,  are  wont  to  fpeak  after  them,  in  this  matter, 
yet  the  moft  learned  inveftigators  of  the  hiftory  of  this  people 
exprefsly  affirm  the  contrary.  Of  whom  I  need  only  mention 
the  celebrated  Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  fays,  "  Eos  qui  a  noftris 
*'  colebantur  non  cKq  quos  Romanorum  vetuftiffimi  Jovemi 
"  Mercuriumque  dixere,  vel  quibus  Graeci  Latiumque  plenum 
"  fuperllitionis  obfequium  exfolverunt,  ex  ipfa  liquido  feria- 
"  rum  appellatione  coUigitur."  Hiji.  DanA.v'i.  But  Tacitus  has 
recorded  a  circumftance  which  fully  evinces  the  miftake  of  this 
fuppofed  identity.  For  when  he  had  told  us  that  the  Germans 
worfhiped  Mercury,  Hercules,  Mars,  &c.  he  immediately  adds 
that  they  did  not  worfhip  their  Gods  in  Temples,  nor  under  a 
Human  figure.  Ceterum  nee  cohibere  parietibus  deos,  neque 
in  uUam  humani  oris  fpeciem  affimilare  ex  magnitudine  ccelef- 
tium  arbitrantur.  [c.  ix.]  I  quote  the  words  for  the  fa^.  The 
reafon  feems  to  be  a  conjedure  of  his  own.  Now  if  the  Ger- 
mans had  borrowed  their  Mercury,  Hercules,  and  Mars  from 
Greece  and  Rome,  they  probably  would  have  worfhiped  them 
in  Temples ;  moft:  certainly,  under  a  Human  form.  And,  what 
is  ftrangeft  of  all,  Tacitus  himfelf  afterwards,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Naharvali,  feems  to  be  fenfible  of  this ;  for  having  told  us 
that  they  worfhiped  two  young  Brother-Gods,  which  the  Ro- 
mans conjedtured  to  be  Caftor  and  Pollux,  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing obfervation  as  feeming  to  diflent  from  them.  Nulla  simu- 
lacra, nullum  peregriniE  fuperftitionis  veftigium.  c.  xliii. 

A  celebrated  French  author,  M.  Freret,  has  borrowed 
and  adopted  this  fyilem.  He  holds  with  me,  that  the 
Gods  of  thefe  barbarians  were  not  the  fame  with  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Gods ;  and  that  the  millake  arofe  from  the  refem- 
blance  between  their  attributes,  which  he  Ihews,  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  done,  (and  I  fuppofe  from  the  obfervations  I  had 
made)  mufl  needs  be  alike.  "  Chaque  Dieu  dans  toute  religion 
"  Polytheifte  avoit  fon  diftrift,  fes  occupations,  fon  caraftere, 
"  &c.  Le  partage  avoit  ete  regie  fur  les  paflions  &  fur  les 
"  befoins  des  hommes  :  &  comme  leurs  palfions  &  leurs  befoins 
♦'  font  les  mcmes  par  tout,  les  departemcns  des  Dieux  barbarcs 

"  avoient 
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born  to  one  another ;  whether  they  were  lawgivers, 
warriors,  navigators,  merchants,  or  artifts.  Nor 
was  their  common  rile  from  humanity,  and  their  oc- 
cupations in  focial  life,  the  only  caufe  of  this  re- 
femblance.  There  was  another ;  viz.  their  feveral 
departments  after  they  were  become  Gods :  fome 
prefiding  over  the  elements,  as  earth,  air,  or  water; 
others  over  the  paflions  and  purfuits  of  men,  as 
love,  war,  trade,  and  the  like.  To  this  common 
refemblance  it  was  that  at  length  almoit  every  nation 

*'  avoient  neceflalrement  du  rapport  avec  ceux  des  divinites  de 
*'  la  Grece.  JI  falloit  par  tout  une  intelligence  qui  gouvern^t 
*'  le  del,  ^  qui  lancet  le  tonnerre.  11  en  falloit  d'autres  pour 
*'  gouverner  les  elemens,  pour  prelider  a  la  guerre,  au  com- 
*'  merce,  a  la  paix,  &c.  La  confoimite  des  eraplois  entrainoit 
"  une  resemblance  d'attributs :  &  c'etoit  fur  ce  fondement, 
"  que  les  Grecs  &  les  Remains  donnoieijt  les  noms  de  leurs 
**  Dieux  aux  divinites  des  Barbares," — yoiez  M.  de  la  Bkteriey 
Jes  remarques/ur  la  Germanie  de  Tacit,  p.  135. 

In  conclufion  ;  the  learned  reader  will  remark,  that  this  is  a 
fpecies  of  that  general  conformity  which  I  had  obferved  is  com- 
monly afcribed  to  imitation,  when  in  truth  its  fource  is  in  our 
common  nature,  and  the  fimilar  circumftances  in  which  the  par- 
takers of  it  are  generally  found.  Here,  again  I  have  the  pleafurp 
of  finding  this  I\l.  jFreret  agree  with  me  in  this  general  principle, 
as  before  in  the  particular  fyilem  of  polytheifm  here  advanced, 
"  II  feroit  utile,  dit  M.  Freret,  de  rafTembler  les  conformites 
*'  qui  fe  trouvent  entre  des  nations  qu'on  fait  n'avoir  jamais 
"  eu  de  commerce  enferable,  Ces  exemples  pourroient  rendre 
"  les  critiques  un  peu  moins  hardis  a  fuppofe^  qu'une  nation 
"  a  tmprunte  certains  opinions  &  certains  coutumes  d'une  autre 
*'  nation,  dont  elle  etoit  feparee  par  une  tres-grande  diftance, 
**  &  avec  qui  Ton  ne  voit  point  qu'elle  ait  jamais  eu  la  moindre 
**  communication."  See  M.  de  la  Bktene,  p.  168.  and  com- 
pare it  with  what  I  had  faid  many  years  before  at  the  end  of 
the  laft  fedlion  of  .this  4th  bopk.  When  I  refled  upon  the 
honours  of  this  kind,  which  feveral  writers  of  this  humane  nation 
have  done  me  in  fiknce,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  Murec 
fays  of  Macrobius  on  the  like  occafion,  —  ut  appareat  eum  fac- 
ticafle  eandem  artem,  quam  plerique  hoc  fieculo  faciunt>_qui  ita 
)}umani  a  fe  nihil  alienum  putant,  \iX  alienis  sque  utantur 
^c  fui^. 

T  3  pretended^ 
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pretended,  (as  we  fee  by  Diodorus)  that  the  Gods 
came  originally  from  them.  Now  if  the  Gods  of 
thefe  Barbarians,  though  different  in  name,  were 
for  this  refemblance,  miftaken  for  the  Gods  of  an- 
other people,  with  whom  they  had  no  commerce  ; 
where  was  the  wonder  that  the  Grecian  Gods,  who 
had  the  fame  name  with  thofe  of  a  people  with 
whom  Greece  held  a  perpetual  commerce,  fiiould 
for  the  like  refemblance,  be  believed  to  be  origi- 
nally Egyptian? 

2.  For,  fecondly,  when  the  Greeks  borrowed  Egyp- 
tian Rites  to  enrich  the  worfhip  of  their  Gods,  they 
borrowed  Egyptian  names  of  honour,  to  adorn 
their  perfons.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  name  of 
Bacchus,  one  of  the  appellations  of  Ofiris,  was 
given  to  the  fon  of  Semele.  Herodotus  tells  us, 
that  thefe  names  they  did  certainly  borrow ;  and, 
we  fee  by  his  account,  that  this  was  all  which,  in 
his  time,  was  pretended  to  be  borrowed  ^.  This 
obferving  hiftorian,  in  his  account  of  the  Pelafgi, 
further  confirms  this  truth,  by  a  very  curious  piece 
of  hiftory.  "  In  former  times,  (fays  he)  the  Pe- 
"  lafgi  in  their  religious  worfhip  ufed  to  facrifice 
"  of  every  thing  without  diftindlion,  to  their  Gods, 
*'  as  1  was  informed  by  the  prielfs  at  Dodona. 
*'  They  gave  neither  name  nor  furname  to  any  of 
"  their  Gods  :  for  they  had  heard  of  no  fuch  prac- 
*'  tice.  But  their  titles  were  taken  from  what  their 
f '  worfhipers  conceived  of  their  providence,  direft- 

^  i:y(Mv  l\  xj  -nranTa  ra  OYNOMATA  tuv  Q^Zv  E5  AirYnTOY 
IXi;/it/'9s  £C  ^nv  E^.'Kcc^a,  Slori  (mj  yx^  in.  run  ^xi^x^m  nyU  'BJVv^a.vofA.i- 
f0^  «Tw  iv^'iCTKU  ioii.    ooxeiii  0*    tiv  [Mx-Ms-a  a.-ri  Alfv-Trlu  o.'iT^yQxi,   0,   n 

xj  "'Hg>j?,  >cj  'lrt»!?>  >^  0£|WK^,  x^  Xx^ncov,  itj  Ni;( »;''■?&'»,  ruv  aX^uv 
Ssuv,  Alfv7r]'ion7i  uliixoli  ra  iiuoi/,c!lct  irt  h  rri  X'^iV'  ^-'''*'  ^^  "^"^  ^^'" 
5'»(7!  (xvToi  Alyjiflidh  1.  ii'.  C.  50. 
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<'  ing  and  ordering  all  things  fitly  and  harmonioufly. 
*'  But  after  a  long  courfe  of  time  they  heard 
*'  of  other  Gods,  and  of  their  names,  which  came 
"  from  Egypt,  and  in  the  laft  place  of  the  name 
*'  of  Bacchus.  Some  time  after  they  confulted  the 
"  Oracle  of  Dodona  concerning  thefe  names  :  for 
"  this  Oracle  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  oldeft  of  any  in 
*'  Greece ;  and,  at  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of, 
"  the  only  one.  Of  this  Oracle  therefore  having 
"  afked  advice,  whether  they  fhould  admit  the 
*'  NAMES,  which  came  from  the  Barbarians,  into 
"  their  religion  -,  they  received  for  anfwer,  that 
"  they  fhould  admit  them.  From  that  time  ^  there- 

'  It  Is  remarkable,  that  though  Herodotus  tells  us,  thefe  Pe- 
lafgians,  before  their  knowledge  or  admiffion  of  the  Egyptian 
names,  facrificed  to  their  Gods,  ["E6t;oi'  ^\  'nrd-jTo.  'm^oreqov  o'l'h  IIe- 
>,a«r[o(]  yet  when  they  had  admitted  thefe  vames,  he  gives  the 
matter  of  facrificing  as  one  change  which  this  admiffion  had  in- 
troduced ;  fro7n  that  time,  fays  he,  they  /acrifced,  [aVo  fAv  ^n 
TaVa  Ta  xgiis  iSyov.]  A  pafTage  in  Julius  Csfar  will  explain  this 
difficulty :  After  he  had  given  an  account  of  the  Gods  of  the 
Gauls,  who,  living  under  a  civil  Policy,  worfhiped  Hero- 
gods;  he  goes  on  to  thofe  of  the  uncivilized  Germans,  which, 
he  tells  us,  were  only  the  celeftial  Luminaries  and  Elements. 
Deorum  numero  eos  folns  ducunt,  quos  cernuniy  tS°  quorum  opibus 
aperte  jwvantur',  Solem  l^  Vulcanum  ^  Lunam.-  Reliquos  ve 
fama  quidem  acceperunt.  De  Bel.  Gal.  I.  vi.  fe£l.  ig.  The  very 
Gods,  as  we  obferved,  of  all  the  uncivilized  idolaters  upon 
earth.  Now  of  thefe  Barbarians  he  adds,  Neque  Druides  habent^ 
qui  rebus  divinis prtejint ;  neque  Sacrificiis  student.  They 
were  not  nice  and  exadl  in  the  matter  o^  facrificirg :  and  no 
wonder,  for  he  tell  us,  they  had  no  Priefls.  Now  Herodotus, 
fpeaking  of  his  barbarians,  informs  us  of  the  fame  thing,  though 
in  other  words,  and  on  a  different  occafion.  7hey  facrificed^ 
fays  he,  e^very  thing  'voithout  difiinSJion  ;  this  was  the  neque  facri' 
ficiis  fiudent  of  Caefar.  But  when  they  came  to  ufe  the  names  of 
the  Egyptian  Gods,  then  i^vw,  they  facrificed,  i.  e.  made  zfiudy 
of  it,  had  a  large  Ritual  concerning  it,  and  no  longer  facrificed 
without  diftintlion.  For  thefe  natnes  being  expreffive  of  each 
God's  peculiar  nature,  qualities,  and  difpofitions,  foon  introduced 
a  dillinftion  of  facrifices,  according  to  the  imaginary  agreement 
or  difagreement  between  thefuhjeSt  and  the  objeii. 

T  4  "  fore 
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*'  fore  they  facrificed  with  fpecific  multifarious 
«'  Rites,  in  which  they  honoured  their  Gods  with 
<'  thcfe  new  appellations.  And,  from  the  Pelafgi, 
«'  the  Greeks  afterwards  took  up  the  cuilom. 
*'  But  the  original  of  each  God,  and  whether  they 
"  are  all  from  eternity,  and  what  are  their  feveral 
"  kinds  of  natures,  to  fay  the  truth,  they  neither 
*'  knew  at  that  time,  nor  fmce.  For  Homer  and 
*'  Hesiod — were  thofe  who  made  a  Theogony  for 
"  the  Greeks  •,  gave  surnames  to  the  Gods  •,  ad- 
<'  jufted  their  various  and  fpecific  Rites  and  Attri- 
"  butes^  and  defigned  and  delineated  their  feveral 
"  forms  and  figures  ^" 

From  this  remarlcable  paflage  we  may  deduce 
the  following  fads ;  which,  befides  the  evidence 
to  the  matter  in  queftion,  are  very  corroborative 
of  our  general  explanation  of  Antiquity,  i.  It 
appears  from  hence,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the 
names  of  the  Egyptian  Gods  ^,   to  decorate  their 

own; 

ifu)  Iv  AuouvY)  oldac.  ax.Jaot,<i '  i7ruvviA.lrif  ^  »iJ'  sVajxa  i-arcinwro  acm 
eivriuiv '  a  yu^  cx-nKOiacv  xu).  Ssy?  SI  7rp017uv6u.0t.aciv  <7!pioc<;  uiro  ts 
Totary,  on  xoajxw  cf£vT£?  ra  Tcavrot.  'ap'ni^scru  tc,  'waaa^  vofta?  £i%ov 
Ivt'i  TE  ^i  'X,^6iii3  -oroMa  ^ie*=x6v'vl(^,  e7ru0o>To  Ik  t>)?  Aiiu7rl«  aTrix.6' 
l^iyoi,  Tcx,  nyoj/,a.Tcx,  run  Bmv  tuv  «^^wv,  Aicvvaa  oi  vT^Pov  tsoKKu  Itt^QoiIc. 
>cj  f*£Ta  y(^6i'jv  f)(_^r,f/)^iu^ovro  -zat^l  ruv  ivo^druv  h  Au^uvp'  to  yxfy 
on  f^ccvrriiav  ruTo  Hvof/tis'o  af^;^^aior«]ci' twc  Iv  'E^A»)crt  p^pvjrJigiwv  t.vak* 
x^  jjj/  Ton  X^omv  TBTcv  (Mivov'  tTTH  uv  l^^r,^r)Pici^otro  h  Tij  Au^uvrt  «t 
TliKetayoi  il  ccveXmron  rcc  QvofA.ena(  to.  ccso  tx'v  ^jcpQccpu)v  t.xo'.Tx, 
avi7?^E  TO  (ji,avTY)'iov  ^^uarQcu.  aTro  (mvj  oil  Tarn  ry  Xi^'-'^  i^vcv,  toktj 
uvoi^Lccat  ruti  Biuv  ^^laixivoiy  'srcc^a  oi  TliXxaryiiiv  "E?\^rivii;  i^i^iiavro 
vrt^av.  '  Eitiiv  al  lyiviro  tKur>^  twv  ^iu>v,  iln  d'acE*  ^a-a,v  'xcIkt;;  ixoict 
TS  Tiv£?  T«  £t'd'£«,  UK  r,irir:c(.ro  [Ai^^^  »  'Z^g'"  TE  >^  %6e;,  co^  d-inTv  Xijui- 
Hj-iooov  yu^  i^"0^*,v^nv — arct  ^j  tlat  ol  •z?Gir)ira>Tf?>  ^icyoy'tr,v  "EWvcn  jcj 
§;o?o-t  ra;  roTat  tTrumf/Aa;  aomc,  >t)  Tijoca'^  T£  ><i  t/;^i'«?  ^ieXwTs'j,  >^  I'tstJt 
«l»T^j  cri;ftr>«i/7£5.   1,  ii,  C.  52 53. 

8  Thjs  commutiicathn  of  naine<,  (from  whence  the  men  we 
are  arguing  againft,  inferred,  that  the  Grecian  Gods  were  or»- 

ginally 
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own;  receiving  them,  as  Herodotus  here  fuppofes, 
by  the  hands  of  the  Pelafgians.  2.  That  they  re- 
ceived nothing  but  the  names.  3.  That  the  humour 
of  thefe  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  was  fo  far 
from  difpofing  them  to  take  Egyptian,  or  Stranger- 
Gods,  that  they  would  not  fo  much  as  venture 
on  their  names  till  they  had  confulted  the  Oracle, 

4.  That  the  Religion  of  names  came  in  with  Hero- 
worfliip  or  local  tutelary  Deities;  (to  which  fpecies 
of  Gods  names  were  an  honorary  attribution)  and 
unknown  to  the  worfhipers  of  the  natural  Divinities^ 
as  the  Pelafgians  and  all  other  uncivilized  people. 

5.  That  this  Religion  of  names  was  a  thing  of  much 
confequence  in  the  Egyptian  fuperftition,  and  even 
characleriftic  of  it;  which  the  reader  is  delired  to 
obferve  as  of  ufe  to  explain  fome  pafTages  in  the  next 
feftion,  concerning  the  propenfity  of  the  Ifraelites 
to  that  fuperftition.  6.  That  one  caufe  of  that 
ignorance,  which,  Herodotus  here  tells  us,  the. 
Greeks  ever  laboured  under,  concerning  the  ori- 
ginal, nature,  and  fpecies  of  their  Gods,  and 
which,  as  now  appears  we  had  not  unjuftly  charged 
upon  them,  when  we  ventured  to  fay  the  fame  in 
feveral  parts  of  this  work,  one  caufe,  I  fay,  was, 
that  thole  names  which  the  Pelafgians  had  applied  to 
their  new  Hero-Gods,  the  Greeks,  their  fucceflbrs, 

ginally  Egyptian)  made  another  party,  fuch  as  Bochart,  Huer, 
and  Fourmont,  conclude  they  were  originally  Jevvilh.  Thus 
the  laft  of  thefe  writers  in  one  place  fays,  Par  taut  eg  difcoun  il 
eji  clair,  que  Us  Bomains,  les  Grecs,  les  Phrygiem,  lei  T braces,  les 
Getes,  les  autres  Scythes,  Ss"  en  general  tons  les  peuples  Guerriert 
oni  adore  Mars  fans  le  confioitre,  U  que  c'  etoit  un  Dieu  origi- 
nairement  Phenicien,  fomtne  ks  avtres  grands  Dieux.  \_ReJl» 
Crit.  vol.  i.  p.  103.]  And  in  another  place,  Mais  en  'vaila  ajjez 
fur  ce  Dieu  ou  Heros,  qui,  cctnme  Von  <voit,  aiwit  cte  fort  illujlre 
SANS  ETRE  coNNU.  [p.  156.]  For,  according  to  thefe  Critics, 
a' pagan  Hero  was  never  knoixn  till  his  pedigree  had  been  traced 
;ip  into  the  Holy  family. 

took 
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took  and  transferred  to  theirs.  7.  And  laftly, 
(which  fupports  the  general  argument  we  are 
liow  upon)  the  truefenfe  of  the  concluding  words, 
which  has  hitherto  been  grofly  miftaken,  lies  open 
to  us. — For  (fays  Herodotus)  Homer  and  Hefiod — 
were  thcfe  ivho  made  a  'Theogony  for  the  Greeks ; 
gave  fur  names  to  the  Gods  ;  adjitfted  their  various 
and  ffecific  attributes^  and  rites  of  worfhipi,  and  de- 
ftgned  and  delineated  their  fever al  forms  and  figures. 
"What  hath  been  commonly  underltood  by  thefe 
words  is,  that  in  Herodotus's  opinion,  the  Greeks 
knew  Utile  or  nothing  of  what  we  call  their  claflical 
Gods,  till  Homer  and  Hefiod  taught  them  how  they 
were  to  be  marlhalled,  and  had  affigned  their  fe- 
veral  departments.  A  fenfe  not  only  confuted  by 
the  poems  of  thofe  two  writers,  who  relate  what 
they  faw  established  in  their  own  times,  but 
contradifled  by  what  went  juft  before,  where  the 
hillorian  tells  us  that  Melampus  (whom  Homer 
himfelf  places  three  generations  before  the  Trojan 
war)  firji  taught  the  Greeks  the  name^  the  rites,  and 
the  myfteries  of  Bacchus^  ;  the  God  laft  received  (if 
we  may  believe  the  fame  hiftorian)  after  the  Re- 
ligion of  names  was  come  in  failiion.  And  we  have 
no  reafon  to  doubt  his  evidence,  when  we  fee  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  it  fo  well  coincide :  for  if  Melampus 
jfirft  taught  the  Greeks  the  worfhip  of  Bacchus, 
this  God  mull  needs  be  the  laft  received  by  them. 
But  indeed,  the  whole  context  excludes  the  com* 
mon  interpretation,  and  direfts  us  to  one,  ve- 
ry different.  The  Pelafgians  (we  are  told)  re- 
ceived the  RELIGION  OF  NAMES  from  the  Barba- 
rians [i.  e.  the  Egyptians]  by  which,  the   Gods 

^   — 'H^r,  b,v  ^oKBU  fxot  M£>.c«fA7rtfj  o    AfAvSc'ii'v©-  T^,-  Svcrtv,(  ruvrni 
fl«Mb.  C.  49. 

were 
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were   divided   into    their  feveral    clafies.      This 
new  do6trine,  the  Pelafgians  conveyed  down  to  the 
Greeks.     Bitt   (fays  the  hiftorian)  the  original  of 
each  God,  end  whether  they  are  all  from  eternity y 
and  what  their  fei'eral  kinds  and  natures  are,  to  fay 
the  truth,  they  neither  knew  at  that  time,  nor  f.nce. 
He  then  immediately  fubjoins  the  reafon  of  theit 
iornorance — For   Homer  and  Hefiod  —  were  thcfe 
who  made  a  'Theogo'ny  for  the  Greeks ;  gave  sur- 
names  to  the  Gods ;  adjufied  their  various  and 
fpecific  rites  and  attributes ;  and  dejigned  and  deli- 
neated their  feveral  forms  and  figures :  and  a  convinc- 
ing reafon  it  is  -,  for  Homer's  and  Plefiod's  being 
the  popular  and  only  authorifed  books  of  Theo- 
ioc^y  amongft  the  Greeks,  winch  affign  the  names, 
tht  attributes,  and  the /^r;«  to  each  God,  and  their 
accounts  being,  at  the  fame  time,  over-run   with 
fables  and  fidions,  it  was  impoffible  even  for  the 
Greeks   themfelves  to  develop  the  confufion,  and 
emancipate  themfelves  from  that  ignorance  here 
complained  of,  namely,  of  the  true  statures  of  their 
Gods:  which  indeed,   their  Teachers  feem  to  have 
known  as  little  of  as  themfelves.    For  Homer  when 
he  fpeaks  of  Jupiter,  fometimes  reprefents  him  as  a 
God  from  eternity,  at  other  times  as  only  the  head 
of  the  college  of  their  terreftrial  Deities.     This, 
then  was  what  Herodotus  meant  to  fay;  who  is  noE 
fpeaking  of  the  inventions  of  Homer  and  He- 
fiod-, but  of  their  authority.     Whether  they 
were  the  firft  who  propagated  or  delivered  thefe 
things  was  not  the  matter  in   queftion.     Had  it 
been  fo,  we  know  how  Herodotus  would  have  de- 
cided •,  who,  in  this  very  place,  exprefly  tells  us, 
who  were  the  first;  namely  the  Pelafgians ;  who 
delivered  them  to  the  Greeks ;  where  Homer  and 
Hefiod  found  them.     However,  on  the  common 
interpretation,  grofs   as   it  is,    Sir  Ifaac  Newton 

builds 
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"builds  one  of  his  ftrongefl:  arguments  in  favour  of 
his  new  Chronology.     To  proceed, 

3.  The  Greeks  not  only  borrowed  the  names, 
but  likewife  the  symbols  of  the  Egyptian  Gods  ; 
and  fitted  them  to  their  own.  A  very  natural 
fuperitition,  as  appears  by  the  praflice  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  wildernefs;  who,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  Mofes,  running  back  into  Egyptian 
idolatry,  would  needs  worfhip  the  God  of  their 
Fathers  under  an  Egyptian  Symbol-^  and  with  Egyp- 
tian Rites  likewife,  and  the  people  fat  down  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  rcfe  up  to  play.  Now  had  God,  on 
this  occafion,  perfifted  in  the  feverity  of  his  juf- 
tice,  where  he  tells  Moles,  that  he  would  indeed 
o-ive  them  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  before  them,  becaufe  he  had  promifed 
Abraham  fo  to  do,  yet  that  he  would  not  honour 
them,  as  a  feled  People,  with  his  peculiar  protec- 
tion :  Had,  I  fay,  God  tixus  caft  them  off,  and  the 
people  departed  with  their  new  Leader,  the  gold- 
en CALF,  into  Canaan;  and  there  made  it  the 
vifible  reprefentative  of  the  God  of  their  Fathers, 
and  worlhiped  it  with  Egyptian  Rites;  who  can 
doubt  but  that  the  late  pofterity  of  this  people, 
thus  abandoned  by  God,  and  given  up  to  make 
and  believe  a  lye,  would  have  fuppofed  that  their 
Forefathers  had  worlhiped  Ofiris,  and  not  Je- 
hovah, under  this  golden  calf?  The  cafe  needs  no 
application. 

This  then  was  the  whole  of  what  Greece  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt  in  matter  of  religion,  when  it 
FIRST  learnt  the  mode  of  Hero-worlhip  from  that 
fupcrftitious  people.     Bbt 

4.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  foon  after,  they  did 
indeed  adopt  stranger  Gods.     At  firft  the  oc- 

cafion 
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cafion  was  rare,  and  the  Worlhip  particular  and 
confined.  Thus  the  Athenians  labouring  under 
a  deftruflive  famine,  and  relieved  by  Egypt  with 
corn,  did,  in  gratitude  for  that  benefit,  make  Ifis 
the  patron- Goddels  of  their  Myfteries. 

Their  Migrations  were  another  caule  of  this 
adoption :  for  every  region  having  a  local  tute- 
lary Deity,  the  new  Colony  thought  themfelves 
obliged  to  woifhip  the  God  of  that  place  in  which 
they  came  to  fettle.  But,  of  this,  more  in  another 
place. 

However,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  Greeks  natu- 
ralized all  the  greater  Gods  of  Egypt.  For  we  are 
to  obferve  that,  as  fuperftition  grew  in  bulk,  the 
principle  of  intercommunity,  arifing  from  the 
very  eflence  of  Paganifm,  at  length  overfpread  all 
their  National  Religions,  fo  as  to  bring  things  round 
again.  We  obferved,  that  thofe  moft  early  Idol- 
gods,  the  Celejiial  luminaries^  were  common  to  all 
nations,  and  that  Hero-worjhip  brought  in  the  idea 
of  local  tutelary  Deities :  now,  the  principle  of  in- 
tercommunity at  length  broke  down  this  inclo- 
fure,  and  turned  all  their  Gods  again  upon  the 
Common, 

"  The  grazed  ox,  and  all  her  bleating  Gods '. 

But  to  be  a  little  more  particular  concerning  thefe 
various  revolutions  in  the  genius  of  Paganifm. 
The  firil  idolatry  was  Planetary:  and  fo  long,  their 
Gods  were  in  common.  But  Hero-worJhip^  by 
bringing  in  local  tutelary  Deities,  made  their  Gods, 
peculiar.     As  the  times  grew  poiillied,  and  the 

'  Milton. 
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abfurdity  of  mortal  Gods  became  better  under- 
ftood,  the  Managers  of  this  fuperftition  were  oblig- 
ed to  hide  their  origin  from  Earth,  and  to  pretend 
they  had  ever  been  Celeftial.  This  foon  wore  out 
their  peculiarity,  and  brought  in  again,  the  notion 
of  their  general  providence:  which,  by  means  of 
an  increafing  fuperftition,  ended  in  an  univerfal  in- 
tercommunity. To  explain  all  thefe  particulars, 
as  they  deferve,  would  require  a  volume.  And 
not  much  lefs  perhaps  might  be  collefled  from 
what  hath  been  occafionally  faid  of  them,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work.  Only  one  attendant  circum- 
ftance  in  thefe  revolutions,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  take  notice  of,  as  it  greatly  contributed  to 
iix  the  later  Greeks  in  their  miflake  concerning  the 
origin  of  their  Hero-Gods :  It  was  this.  The  learn- 
ed Egyptians,  as  we  have  oblerved,  at  length  con- 
trived to  hide  the  deformity  of  their  idolatry  by 
pretending  that  the  whole  had  a  reference  to  the 
ONLY  GoD.  Thus  their  various  Brute-iJOorJJnp^  they 
faid,  wasfeverally  relative  to  the  various  attributes 
of  the  Divinity.  The  fam.e  kind  of  refinement 
they  brought  into  their  Hero-worjhip :  and  each  of 
their  greater  Gods  they  made  fignilicative,  fome  way 
or  other,  of  the  first  Cause.  But  to  perfed  this 
part  of  their  fymbolical  Theology,  it  was  neceflary 
to  make  large  additions  to  the  I^egends  of  thofe 
Gods.  And  thus  the  feveral  parts  of  Isis's 
hiftory  became  relative  to  the  divine  Nature. 
But  Isis  being  now  pofTcfied  of  all  the  at-, 
tributes,  which  happened  to  be  feverally  divided 
amono-ft  the  various  Grecian  Goddefles,  the  Greeks 
began  to  think  that  thefe  were  all  originally 
derived  from  her.  This  was  the  eftablilhed  doc- 
trine in  the  time  of  Apuleius :  who  makes  Is  is 
addrefs  herfelf  to  him  in  thefe  words  :  En  ajfiim  — 
rej'um  natura  parens — cujus  numen  unicum  muUifor- 

mi 
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ini  fpecie^  ritu  vario,  nomine  mulfijltgo,  totus  vene- 
ratur  orbis.  Me  primigenii  P^ry^<?^  Peffinun-ticam 
nominant  Deum  matrem ;  hinc  Autochthones  Attici 
Cecropiam  Minervam ;  illinc  flu5luantes  Cyprii  -pa^ 
triam  Venerem  ;  Cretes  Sagittiferi  Dilfynnam  Dia- 
nam  -,  ficuli  trilingues  Stygiam  Proferpinam ;  Eleu^ 
Jinii  vetujlam  Deam  Cereremj  Junonem  alii,  alii 
Bellonam,  alii  Hecaten,  Rhamnufiam  alii — Mgyp- 
tii  ceremoniis  me  prorfus  propriis  percokntes  appellant 
vero  nomine  Is i  d  e  m  ^ 

Osiris  too,  becoming  equally  fymbolical,  made 
his  fortune  in  the  fame  manner,  as  appears  by  this 
ancient  epigram : 

Ogygia  me  Bacchum  vocat^ 
OsiRiN  JEgyptus  putaty 
Myji  Phanacen  nominant^ 
Dionyfon  Indi  exijlimant, 
Rvmana  Sacra  Liberum, 
Arahica  gens  Adoneum, 
Lucaniacus  Pantheum  K 

Thus  have  I  explained  the  feveral  caufes  which 
occafioned  the  later  Greeks  to  think  their  own  Gods 
were  originally  Egyptian;  for  underftanding  that 
the  Rites^  the  Names,  and  the  very  Symbols  of  their 
Gods  were  borrowed  from  thence,  they  concluded 
the  fame,  of  the  Gods  themfelves.  And  with  good 
appearance  of  reafon,  as  they  found  too  that  the 
ages  immediately  preceding  theirs,  had  certainly 
adopted  Egyptian  Gods;  which  Gods  had  all  the 
attributes  of  the  Grecian.  Now  when  this  opinion 
was  once  generally  embraced,  they  would,  of 
courfe,  invent  a  Legend  for  the  Gods,  conformable 

^  Metam.  1.  xi.  p.  3;78.  '  Atfor.hn,  Ep.  xxx. 

to 
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to  the  Egyptian  hiflory  of  them.  And  thus  we 
fee  the  reafon  why  they  made  their  Bacchus  but 
two  generations  earher  than  the  Trojan  war,  of 
which  age  he  was ;  and  yet  made  him  Osiris,  the 
conqueror  of  India,  which  he  was  not™.  But 
their  more  intelligent  hiftorians  perceived  the  ab- 
furdity ;  and  fo,  reafonably  fatisfied  themfelves  in 
fuppofing  a  double  Bacchus:  but  being,  as  Hero- 
dotus obierves,  very  ignorant  of  the  true  origin  of 
their  Religion,  it  was  a  mere  gratuitous  folution : 
which  made  it  eafy  for  Sir  Ifaac  to  evade  it ;  by 
only   fuppofing,    in   his  turn,  that  it  was  their 

«>  But,  befidcs  the  Greek  and  Egyptian,  there  Was  certainly 
an  Indian  Bacchus  :   whofe  exiftence  and   hiftory  the  learned 
Mr.  Shuckford  has  welldifembarrafied.     1  (hall  quote  his  words, 
and  this,  with  more  pleafure  than  I  have  yet  done  on  moft  oc- 
cafions.     "  There  have  been  feveral  perfons  called  by  the  namd 
••  of  Bacchus,  at  leaft  one  in  India,  one  in  Egypt,  and  one  in 
"  Greece;  but  we  muft  not  confound  them  one  with  the  ether, 
*'  efpecially  when  we  have  remarkable  hints  by  which  we  may 
«*  fufficientjy  diftinguifh   them.     For   i.  The  Indian  Bacchus 
«•  was  the  firll  and  mofi  ancient  of  all  that  bore   that  name, 
*'  2.  He  was  the  firfl  that  preiTed  the  grape  and  made  wine. 
*'  3.  He  lived  ili  thefe  parts  b^ore  there  were  any  cities  in 
■*'  India.     4.  They  fay  he  was  twice  born,  and   that  he  was 
♦<  nourilhed  in  the  thigh  of  Jupiter.     Thefe  are  the  particulars 
*'  which  the  heathen  writers  give  us  of  the  Indian  Bacchus* 
«'  and  fiom  all  thefe  hints  it  muft  unquellionably  appear  that 
♦♦  he  was  Noah,  and  no  other.     Noah  being  the  firft  man  in 
««  the  fofl-dilu'vian   world,  lived  early  enough  to  be  the  moft 
•*  ancient   Bacchus ;  and   Noah,  according  to  Mofes,  was  the 
*'  firll  that  made  wine.     Noah  lived  in  thofe  parts  as  foon  as 
«•  he  came  out  of  the  ark,  earlier  than  there  were  any  cities 
«<  built  in   India  ;  and  as  to  the  laft  circumftancc  of  Bacchus 
*•  being  twice  born,  and  brought  forth  out  of  the  thigh  of' 
*<  Jupiter,  Diodorus  gives  us  an  unexpected  light  into  the  true 
**  meaning  of  this  tradition  ;   he  fays,  that  Bacchus  nuas  /aid  to 
**  he  t^uice  horn,  becaufe  in  Deucalion^ s  fiood  he  ivas  thought  to 
*'  hanie  perijhtd  ivith  the  refi  of  the  iKJorld,  hut  GoD'  01  ought 
**   him  again  as  hy  a/econd  nati'vity  into  the  fight  of  men,  and  they 
"  Jay,  m\thoh^ically,  that  he  tame  out  of  the  thigh  of  Jupiter.'* 
^onnedion,  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  50. 
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wrong  notion  of  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt 
\vhich  made  them  fplit  one  Bacchus  into  tv/o.  And 
yet,  in  another  inftance,  he  frankly  enough  allows 
of  this  ancient  practice  of  the  communication  of 
names'".  But  he  gives  the  fad  reverfed:  for 
they  were  the  earlier  Greeks  who  worlhiped  two 
Bacchus' s.  And  it  was  late,  as  we  find  by  Biodo^ 
riis,  ere  they  incorporated  them  into  one"*.  Now 
had  the  caufe  of  their  duality  been  what  the  great 
writer  fuppofes,  the  fa6l  had  been  juft  contrary; 
and  earlier  times  had  worlhiped  one  Bacchus,  and 
the  later,  two-.  The  truth  of  the  cafe  then  is  this: 
when  they  firft  worlhiped  Hero-Godsj  they  had  but 
one  Bacchus  and  one  Hercules,  &c.  and  thefe  were 
Grecian:  when  they  afterwards  borrowed  the 
Egyptian  Gods,  they  had  two  of  each.  And  this 
is  not  laid  at  random ;  for  Herodotus '  and  Dio- 
dorus*^   exprefly  tell  us,  that  two  Bacchus' s  and 

two 

*"  The  PhevJcians  upon  their  firfl  coming  into  Greece  gave  the 
name  of  "J ao -pater,  Jupiter ^  to  every  king.  p.  150.  Chi  on,  of 
anci  kings  amended. 

°  Ajp.v/Ts^a    tf    uirlv    'sr^oaciyo^iv^wcti    ^sysc-j,    hoc     To    'cjcil^lt 

kivui  at  Tcy  vscors^ov  rct<;  m  -sr^oysvsrJfS  isx^etiei;.  SiOTriq  to?  ME* 
TArENEZTEPOYS  a»9§fcwsf,  AFNOOTNTAS  |m,Iv  ra.V/j&E?,  ©A«- 
suSwIaj  (5*5  ^«  TJjv  oftfcivyf*i«v,  si/a  yzyovivui  vofcic-aj  Aiovys-cv.  1.  iv, 
p.    148. 

'*  ■"-  Ka»  ffoxssffi   OS   f*ot   arot   o^^jtccIcc    "E^^'/ivuv   <aotitiii,   oi   h^oci 

Ci   iTmiiv(A.ivVi  Bvbat  *    TjJ    S"  fTi^u,  wj  "H^u'i,    ivmyVQia-u   Herod.    \, 

ii.  c.  44. 

'  Mv8c>.oys((7(  6i  TivE?  idj  ete^ov  L.mvffoi  yifcviyca  'ZuO'Kv  Tojj  YrO-* 
/OK  'SJ^o\t^'jv\cc  TUTU,  (pac-)  yx^  ix.  Ate?  x^  ns^'crs^o'vr;;  Aiwcov  ys- 
tscouit  Tiv  VTTo  TiVfc'v  Sata^tov  mo^xQp^ivov'  a  Tr,)  Te  yiviunif  tC  Taf 
^va'iciq,  t^  T./!A«?  NYKTEPINAS  >tj  KPY<I)!AS  mrct^uclyH'^H  ^'»« 
TJji'  aiV;^jw>>!i'  T'/jV  Ix  T?s  o-fwerjct?  i7raxoA»8«!7at.  Diad,  1.  iv.  p.  J4'5rf 

Vol.  III.  U  Tbefs 
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two  Hercules's  were  worfliiped  by  different  Rites, 
and  as  Gods  of  difFwrent  original,  the  one  Grecian, 
the  other  Egyptian.  And  at  length,  for  the  caiifes 
explained  under  the  next  head,  the  two  of  each 
were  again  reduced  to  one.  For  we  fnali  now  fee, 
that  defign  as  well  as  miftake  contributed  to  con- 
found the  Grecian  Bacchus  with  the  Egyptian. 

III.  For  our  illuurious  Author  makes  another 
ufe  of  thci Grecian  mythology,  to  fupport  his  fyf- 
tem.  He  examines  the  genealogies  of  their  Gods 
and  Heroes ;  and  finds  them  to  coincide  exaftly 
with  the  time  of  Sesostris  ' :  A  farther  evidence 
cf  the  truth  of  his  hypothefis. 

There  are  but  few  cafes  in  which  one  would 
ferioutly  admit  the  teilimony  of  a  Mythologift. 
Leaft  of  all,  in  fetding  of  dates.  The  moft  learn- 
ed of  the  moderns  complain  greatly  of  them  for 
confounding  ail  time  in  their  pretended  relations 
of  fad.  The  excellent  bilhop  Stillingfleet 
thus  exprefTeth  himfelf :  IVefee  thofe  [Thucydides 
and  Pincarch;  whofe  confefiion  he  had  quoted] 
who  zvere  bejt  able  to  judge  of  the  Greek  Antiquities^ 
can  find  no  Jure  f doling  tojland  on  in  them  \  and  what 
bafjs  canive  find  for- our  faith  where  they  could  find  fo 
little  for  their 'Knowledge  f  An i  thofe  who  have  been 
more  daring  and  venturous  than  thefeperfons  mentioned, 
what  a  labyrinth  have  they  run  themfehes  into  ? 
flow  maivy  conftijigns  and  contradictions  have  they  in- 

Thefe  nightly  and  fecret  Rites  ftiew  them  to  be  Egyptian.  A% 
for  what  is  {kid  of  the  other  Bacchus's  being  the  fon  of  Profer- 
pine,  this  was  only  a  fancy  of  the  Greeks  on  obferving  the 
myjfa-ies  of  Bacchus  and  thofe  of  Ceres  or  ifis  to  have  a  great 
refemblaiice :  bat  this  was  only  occafioned  by  their  being  botli 
Egyptian  Rites. 

■    \  Page  191.  &  feq.  of  the  Chron,  ofanc,  kingdomi  amended. 
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solved  themfelves  in  ?  fometimes  ivriting  the  pqffhges 
of  other  countries  for  thofe  of  Greece^  and  at  other 
times  fo  confounding  times^  ferfons^  and  places^  that 
one  might  think  they  had  only  ^dejign  upon  .the  nnder- 
Jiandings  of  their  readers^  to  make  them  play  at  blind- 
■  man's-buff  in  fearching  for  the  kings  of  Greece  \  And 
the  candid  and  accurate  biPnop  Cumberland 
fpeaksfo  much  to  our  purpofe,  that  I  Ihali  add  his 
words  to  the  foregoing :  '■Their  mythic  zvriters  con- 
found  and  lofe  all  the  times  of  their  Gods ;  which  ad- 
vantage divers  Chrijlians  make  ufe  of  againfi  them : 
and  this  was  a  good  argument  ad  hominem,  as  it  is 
called^  but  is -not  fufficient  to  prove^  that  idolatry^  and 
the  heathen  Godsy  are  of  so  late  an  original,  as 
fome,  both  Heathen  and  ChriJiianSy  have  affirmed  them 
to  be  \  Now  though,  in  anfvver  to  what  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  brings  from  fuch  writers,  it  were  enough 
to  fay,  with  thofe  who  have  confidered  their  chara- 
cter before  me,  that  they  are  fo  perplexed,  con- 
tradi6tory,  and  infinitely  fabulous,  that  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  gathered  from  their  accounts,  for  the 
regulation  of  ancient  time  j  yet  that  they  may  ne- 
ver appear  again  -amongtt  witnefifes  of  credit,  or 
be  heard  in  matters  of  fa6l,  I  Ihall  endeavour  to 
fhew,  from  v/hat  fources  thofe  accounts  arofe,  from 
which  the  low  date  of  the  Egyptian  Gods  is  infer- 
red :  whence  it  will  appear  that  they  are  a  heap  of 
fiftions,  invented  and  contrived,  as  ufual,  only  for 
the  fupport  of  greater. 

I.  Thefrf  fource  was  the  addrefs  of  the  Egyp- 
tian PRIESTS,  to  fcreen  their  Hero-worfhip  from 
the  inquifuion  of  the  curious.  We  have  obferved, 
from  a  famous  fable,  invented  by  thefe  men",  to 

'  Orig.  Sacr.  p.  41.  8tli  ed,  *  Sanchoniatho,  p.  132,    133. 

"  The  fable  I  mean  is  that  of  Typlons  perfecution  of  the 
Gods  and  their  flight  into  Egypt ;  which  the  Greeks  borrowed 
aodfitted  up  wiih  their  own  names  of  the  Gods. 

U  2  record 
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record  the  danger  which  this  fuperllition  incurred^ 
and  from  their  art  in  evading  that  danger,  that  the 
original  of  their  Hero-Gods  was  a  fubjet^t  maliciouQy 
purfued  by  the  Free  enquirers  of  thofe  times. 
For  the  difcredit  attending  this  fuperflition  was, 
that  thefe  Gods  had  been  men;  and  the  proof  of 
their  humanity  was  taken  from  their  late  exiltence. 
Now  what  did  thefe  Mafters  in  their  trade  do,  to  e* 
vadc  this  evidence  ?  We  have  feen  before  what  they 
did  to  obfcure  the  enquiry.  Why,  by  an  equal 
effort  of  their  fkill,  they  invented  a  fet  of  fables 
(one  of  which  has  been  examined  above)  concern- 
ing thefe  Gods;  which  brought  their  births  even 
lower  doivn  than  to  the  times  of  their  eftabliihed 
worfhip.  What  they  gained  by  this  was  confider- 
able:  They  threw  a  general  confufion  over  the 
whole  hiftory  of  thefe  Gods  :  and  in  a  fhort  time 
made  men  as  indifpofed  to  give  credit  to  the  old 
ftories  of  them,  (from  whence  the  dangerous  truth 
of  their  humanity  might  be  coUefted)  as  thefe 
?iew  fables,  which  it  was  impoffible  they  fhould 
believe,  for  the  reafon  juft  now  afllgned.  Hence, 
the  firft  fource  of  the  lozv  dates  of  thefe  Hero- 
Gods. 

2.  The  fecond,  was  the  extravagant  vanity  of  the 
-Greeks  in  pretending,  at  length,  to  be  original 
even  to  the  Egyptians  themfelves.  For  we  are  to 
obferve,  that  there  were  three  diftinguiihed  periods 
in  the  Religion  of  civilized  Greece ;  two  of  which 
we  have  defcribcd  already.  The  firll  was,  when 
the  Greeks  borrowed  egyptian  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
to  adorn  their  own  H<^ro-gods :  the  fecond,  when 
they  adopted  the  very  Egyptian  Gods :  and  the 
third,  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  pretended 
that  the  Egyptians  had  adopted  Theirs.  On  their 
firit  acquaintance  with  Egypt,  they  were  modefr, 

and 
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and  fairly  allowed  its  fiiperior  Antiquity.  But  as 
they  advanced  in  arts  and  empire,  they  grew  in^ 
toxicated  with  their  good  fortune;  and  would  now 
contend  with  Egypt,  (become  by  this  time  a»  much 
fallen  and  deprelfed,  in  both)  for  the  honour  of 
priority;  and  foon  after,  (as  was  no  wonder  when 
they  had  ventured  fo  far)  with  all  the  reft  of  Man- 
kind \  And  then  it  was,  that  having,  before 
this  time,  thoroughly  confounded  the  grecian 
and  egyptian  Bacchus  with  defign,  (a  confufion  firft 
occafioned  by  miftake)  they  invented  many  fables 
to  countenance  their  abfurd  pretenfions.  Hence 
their  idle  tale  of  Apis  the  fon  or  grandfon  of  Pho- 
roneus,  becoming  Osiris  -,  without  any  other  rea- 
fon  in  the  world  than  that  the  fon  of  PhoroneuS 
chanced  to  have  the  fame  name  with  the  fymbol  of 
Ofiris.  Hence,  again,  the  fable  of  lo,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inachus,  becoming  Isis  ;  for  fcarce  fo  good 
areafon-,  only  an  approaching  {imilitude  of  names. 
Yet  thefe  two  wretched  fables.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
(furprifmg  as  it  is)  hath  drawn  in  for  the  main  fup- 
ports  of  his  hypothecs  ^.  But  as  much  credit  as 
his  countenance  hath  given  to  them,  he  who  can 
fuppofe  lo  to  be  ftolen  out  of  Greece,  carried  in- 
to Egypt,  and  there  made  a  Goddefs,  may  as 
well  believe  an  european  Ihip  to  be  now  bufied 
in  bringins;  hither  an  Indian  favao;e  to  be  made  a 
queen. 

But  another  ftory  of  the  fame  ftamp,  carries  its 
CQnfutation  along  with  it,  as  Herodotus  rightly 

"  Aav0av8cr»  S   aura;  tot   ruv    'Ey\}.r,vuv  xctio^BufAcc'ia,   ocp  uv  {/.%  on 
Piigenes  Laertius,  Frocem.  Segm.  3. 
.l*"  Page  192.  of  his  Chronology. 

U  3  obfervedt 
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obferved*.  For,  to  bring  Hercules,  as  they  had 
done  His  and  Ofiris,  out  of  Greece  into  Egypt,  in 
a  manner  fuitable  to  his  charader,  they  pretended 
that,  when  he  had  landed  on  that  inhofpitable  fhore, 
and  was  led  by  the  Natives,  crowned  with  garlands, 
to  be  offered  up  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  he  broke 
loofe  from  his  leaders,  and  flaughtered  all  who  were 
aifembled  for  the  Sacrifice:  and  in  this  rough  man- 
ner, I  fuppofe,  taught  them  to  abolifli  thofe  in- 
human rites,  and  to  worfhip  their  chaflifer,  as  a 
God :  which  would  feem  to  have  been  the  firfl 
bringing  in  of  club-law  into  Religion.  But,  as^ 
Herodotus  obferves,  the  inventor  of  this  fable 
hath  laid  his  itory  fo  ill  together,  that  he  hath  only 
betrayed  his  own  ignorance  of  Egyptian  Manners. 
For,  from  the  moilearly  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile  were  fo  far  from  offering  up  human  vi6tims, 
that  they  held  it  unlawful  to  facrifice  above  three 
or  four  fpecies  of  animals.  But  the  Egyptians 
owed  them  a  good  turn  for  this  flander  of  human 
Sacrifices  \  and  indeed  paid  them  with  ufury.  For 
Herodotus  tells  us,  the  Friefts  informed  him,  that 
when  Menelaus  went  to  Egypt  to  enquire  after 
Helen,  and  lay  wind-bound  in  their  ports,  he  cut 
vip  two  children  of  the  natives,  to  divine  by  their 
entrails  \ 

This  humour  of  priority  was  fo  rooted  in  the 
Greeks,  that  Diodorus  feems  to  infinuate,  they  al- 
ways difputed  it  with  the  Egyptians ".     And  fo  far 

u-7rtXoi^ivcii/  t';" Aiyvn iov,   tufi.  1,  ii.  C.  ^^. 

*  AxQfV  yar.^  dvo  'orixtd'iee  kv^^uii  iTTi^upiuT,  ivioua.  cr(p£a  liroiTiers, 
Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  119. 

i  indeed 
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indeed  is  true,  that  it  was  one  of  their  moft  early- 
vanities":  and  though  afterwards,  on  their  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Egypt,  it  was  in  fome 
degree  corre6ted,  yet  it  burft.  out  again,  and 
lailed,  as  we  fee,  even  to  the  time  of  Diogenes 
Laertius.  But  this  is  the  pleafant  part  of  the 
ilory,  The  Egyptians  were  not  content  to  com- 
plain, as  well  they  might,  that  the  Greeks  had 
ftolen  away  their  Gods  and  Heroes ;  but  they  would 
needs  make  reprifals  on  them.  Thus,  as  Dio- 
dorus  tells  us,  when  they  charged  the  Greeks  with 
taking  away  their  Ifis,  to  aggravate  the  theft  they 
pretended  that  Athens  itfeif  was  originally  but  an 
egypcian  Colony  ^  This  was  a  home  ftroke:  but 
the  Greeks  as  handfomly  returned  it;  by  affirming 
that  one  of  the  egyptian  pyramids  was  built  by 
Rhodope,  a  grecian  whore^  This  fetting  up  one 
falfe  claim  to  oppofe  another  was  in  the  very  fpirit 
of  ancient  Paganifm  \     So  again,  the  Egyptians 

^  Seep.  31,  32. 

Ka*  Ty?  'A9>)v«iSf  ^£  ^uo'iy  aTToizH^  ilvca  "Zahc^v  twh  i^    AtyviPiU. 
Died.  p.  17. 

ttvoLt.  Hirod.  1.  li.  c.  134.  Their  handle  for  this  was  a  ftory 
the  Egyptian  priefts  told  of  their  king  Cheops,  the  great  builder 
of  pyramids,  That,  having  exhaulled  his  revenues,  he  raifed  a 
new  fund  for  his  expences  by  the  proRitution  of  his  Dalgh- 
TER  :  By  which  the  priefts,  in  their  figurative  way  of  recording 
matters,  only  meant,  as  I  fuppofe,  that  he  proftituted  Justice. 
This  interpretation  is  inucli  confirmed  by  the  charader  they 
give  of  his  fbn  Mycerinu:,  ^ncx<;  ^  a-!pi,  'usJi?,oiv  ^«5-»A»j'.ri'  ^mcaolartzg 
fifvciv.  [See  Herod.  I.  ii.  c.  iz6,  129]  However  the  Greeks 
took  ic  literally. 

^  See  Div.  Leg.  vol.  i.  ./here  we  have  (hewn,  that  the  Con- 
verts from  Gentdifm,  unhappily  praflifed  it  even  after  they  had 
profeiTed  a  Religion  whicl;  condemns  all  the  oblique  arts  of 
fallhood,  and  unjuft  retalia:;!on. 

V-  4  maintain-' 
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maintaining  that  civilized  Greece  was  indebted  for 
tlie  mode  of  Hero-worfnip  to  them  ;  did,  in  order 
-to  fupport  ajuft  claim,  which  wanted  noneof  thefe 
arts,  pretend  to  Antiquity  moft  extravagantly  high. 
The  Greeks,  not  to  be  behind  hand  with  them, 
and  to  fupport  a  faife  claim  which  did  want  thefe 
fort  of  arts,  having  pretended  that  the  Egyptians 
borrowed  all  from  them,  brought  down  the  age  of 
thefe  difputed  Gods  as  much  too  low.  Unluckily, 
the  great  Author,  who  faw  the  unreafonable  An- 
tiquity of  the  one  fyftem,  did  not  advert  to  the 
unreafonable  Novelty  of  the  other. 

But  we  are  not  to  think  the  Greeks  firm  and 
fleady  in  this  natural  confequence  of  their  unjuft 
pretenfions.  Nothing  is  fo  inconftant  as  falfhood. 
"When,  therefore,  on  the  iffue  it  \vas  feen  th^t  all 
the  Records  of  former  times  contradidled  this  nor 
velty,  and,  confequently  that  their  darling  claim 
itfelf  was  likely  to  be  in  danger,  they  fhifted  their 
fupport,  and  then  contended,  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptians,  for  as  extravagant  an  Antiquity  ^. 

IV.  Hitherto  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  drawn  in  by 
Antiquity;  which  had  funk  with  him,  and  foun- 
dered in  the  treacherous  foil  of  Mythology,  But 
the  greatefl  part  of  his  reafoning,  from  thefe  Genea- 
logies, ftands  upon  an  error  of  his  own.  The  age 
preceding  tlie  deftruftion  of  Troy  is  full  of  the 
loves  and  intrigues  of  the  greater  Divinities  :  whq 
fupplied  that  expedition  from  their  own  loins  with 
Demy-Gods  once  removed.     Sir  Ifaac,  vyho  fup- 

j^'Xta,   u(p'  a  y-.y^-iiui;  l/w.*iitd>)  'SJi/Ki^/i.'^  Toii  ■&    uttI^     H^a^Asi'*;  r>j^«S 
1^0}  xalotxaa-i  tCj  rvUg   hro^  •jvcfTiv'    ov   hi  vv»  ma,7t:^ciivuv'   tcuv  (a.vj   an 

TlatOf  vol.  iii.  p.  io8.  E. 

pofed. 
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pofed,  as  indeed  he  well  might  from  phyfical  ob- 
fervation,  that  the  Gods  left  off  getting  children 
when  they  died,  concludes,  from  the  mythologic 
account  of  their  Offspring,  that  they  muft  needs 
have  lived  but  two  or  three  generations  before  the 
war  of  Troy.  But  our  great  Philofopher  took  this 
thing  a  deal  too  ferioufly.  The  truth  is,  he  con- 
cerned himfelf  no  farther  with  the  fabulous  hiftory 
of  ancient  times  than  juft  ferved  the  purpofe  of  his 
fyftem.  Otherwife  he  might  have  found,  on  the 
mod  curfory  furvey,  that  one  of  the  effential  at- 
tributes of  a  pagan  God  was  the  getting  of  Baf- 
tards :  and  that,  for  one  he  fairly  had  in  life,  his 
woriliipers  fathered  an  hundred  upon  him  after  his 
deceafe.  This  amorous  commerce  between  Heaven 
and  Earth  never  ceafed  till  near  the  lateft  times  of 
Paganifm  -,  as  we  learn  from  the  primitive  Apoio- 
gifts  i  who  referring  to  their  perpetual  intrigues 
in  mythologic  flory,  rally  the  idolaters,  of  their 
time,  with  great  vivacity,  on  the  decrepid  old  age 
and  fudden  debility  of  their  Gods. 

It  being  then  notorious  that,  in  the  later  ages 
of  Paganifm,  Earth  fwarmed  as  thick  with  the  pro- 
geny of  Heaven,  as  in  the  eai-ly  times  of  that  re- 
ligion. Heaven  fwarmed  with  the  progeny  of  Earth, 
Sir  Ifaac's  calculation,  from  the  time  of  the  fens  and 
grandfons  of  the  Gods,  what  muil  needs  be  their 
own,  is  altogether  fallacious.  But  as,  in  this  in« 
<iuiry,  we  have  flill  attempted  to  account  for  the  fa- 
bles of  Antiquity,  in  order  to  detedt  their  various 
impoftures,  and  prevent  their  future  mifchief,  we 
ihall  now  confider  the  original  of  thofe  in  queftionp 

I.  The  firft  caufe  of  this  doubly-fpurious  Off- 
fpring,  was  the  contrivance  of  v/ives  to  hide  their 
adultery  •,  of  virgins  to  excufe  their  incontinence  \ 

Vol.  IIL  U  r,  .-^nd 
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and  of  parents  to  cover  the  difhonour  of  their 
Houfe  ^  The  God  bore  the  blame,  or  rather 
the  Mortal  reaped  the  glory  ;  and  Paffion,  as  is 
ufual,  was  advanced  into  Piety.  Great  men  too, 
employed  it,  (for  then  Great  men  had  fome  regard 
for  their  Race  and  Name)  to  conceal  the  ignominy 
of  a  low  born  commerce.  In  a  word,  both  fexes 
foon  learnt  the  fweets  of  a  holy  intrigue  ;  where  a 
pretended  converfe  with  a  God  or  Goddefs  preferv- 
ed  the  reputation  of  the  weaker,  and  procured 
power  and  authority  to  the  (Ironger  fex.  Some- 
times the  pretended  amour  was  mutually  concerted 
between  the  real  parties:  as  that  of  Anchifes  and  a 
Country  wench  •,  who,  in  regard  to  his  honour,, 
•was  to  pafs  for  a  Venus,     So  Homer '. 

"  Divine  ^neas  brings  the  Darden  race; 
*'  Anchifes'  fon  by  Venus'  ftol'n  embrace  y 
"  Born  in  the  froades  of  Ida's  fecret  grove, 
"  A  Mortal  mixing  with  the  Queen  of  LoveJ 

Mr.  Pope; 

And,  in  a  much  later  age,  the  Wife  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  her  Court-gallant.  Sometimes 
again,  one  of  the  parties  was  deceived  by  the  mafk 


**  Plutarch,  in  Thefeu?,  tells  us,  that  when  the  daughter  of 
Pitheus  bore  Thefeus  of  ^geus,  her  father  gave  out  that  th« 
iufant  was  begot  by  Neptune. 

At;'£ia5*   Tw  u'Jr     iK\-)Qa-n  Text  ^T'    Ap^-ouiT>!> 

lA.  .0.  ver.  819* 

Yet  this  ij  one  of  the  indances  Sir  liaac  brings  to  prove  the  low 
s^*  of  the  Goddefs  Venus.     Sec  p.  191 .  of  his  Chronology. 

of 
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of  divinity  which  the  other  had  impioufly  aflumed, 
as  feems  to  have  been  the  cafe  of  Aftioche  ^ 

*'  Two  valiant  brothers  rule  th'  undaunted  throng, 
*'  lahnen  and  Afcalaphus  theflrong: 
**  Sons  of  Aftyoche  the  heav'nly  fair, 
"  Whofe  virgin  charms  fubdu'd  the  God  of  war: 
"  /;/  J^or's  courts  as  foe  retired  to  reji^ 
^'  The  flrengthof  Mars  the  bluiliing  maid  compreft. 

Mr.  P^opE. 

And  of  the  prieftefs  Rhea, 

^lem  Rhea  Sacerdos 

FuRTivuM  partufuh  luminis  edidii  auras^ 
Mifia  Deo  Mulier  \ 

And  of  Alcmene  the  mother  of  Hercules,  It  was 
certainly  the  cafe  of  the  virtuous  Paulina,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius :  who  being  made  to  believe  that 
the  God  Anubis  was  fallen  in  love  with  her,  went 
to  the  appointed  aflignation  with  a  mind  equally 
ballanced  by  conjugal  chaftity  and  fuperftition. 
The  ftory  is  very  curious,  and  told  by  Jofephus™, 
in  all  its  circumflances.  In  fhort,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Ovid,  who  was  exquifitely  ficilied  in  the  my- 
thologic  ftory,  this  was  one  of  the  moft  common 
covers  of  luft  and  concupifcence.     The  pretended 

Tuv   59rj(j    ' Aa>ia,7:a(p<^  x^   ioi,\u,iv^  v'uq  " Apir^f 

Tlx^kiVB^  AIAOiH,   V'zee^u'iov  ilcruvecQaa-a,, 

"AcnT x^cCle^u'    0  o'e  01  trag^^sloio  AA0PH.  IX.  /?.  ver.  5  1 2, 

^  ^T.  I.  vii.  ver.  659.     See  Lionjf.  Halicarn.  Antiq.  Rom» 
1.  i.  p.  62. 

"  Antiq.  Jtiri  I.  xviii.  c.  3.     See,  for  this  general  pradtice, 
Hirod.  1,  i.  c.  181. 

nurfe 
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nurfe  of  Semele  is  made  to  caution  her  miftrefs 
againft  the  addreffes  of  Jupiter,  in  the  follov/ing 
manner : 

Opto 

Jupiter  utfit,  ait:  Met uo  t amen  omnia.  .  multi 
Nomine    Divorum    thalamos    iniere   pu- 

DICOS". 

2.  Another  caufe  was  the  ambition  of  the  pre- 
tenders themfelves  to  heavenly  birth,  in  order  to 
fupport  their  authority  amongft  their  barbarous 
fubjedls  or  followers.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  the 
two  Amazon  queens,  Marthefia  and  Lampeto, 
gave  out  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  Mars,  ne 
fuccejfibus  deeffet  auoloritas  (fays  the  \\\^onz.'^)  genitas 
fe  Marte  pradicabant",  And  thus  Romul  is  and 
Remus  pretended  to  the  fame  relation:  But  this 
matter  is  explained  more  at  large  in  the  diicourfe 
on  the  ancient  Lawgivers  ^ 

3.  A  third  caufe  was  the  flattery  of  fycophants 
and  corrupt  Courtiers.  To  this  pradlice  Clepoler 
mus  alludes,  in  his  addrefs  to  Sarpedon  : 

"  Know  thy  vain  felf,  nor  let  their  flattery  move, 
*'-  Who  flyle  thee  fon  of  cloud-compelling  Jove, 
*'  How  far  unlike  thofe  chiefs  of  race  divine  ! 
•'  How  vail  the  diif 'rence  of  their  deeds  and  thine  "^  I 

Mr.  Pope. 

"  Metatn.  I.  iii.  fab.  3.  *"  Jujiin.  Hijl.  1.  ii.  c.  4, 

»  Viv.  Leg.  vol.  i.  1.  ii.  fei^.  2. 

o  4.  A 
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4.  A  fourth  caufe  was  a  mere  figure  of  fpeech 
common  in  the  eaftern  phrafeology  :  which,  to 
exprefs  the  qualities  of  the  fubje(St,  called  a  pru- 
dent and  powerful  monarch  '  the  fon  of  Jupi- 
ter; a  violent  and  inhuman'  ravager,  or  an  experC 
and  able  feaman,  the  fon  of  Neptune  ';  a  iTiarper, 
a  banker  or  a  large  trader,  the  fon  of  Mercury ;  a 
cultivator  of  the  fine  arts,  the  fon  of  Apollo ;  a 
great  warrior,  the  fon  of  Mars ;  a  beautiful  woman, 
the  daughter  of  Venus  ;  and  a  good  phyfician,  th» 
offspring  of  i^fculapius.     Thus  Homer, 

*'  In  thirty  fail  the  fparkling  waves  divide, 
"  Which  Podalirius  and  Machaon  guide. 


r 


The  words  of  Calli'machus,  in  his  hymn  to  Jupiter,  are  la 
appofite  to  our  puipofe,  that  the  learned  reader  will  not  think 
them  quoted  impertinently. 

Ek  Si  Ajos  |3ao■^^)3£i  '  £'J'6<  ^»0S  aJ:*  uvaKruv 

Qniri^oi>,  Ver.  76,  l^  feq^, 

*  Prasftantifllmos  virtute,  prudentia,  viribus,  Jo'vh  JIUqs 
poetse  appellaverunt,  ut  ^acum,  &  Minoa,  &  Sarpedona : 
Ferociflimos  et  immanes  et  alienos  ab  omni  humanitate  tamquahl 
e  mari  genitos,  Ni-piuni  fiiios  dixerunt,  Cyclopa,  Sc  Cereyona, 
&  Scyrona,  &  Lasftrygonas.     J.  Gellius,  lib.  xv.  c.  21. 

*  Thus  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  Typhis  the  pilot,  and 
his  niate  Ergynus,  were  called  the  fons  of  Neptune.  And 
when  thefe  died  in  the  voyage,  they  were  fucceeded  by  Ancaus 
and  Euphemus ;  and  both  of  thcfe,  we  are  told,  were  the  fons  of 
Neptune,  likewife.  1  chofe  to  give  the  reader  this  inftance, 
becaufe,  from  this  figure  of  fpeech,  thus  qualifying  men  aay 
way  diftinguiihed  in  the  Argonautic  times,  Sir  Ifaac  i^ewton  in- 
fers the  jovv  age  of  the  Grecian  Deities. 

«  To 
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"  To  thefe  his  fkill  their  Parent-God  imparts, 
"  Divine  profeflbrs  of  the  healing  arts ". 

Mr.  Pope. 

And  that  the  poet  meant  no  more  than  that  they 
were  excellent  in  their  profelTion,  appears  from  his 
giving  to  all  the  Egyptians  the  fame  original, 
where  fpeaking  of  their  fuperior  eminence  in  the 
art  of  phyfic,  he  fays, 

•'  Thefe  drugs,  fofriendly  tothejoys  of  life, 
"  Bright  Helen  learn'd  from  Thone's  imperial  wife ; 
*'  Who  fway'd  the  fceptre,  where  prolific  Nile 
"  With  various  fimples  clothes  the  fat'ntd  foil^ 
*'  From  P^on  fprung,  their  patron  God  imparts 
*'  To  all  the  Pharian  race  his  healing  arts  \ 

Mr.  Fenton. 

5.  The  laft  caufe  I  fliall  mention  were  the 
dotages  of  judicial  Aftrology.  But  whether  the 
giving  to  each  of  their  Gods  a  Star  over  which  to 
prefide  was  the  caufe  or  effe^  of  this  folly  may  be 
difputed;  becaufe,  I  believe,  itwas  fometimes  one, 
and  fometimes  the  other.  Yet  it  gave  frequent 
occafion  to  call  an  extraordinary  perfon  the  fon  of 
that  God  or  Goddefs  under  whofe  planet  he  was 
born. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  difcover  and  lay 
open  the  true  caufes  of  all  that  confufion  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  the  Hijlory  of  the  heroic 

Ti.K  ^e  T^tJjJioila  y7.ci^vfx)  m?  lr»%'^i.'i'1o.  lA.  jS.  ver.  73 1 • 

AtBeuiTTi}*'   r,  ycco  Tlay^ovai;  ttVt  yitiQXr,(;,  Oo.  d.  ver.  2^1. 

ages. 
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ages.  Thole  falfe  fafts  therefore,  and  the  miftaken 
conclufion  drawn  from  them  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
to  fupport  the  identity  of  Ofiris  and  Sefoftris, 
being  detected,  general  tradition,  which  vouches 
for  their  real  diverfity,  is  reinftated  in  its  credit: 
whofe  teftimony  likewile,  as  I  have  gone  along,  I 
have  not  neglected  occafionally  to  fupport  by  divers 
corroborating  circumftances. 

I  might  indeed  have  taken  a  very  different  rout 
though  this  Land  of  Fables^  to  the  confutation  of 
his  hypothefis  •,  by  oppofing  adventure  to  adven- 
ture, and  genealogy  to  genealogy  ;  and  have  form- 
ed upon  them,  as  others  have  done  before  me,  a 
fyilem  of  chronology  dire6liy  oppolite  to  our  il- 
luftrious  Author's.  But  this  inftead,  of  relievino- 
the  reader,  would,  only  have  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
•  old  man's  complaint.  Incertior  fum  multo  quam 
diidttm.  I  havd  therefore  attempted  a  way  of  Grea- 
ter certainty,  in  an  explanation  of  the  general 
principles  and  pradices  of  ancient  Superftition-,  of 
which,  their  mychologic  hiilpry  was  the  fruits: 
And  by  this  it  appears,  thatall  thefe  pretended 
Fads,  on  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fupports  his  hy- 
poiiiefis  of  the  identity  of  Osiris -and  Sesostris, 
are  mere  Fables,  invented  to  confound  all  times 
and  ^eras,  and  therefore  moft  unhappily  chofen 
for  one  of  the  means  of  regulating  and  reforming 
the  ancient  Chronologv. 

III. 

.  But  although  I  could  have  given  no  reafonable- 
account,  of  tliefe  miftaken  fads,  from  which  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  infers  the  identity,  I  was  ftill  able  to 
prove  the  falHiood  of  tliat  fuppofed  identity,  by 
t\it  confcqucnces  that  follow  from  it:  not  only  by 

thofe 
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thofe  which  our  great  Author  would  not,  but  by 
thofe  which  he  would,  venture  to  admit.  Both 
of  which  diredtly  contradidl  scripture  and  the 
NATURE  OF  THINGS.  So  that^  as  before  I  proved 
the  error  of  his  conclufion  from  the  falfhood  of  his 
premifles ;  1  now  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  (hall 
prove  the  fallbood  of  his  premifles  from  the  error 
of  his  conclufion. 

i.  I  have,  in  the  third  and  fourth  feftioris  of 
this  book,  fhewn  at  large,  from  facred  Scripture, 
illuftrated  and  confirmed  by  prophane  Antiquity, 
that  Egypt  was  a  polite  and  powerful  Empire  at 
the  egreflion  of  the  Ifraelites.  This  is  alone  fufii- 
cient  to  overthrow  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  whole  fyftem. 
But  to  make  the  truth  ftill  more  evident,  it  may 
be  proper  to  take  a  particular,  though  fhort,  view 
of  the  neceflary  confequences  which  follow  from 
the  fuppofed  identity  of  Ofiris  and  Sefoftris.  Thefc 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  fuch  as  our  great 
author  hath  ventured  to  own;  and  fuch,  as  for 
their  apparent  falfhood,  he  was  obliged  topafs  over 
in  filence. 

To  begin  with  the  latter.  Thofe  very  hiftories 
on  which  Sir  Ifaac  builds  his  identity,  tell  us  that 
Ofiris  and  his  wife  and  fifter  Ifis  were  the  profefTed 
patron  and  patronefs  of  nafcent  arts,  the  very  in- 
ftruments  of  hufbandry  being  invented  in  their 
time;  that  he  firft  taught  the  culture  of  the  vine^  5 
and  nboliflied  the  bad  habit,  his  favage  Subjeds 
had  of  eating  one  another "":  and  that  fhe  taught 

^a  ciV      x^  r^v  cru.'xojxiiVv  awra  xj  rr,^r,civ.      Diod.  Sic.  1.  1   p.  lO. 
Id.  p:^^e  g. 
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thein  to  fow  corn  'j  and  gave  them  their  firil  fyftem 
of  laws  \- — But  if  Onris  v/ere  Sefoitris,  all  theic 
finedifcoveries  were  made  but  two  generations  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  and  full  five  hundred  years 
after  the  egreflion  of  the  Ilraelites  from  Egypt: 
And  then  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  Bible?  But 
the  grofs  abflirdity  of  thefe  things  hindered  our 
Author  from  receiving  them  into  the  confequsnces 
of  his  new  fyftem :  yet  thefe  Handing  on  the  fame 
authority  with  the  confequences,  he  hath  thought 
fit  to  receive,  he  was  obliged  to  pals  them  over  in 
filence.  But  though  he  be  filent,  vv^e  fhould  not. 
On  the  contrary,  we  muil  infill  that  he  hath  tranf- 
greffed  the  plaineft  rules  of  fair  reafoning,  which 
required  him,  either  to  receive  the  confequences 
he  hath  rejef^ed,  or  to  reject  thole  which  he  hath 
received;  or  laftly,  to  Ihew,  that  they  iland  upon 
a  different  authority.  But  he  v/ili  do  nothing  of 
this;  he  picks  and  chufes  as  he  likes  bed,  and, 
what  is  not  for  his  purpofe,  he  leaves  without  no- 
tice. Diodorus  fays,  that  Oiiris  aboiillied  the 
cuftom  of  human  facrifices;  that  he  built  the  city 
of  Thebes  •,■  that  he  regulated  the  worfhip  of  the 
Gods  ;  and  conquered  many  nations.  Theie  things 
Sir  Ifaac,  who  takes  Ofiris  for  Sefoflris,  readily  ad- 
mits. The  fame  Hiilorian  fays,  that  this  Ofiris  hrd 
cultivated  the  vine;  reftrained  his  Subje(5ts  from 
eating  one  another;  and  found  out  the  arts  of  life; 
that  his  wife  liis   invented  agriculture,  and  gave 

fA.cv  ug  iTvyi  KcCa.  rvjv  X'^^xv  [/.fix  T/jj  aM/,?  jSfic.v/;!;,    ciy.oii'MV-y  i's  Jttb 

TftfV  Ci;{):u)'iTlt><lj    ru    06     Oo^iJlOi^    l'Jl»Or,a<X,^Viii  T»)l    TfaTwn  KeC,efyXI7'iOI,)l  Tut 

Kccf'zsuv.     Id.  ib, 

0.710  T'/J?  Ti(Au}clciq  <^qQo)I,        Id.    lb. 
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the  firll  kw  to  the  Egyptians  •,  but  all  this.  Sir 
Ifaac  tacitly  I'ejeds.  Yet  if  one  part  of  the  Sici- 
lian's account  be  of  better  authority  than  the  reft, 
it  is  that,  which  fays,  Ifts  invented  agriculture :  for 
he  exprelly  tells  us,  that  fo  it  was  found  written 
on  a  large  column,  in  hieroglyphic  charaders,  half 
confumed  by  time,  then  ftanding  in  the  city  of  Nyfa 
in  Arabia ' :  and,  without  his  telling,  we  are  well 
affured,  that  her  inyfierics  had  very  early  brought 
the  knowlege  of  the  fad  to  all  the  neighbouring 
nations. 

II.  Amongft  the  confequences  which  the  great 
Author  hath  thought  fit  to  admit-,  fome  are  thefe. 
That  injlruments  of  war  -,  horfesfor  military  fervice  ; 
animal  food:,  the  exa5l  diftribution  of  property -^  al- 
phabetic letters^  and  the  well  peopling  of  Egypt,  were 
all  the  produd  of  the  Sefoftrian  age. 

I.  Vulcan,  he  fays,  who  lived  even  to  the  times 
of  the  Trojan  war,  invented  Armour,  and  was,  on 
that  account,  deified  by  the  Egyptians.  His  words 
are  thefe.  He  [Vulcan]  reigned  there  [in  Cyprus 
and  Byblus]  ////  a  very  great  age,  livi?2g  to  the  times 
of  the  trojan  war,  and  becoming  exceeding  rich  ^ — 
And  for  affifiing  the  Egyptians  with  armour,  it  is 
probable,  that  he  was  deified  by  his  friends  the  Egyp- 
tians, by  the  name  of  Baal-  Canaan  or  Vulcan :  for 
Vulcan  was  celebrated  principally  by  the  Egyptians^ 
and  was  a  king,  according  to  Homer,  and  reigned  in 
Lemnos  -,  and  Cinyras  was  an  inventor  of  arts,  and 
found  out  copper  in  Cyprus,  and  the  fmith's  hammer y 

^  'Eya;  'lo"i?  £»/.'.»  Yi  /?«<T»7,i~!73t  -aTacry,?  yui^a,^-^  Y.yu  i\^\  yvi-n  >tj 
v'-tiau.     Id.  p.  16. 

*  Page  223. 
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and  anvil .f  and  tongs  and  laver ;  and  em-ployed  work- 
men in  making  armour^  and  other  things  of  hrafs  and 
iron,  and  was  the  only  king  celebrated  in  hijtory  for 
working  in  metals,  and  was  king  of  Lemnos,  and  the 
hufhand  of  Venus  \  all  which  are  the  charatlers  of 
Vulcan :  and  the  Egyptians  about  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Cinyras,  viz.  in  the  reign  of  their  king  Amenophis^ 
built  a  very  fumptuous  temple  at  Memphis  to  Vulcan  % 
Here  we  have  a  Hero,  living  till  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  v^^ar,  not  only  the  inventor  of  arms,  but 
likewife  of  the  very  tools  employed  in  makin.o- 
them.  That  this  was  our  Author's  meaning,  is 
plain  from  what  he  tells  us  of  the  Egyptians  fio-ht- 
ing  with  clubs  in  the  time  of  Sefoftris^;  which  cer- 
tainly, was  for  want  of  better  weapons:  and  ftill 
plainer,  from  what  he  tells  of  Vulcan's  beino- 
made  a  God;  which,  certainly,  was  for  a  new  In'- 
VENTiON.  If  I  fliould  now  Ihew,  by  a  formal  enu- 
meration of  particulars,  how  all  here  faid,  con- 
tradicts the  BIBLE,  the  reader  would  think  me  dif- 
pofed  to  trifle  with  him.  Inllead  of  this,  I  fiiall 
but  juft  obierve,  how  ill  it  agrees  with  Homer  : 
who  feems,  indeed,  to  make  Vulcan  the  Patron- 
God  of  the  Armourers,  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
makes  both  him,  and  the  invention,  the  produd: 
of  a  much  earlier  age.  From  the  poem  of  the 
Trojan  war  it  appears  that  military  weapons  had 
been  then  of  tried  ufe;  and  Vulcan,  and  his  wife 
Venus,  Deities  of  long  (landing.  Nor  can  it  be 
objected  that  the  poet  hath  here  given  us  the  pic- 
ture of  his  own  times.  He  was  a  ItriCter  obferver 
of  Decorum:  as  may  be  feen  amongil  other  in- 
ftances,  from  a  celebrated  one  taken  notice  of  by 
the  critics,  that  though,  in  his  days.  Cavalry  were 
common,  yet  he  brings  none  to  the  fiege  of  Troy, 

<^  Page  224,  225.  <■  Page  215. 
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becanfe  thofe  times  had  not  yet  learnt  their  ufe. 
Nor  was  he  leis  knowing  than  exadb ;  for  he  was 
poITelTcd  of  the  Songs  and  Poems  of  his  anceftors; 
in  which  he  found  all  the  particulars  of  that  famous 
expedition^.     Nov/,    if  military  weapons,  at  the 

time 

s  That  Homer  collefled  his  materials  from  the  old  Songs  and 
Poems  of  his  predece/r.^rs,  I  conclude  from  this  circumlcance  ; 
In  thofe  things  wherein  he  might  be  inllrndlcd  by  the  records  of 
poely,  we  find  him  calling  upon  the  Muses  to  inform  him: 
But  when  he  relates  what  happened  amongft  the  Gods,  which 
he  could  only  learn  by  poetical  infpiration,  he  goes  boldly  into 
his  llory,  without  invoking  the  Mufes,  at  all.  Thus  when  he 
fpcaks  of  the  fquabbles  between  Jupiter,  and  his  wife  Juno, 
he  tells  them  with  as  little  preparation  as  if  they  had  been  his 
next  door  neighb-ours.  But  when  he  comes  to  give  a  catalogue 
of  the  Grecian  forces  which  went  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  the 
iikelieft  of  all  fubjeds  to  be  found  in  the  old  poems  of  his  An- 
cellors,  he  invocates  the  Mufes  in  the  moftfolemn  and  pompouo 
manner:  which  therefore  I  underftand  as  only  a  mo. e  figura- 
tive intimation,  (to  give  the  greater  authority  to  what  followed) 
that  he  took  his  account  from  authentic  records,  and  not  from 
uncertain  tradition.  And  thefe  old  poems  being,  in  his  time, 
held  liicred,  as  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  a  kind  of  divine  im- 
pulfe,  an  invocation  to  them,  under  the  name  of  the  Goddeffes, 
who  were  faid  to  h.ive  inlpircd  them,  was  an  extreme  natural 
and  eafy  figure  : 

■"Ectw/Ie  lav  ;%ct,   Mb-yai,  oKvu-irxa.  ou^oiT  i^acrxi' 

Hi.'.iTi;  ^i  h.T^i'^  elo/ctKiioy.iv,  Sei  ri  j^ftEH  ' 
CiTiiEj  -/lysy.iiVi lA-  jS.  ver.  484, 

"  Say,  Virgins,  feated  round  the  throne  divine, 
"  All-knowing  Goddeffes !  immortal  nine  I 
*'  Since  hearth's  wide  regions,  Heav'n's  unmeafur'd  hcioht, 
"  And  Hell's  abyfs  hide  nothing  from  your  light, 
"  We  wretched  mortals  loft,  in  doubt  below, 
"  But  gucfs  by  rumour,  and  but  boall:  we  know, 
'  "  Oh,  fay  what  Heroes. -Mr.  Pope. 

Which,  put  into  a  plr.in  drefs,  is  no  more  than  this.  That  as  the 
eld  reardi  of  the  pels-  had  prcfctnjsd  a  nj:ry  circumjtaiitial  acc6:;nt 

of 
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time  of  the  Trojan  war,  had  been  long  in  ufe  a- 
mongft  the   Greeks,    it   is   hardly  pofTible    they 
fhould  have  been  but  juft  invented  in  Egypt. 

2.  Our 

of  the  forces  vjarring  before  Troy,  he  chfe  rather  to  fetch  his  ac- 
counts from  thence  than  from  uncertain  and  ccnfufcd  tradition. 

This  obfervation  will  help  to  expbin  another  particular  In 
Homer,  and  as  remarkable;  namely,  his  fo  frequently  tellin? 
us,  as  he  is  defcribing  perfons  or  things,  that  they  bore  one 
name  amongft  the  Gods,  and  another  aniongfl;  Mortals.  Which,' 
we  may  now  colleft,  means  no  more  than  that,  in  thofc  old 
poems,  they  were  called  differently  from  what  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Homer.     Thus  fpeaking  of  Titan  he  fjys, 

Aiya'iuv  lA.  a.  ver.  402. 


Then  call'd  by  thee,  the  monfter  Titan  came. 

Whom  Gods,  Briareus,  men  ^Egeou  name.      Mr.  Pope* 


So  ngain. 


'Etj  de  T«;  tB^ovstP-A^  7ro7i=s;j  odTrux  xoT'.a/iYif 

A^axuloi  ^i  Ti  ariiJi'O!,  'SsoXvcrna^^iA.Qio  Mypwyjf.        I^,  /?,  ver.  S 1 1, 

'•  Amidilthe  plain  in  fight  of  Ilion  ftands 

"  A  rifing  mount,  the  v/ork  of  human  hands, 

"  This  for  Myrinne's  Tomb  th'  immortals  know, 

*'  Tho'  call'd  Bateia  in  the  world  below.  Mr.  Pope, 


And  again. 


►>»«» 


ih.  t.  ver.  7- 


'  Oil  aui'jov  y.ccMnji  Beo],   ccvhe^  a£  '^xafX.xid'pov, 

**  With  fiery  Vulcan  laft  in  battle  ftands 

"  The  ficred  Rood  that  rolls  on  golden  fands ; 

"  Xanthus  his  name  with  thofe  of  heav'nly  biith, 

"  But  call'd  Scamander  by  the  foiis  of  earth.        Mr.  Pop 5. 
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2.  Our  author  makes  Sefoftris's  conquefl:  of  Li- 
bya the  occafion  of  furniftiing  Egypt  with  Horfes. 
Jfter  the  conqueji  of  Libya  (fays  he)  by  which  Egypt 
was  furnijhed  with  horfes^  and  fiirnijhed  Solomon  and 
his  f7-i£nds^  he  prepared  a  fleets  &c  ''.   The  illuftri- 
cus  Writer  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  original  of  thofe 
civil  advantages,  for  which  ancient  Egypt  was  fo 
much  celebrated.    He  had  before,  and  afterwards, 
told  us  his  thoughts  of  their  ajironomy^  navigation, 
letters,    names,  and  weapoju  of  war.     We  cannot 
therefore  but  underftand  what  he  here  fays,  of  the 
Libyan  horfes,  to  mean,  that  the  conqueft  of  that 
country  was  the  firfl  occafion  of  Egypt's  abound- 
ing in  Horfe.     But  this  direclly  contradifts   holy 
Scripture,  which  alTures  us  that  they  abounded  in 
Horfe  long  before.     Their  purfuit  of  the  Ifraelites 
is  thus  defcribed, — And  Pharaoh  made  ready  his  cha- 
riot, and  took  his  people  with  him.     And  he  took  fix 

Now  fuppofing  thefe  names  were  not  taken  by  Homer  from  the 
old  poems,  no  reafonable  account  can  be  given  for  his  fo  parti- 
cular an  information  of  this  circumirance.  But  allow  them  to 
be  taken  thence,  and  the  reafon  is  evident.  It  was  to  remind 
the  leader,  from  time  to  time,  that  he  flill  kept  their  own  ve- 
nerable records  in  his  eye;  which  would  give  weight  and  autho- 
rity to  what  he  delivered.  The  old  names  are  called  by  Homer, 
the  Names  ufed  l-j  the  immortally  on  thefe  three  accounts  :  i. 
As  they  were  the  names  employed  in  the  old  facred  poems.  2. 
As  they  were  in  ufe  in  the  firft  heroic  ages.  And  3.  As  they 
were  of  barbarous  and  Egyptian  original ;  from  whence  cam.e 
the  myihologic  hiftory  of  the  Gods.  Two  lines  of  the  pre- 
tended Chub.'aic  oracles,  coUedted  by  Patriciu?,  explaj(i  this 
whole  matter  well,  as  they  (hew  the  great  reverence  of  the  An- 
cients foi  the  Rtligion  of  names  : 

'Ov'f*K?a.  ^y.(y>u^oi.  /,.•  tot  «.>.>.a^>:c» 

tJerer  chon  e  harbor c us  Names  ;  for  every  nation  hath  Names 
ixhich  it  ricci'veclfrom  God, 

J«  Page  215, 
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hundred  chofen  chariots^  and  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt^ 
and  captains  ever  every  one  of  them, — The  Egyp- 
tians purfued  after  them  (all  the  horfes  and  chariots 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  horfemen  and  his  army.) — And 
the  Egyptians  purfued  cfter  them  to  the  midfi  of  the  fea, 
even  all  Pharaoh's  horfes^  his  chariots  and  his  horfe- 
men '.  Sir  Ifaac  fcems  to  have  been  aware  of  this 
evidence  againft  him,  and  endeavours  to  turn  it  on 
the  fide  of  his  hypothefis.  In  the  days  of  Moses 
(fays  he)  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  with  which 
Pharaoh  purfued  Ifrael,  were  but  six  hundred. 
Exod.  xiv.  7 ''.  This  is  a  ftrange  miftake.  The 
fix  hundred,  mentioned  in  the  place  quoted,  are 
exprefly  faid  to  be  the  chofen  chariots,  that  is  the 
king's  guard  ;  for  over  and  above  thefe,  all  the 
chariots  of  Egypt,  an  indefinite  number,  were  in 
the  purfuit.  Befides,  the  number  of  horfes  is  not 
to  be  eftimated  from  the  chariots,  becaufe  there 
was  an  army  of  horfemen  likewife  in  this  expedi- 
tion, 

However,  by  Sir  Ifaac's  own  confeflion  it  ap- 
pears, that  Egypt  abounded  with  Horfe  much  ear- 
lier than  the  time  he  here  affigns.  For  the  valt 
number  of  PhiUftim  Horfe  brought  into  the  field, 
in  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  in  an  army 
confifting  of  thirty  thoufand  chariots  and  fix  thou- 
fand  horfemen,  came  all,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
from  Egypt.     'The  Canaanites  (fays  he)  had  their 

Horfes  from   Egypt  •,  and fro7n   the  great   army 

of  the  Philijlims  againfi  Saul,  and  the  great  number 
of  their  Horfes  Ifeem  to  gather  that   the  fhepherds 

had  newly  relinquifhed  Egypt,  and  joined  them  \ 

Now  if  they  had  fuch  plenty  of  horfe  in  the  time 

'  Exod.  xiv.  ver.  6,-  7 — 9 — 23.  *  p^gg  j5-^ 

»  Ibid.  ^ 
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of  Saul,  how  was  it  that  they  were  firft  furnifhed 
from  Libya  in  the  time  of  Sefac  ? 

But  another  circumftance  in  facred  Hiftory 
will  Ihew  us,  that  Egypt,  which  fuppiied  Canaan^ 
abounded  in  Horfe  itiil  much  earlier.  In  the  lav/ 
of  Mofes,  wc  find  this  prohibition,  perlbnally  di- 
reifled  to  their  future  King :  he  JJoall  not  muiiiply 
hcrfes  to  himfelf^  -  nor  caufe  the  people  to  return  to 
Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply 
HORSES  :  forafmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  /aid  unto  you, 
Tejhall  henceforth  return  no  more  that  way "".  Now 
the  reafpn,  here  given,  being  to  prevent  all  com- 
msrce  with  Egypt,  v/e  muft  conclude,  if  it  appear 
that  I;.^ypt,  at  this  time,  flipplied  other  nations 
v/ith  horfes,  that  the  law  extended  to  their  Judges 
as  v/ell  as  Kings.  But  they  did  fupply  other  na- 
tions. For  we  find  the  confederate  Canaanites 
(who,  by  Sir  Ifaac's  confeflion,  had  their  horfes 
from  Egypt)  warring  againil  Jofnua,  they  and  all 
their  hojts  with  them .  much  people^  even  as  the  fand 
that  is  upon  the  fea-JJjore  in  multitude^  with  Horfes 
and  chariots  very  many '"  The  law  therefore  did 
certainly  refpefl  the  Judges.  And  the  reafoning 
is  confirmed  by  fa6t.  For  Jolliua,  when  he  had 
defeated  thefe  confederate  holb,  houghed  their 
Hcrfes  and  burnt  their  chaxtots  with  jire  %  according 
to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  :  obferving  it  in 
the  fame  rigorous  manner  in  which  it  was  obeyed 
by  their  Kings,  to  whom  the  law  was  perfonaliy 
addreffed :  For  thus  Ahab  defcroyed  the  horfes 
and  chariots  of  Benhadad^.  So  that  1  now  con- 
clude the  other  way./rom  this  Law,  that  a  general 
trafric  with  Egypt  for   Horfes  was  very   common 

^  Devt.  xvii.  vtr.  i6.  "  Jos.  X'.  vcr.  4.         °  ver.  9. 

P   I  Kings  xx,  vcr.  zi. 
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in  the  times  of  Mofes  and  Jofnna.  Confequendy 
Egypt  was  not  firfl  furniihed  with  Horfes  from 
Libya  in  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Sefoftris. 

But  it  may  give  fLrength  to  this  argument,  as 
well  as  light  to  the  facred  Text,  to  inquire  more 
particularly  into  the  reafons  of  this  prohibition; 
which  we  fhall  find  fo  weighty  and  various  as  to 
appear  worthy  of  its  Author,  and  accommodated 
only  to  a  Law  of  divine  original. 

I.  The  firfc  reafon  (which  was  exprefly  delivered 
with  the  Lavv)  is,  properly,  religious.  He  [the 
King]  fays  the  Lav/,/;<2//  net  multiply  Horfes  to  h:m- 
fclf  ncr  cciufe  tks  people  to  return  to  Egypt ^  to  the 
end  that  hcjhculd  multiply  Horfes  :  forafmuch  as  the 
Lord  hud  faid  unto  you,  7e  fbcill  henceforth  return  no 
more  that  i^ay.  i.  e.  He  fiiould  not  eftabhfh  a  bo- 
dy of  Cavalry,  becaufe  this  could  not  be  efteded 
without  fending  into  Egypt,  with  which  people 
the  Lord  had  forbidden  any  communication,  as,  of 
all  foreign  commerce,  that  was  the  moll  dangerous 
to  true  Religion  '^. 

When  Solomon  had  violated  this  Law,  and  mul- 
tiplied Horfes  to  fuch  excefs  that,  we  are  told,  he 
had  forty  thcuf and  flails  of  Horfes  for  his  chariots^ 
and  twelve  thoufand  Horfemen  \  it  was  foon  attend- 
ed with  thofe  fatal  confequences  which  the  Law 
had  foretold.  For  this  wifeil  of  Kings  havino- 
likewife,  in  violation  of  another  Law  of  Mofes,  mar- 
ried Pharaoh's  daughter',  (the  early  fruit,"  of  this 
commerce)  and  then,  by  a  repedtion  of  the  fame 
crime,  but  a  tranfgreffion  of   another   law,  had 

*i  See  the  next  fcclion^  '  i  Kings  iv.  ver.  26. 

*  2  K-iKOs  iii-  ver.  i, 
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efpoufed  more  ftratige  women^ ;  they  firft  of  all,  in 
defiance  of  a  fourth  Law,  purfuaded  him  to  build 
them  idol  Temples  for  their  ufe;  and  afterwards, 
againfl  ^  fifth  Law,  ftillmore  fundamental,  brought 
him  to  ere6l  other  Temples  for  his  own".  Now 
the  original  of  all  this  mifchief  was  the  forbidden 
traffic  with  Egypt  for  Horfes :  For  thither,  we  are 
told,-  the  agents  of  Solomon  were  lent  to  mount 
his  Cavalry.  And  Solomon  gathered  chariots  and 
horfaneii :  and  he  had  a  thoufand  and  four  hundred 
chariots^  and  twelve  thoufand  horfemen^  which  he 
-placed  in  the  chariot-cities^  and  with  the  king  at  Jer- 
tfalem — And  he  had  Horfes  brought  out  of  Egypt ^  and 
linen  yarn:  the  kin^s  merchants  received  the  linen  yarn 
f.t  a  price.  And  theyfetcht  up  and  brought  forth  cut 
of  Egypt  a  chariot  for  fix  hundred  fhekels  of  fdver, 
and  an  Horfe  for  an  hundred  and  fifty ".  jN^ay,  this 
great  King  even  turned  fa6lor  for  the  neighbouring 
monarchs.  And  fo  brought  they  out  Horfes  for  all 
the  kings  of  the  liittites,  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria  by 
their  means  ^.  This  opprobrious  commerce  was  kept 
lip  by  his  SuccefTorsj  and  attended  with  the  fame 
pernicious  confequences.  Ifalah,  with  his  ufual 
majefty,  denounces  the  mifchipfs  of  this  traffic; 
and  foretels  that  one  of  the  good  effects  of  leaving 
it,  would  be  the  forfaking  their  idolatries.  Wo  to 
them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help^  and  flay  on 
Horses  and  trujl  in  chariots,  becaufe  they  are  many ; 
^«^i;^  HORSEMEN,  hecaufe  they  are  very  firong  :  but 
they  look  not  ujito  the  holy  one  of  Jfrael,  neither  feek 
the  Lord.  —  For  thus  hath  the  Lord  fpoken  unto  me : 
Like  as  the  lion,  and  the  young  lion,  roaring  on  his 
prey,  when  a  multitude  of  fhepherds  is  called  forth 
againfi  him,  he  will  not  be  afraid  of  their  voice^ 

*   I  Kings  xi.  ver.  I.  ■  1  Kings  xi.ver.  7,  8, 

*  2  Ckron»  i.  ver.  i6,  17.  >  2  Chron.  i.  ver.  17. 
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nor  ahafe  himfelf  for  ths  noife  of  them :  fo  fhall  ihe 
Lord  of  hojis  come  down  to  fight  for  mount  Zion, 
and  for  the  bill  thereof —  Turn  ye  unto  him  from 
whom  the  children  of  Ifraelhave  deeply  revolted.  For 
in  that  day  every  manjhall  cafi  away  his  idols  offdver^ 
and  his  idols  of  gold,  which  your  own  hands  have  made 
unto  you  for  a  fin "". 

2.  The  fecond  re^fon  ^gainfl  multiplying  Horfes 
I  take  to  have  been  properly  political.  The 
Ifraelites,  leparated  by  God  for  his  pecuHar  People, 
under  his  government  as  King,  inijil  needs  have 
been  defigned  for  the  proprietors  of  one  certain 
country.  Accordingly  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
poffefTion  of  xhtfeven  nations^  was  marked  out  for 
their  proper  inheritance.  Within  thefe  limits  they 
were  to  be  confined  i  it  being  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  their  Inftitution  to  make  conquefts,  or  to  ex- 
tend their  dominion.  But  the  expulfion  of  thefeven 
nations  being,  as  we  ihall  fee  prefently,  to  be  effed- 
ed  by  the  ej^traordinary  afliftance  of  their  king, 
JEHOVAH,  their  fuccelTes  mufl,  of  courfe,  be  full 
and  rapid.  But  nothing  is  fo  impatient  of  bounds 
as  a  Multitude  fleflit  with  eafy  victories :  the  pro- 
jefts  of  fuch  a  people  are  always  going  on  from 
conqueft  to  conquellj  as  appears  from  the  Maho- 
metan Arabs,  under  the  fame  circumftances,  led 
out  to  conqueft  by  zfalfe  Prophet,  as  the  Ifraelites 
by  a  true.  Now  to  defeat  this  fo  natural  a  dif- 
pofition,  in  a  nation  not  defigned  for  Empire,  a 
Law  is  given  againft  multiplying  horses  ;  than 
which  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  effedual. 
The  Country  that  confined  them,  was  rocky  and 
mountainous,  and  therefore  unfit  for  the  breed  and 
liiftentation  of  horfe.     Telemachus  is  commended 

^  Is.  xxxi.  ver.  i,  4,  6,  7, 
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for  giving  this  rcafon  for  refufing  the  horfes  of 
Menelaus : 

Hand  male  1'elemachus^  proles  patientis  Ulixei\ 
J<[on  eji  apttis  equis  Ithaca  lociis^  ut  neque  planis 
PorreEliis [patiis^  nee  miiltc^  prodigus  herh^  \ 

Befides,  when  they  had  once  gotten  poiTef- 
fion  of  theCe  mountains,  they  had  iittle  need  of 
horie  to  preferve  their  conqueftj  as  all  fldlled  in 
military  matters  very  well  underftand  ^  The  Ifrae- 
lites  therefore,  had  they  been  either  wife  or  pious, 
would  foon  have  found  that  their  true  ftrength,  as 
well  political  as  religious,  lay  in  Infantry :  As  that 
of  Egypt,  for  a  contrary  reafon,  was  in  their  Ca- 
valry. Hence  that  people,  who  well  underflood 
their  advantages,  fo  induftrioufly  propagated  the 
breed  of  Horfes,  as  the  fureft  defence  of  their  terri- 
tories. There  is  a  remarkable  paffage,  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  thefe  times,  to  fupport  what  I  here  advance. 
V/hen  Eenhadad,  the  gendle  king  of  Syria,  whofe 
forces  confifted  of"  chariots  and  horfemen,  had 
warred,  with  ill  fuccefs,  againft  the  king  of  Ifrael, 
the  Minillers,  in  a  council  of  war,  deliver  their  ad- 
vice to  him  in  thefe  terms :  Tbeir  Gods  are  Gcds  of 
the  HILLS,  therefore  theyjoere ftronger  than  tve :  hut 
let  us  fight  dgainft  the'm  in  the  plain,  and  ftrrely 
we  pall  be  ftronger  than  they.  —  And  he  hearkened 

»    HOR. 

^  The  late  biHiop  Sherlock  fuppofed,  that  "  the  diiine  oriai- 
nal  of  the  Law  might  be  inferred  from  this  prohibition  of  toe 
ufe  of  Cavalry :  for  th;it  nothin^^  but  a  divij?e  command  codld 
have  prevailed  vvith  Mofes  to  forbid  the  princes  of  hts  country  tJpe 
vfei  cf  Horfes  and  Charcots  for  thrir  defence."  [4th  Differ,  p. 
329.  Ed.  4.1  But  I  chufe  not  to  infi/l  on  this,  as  the  ufe  of  Ca- 
valrv  coulJ  not  be  noceffary  for  their  defence  after  they  were  in 
poileffion  of  the  country. 
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unto  their  voice  and  did  fo".  From  this  paflage  I 
colleft  I.  That  the  army  of  Ifrael,  confilting  all  of 
Infantry,  had  chofenthc  ficuation  of  the  hills ;  and 
this  with  proper  military  fkill.  2.  That  their  con- 
flant  fuccefs  in  fuch  a  difpofition  of  their  forces 
occafioned  this  advice  of  the  Minifters  of  Bcnha- 
dad.  Thefe  men  poffeired  with  the  general  no- 
tion of  local  tutelary  Deities,  finding  the  arms  of 
Ifrael  always  fuccefsful  on  the  hills,  took  it  for  the 
more  eminent  manifeftation  of  the  power  of  their 
Gods.  'Their  Gods,  fay  they,  are  Gods  of  the  hills. 
Their  fuperflition  dictated  the  firft  part  of  theii; 
advice  ;  and  their  flcili  in  war,  the  fecond, — let  us 
jight  againjl  them  in  the  plain.  The  operations  of 
the  war  had  been  hitherto  mod  abfnrd  :  they  had 
attacked  an  army  of  Infantry  with  one  of  Cavalry, 
on  hills  and  in  defiles. 

But  this  want  of  Horfe,  (which  kind  of  mili^ 
tary  force  neither  the  produft  of  their  country 
could  well  fupport,  nor  the  defence  of  it,  need) 
would  effeftu ally  prevent  any  attempt  of  extending 
their  dominions  either  into  the  leiier  Afia,  Mefo- 
potam.ia,  or  Egypt.  All  which  neighbouring 
countries  beino;  ftretched  out  into  larp-e  and  ex- 
tended  plains,  could  not  be  lal'ely  invaded  without 
a  numerous  Cavalry.  In  this  view,  therefore,  the 
wifdom  of  the  Law  can  never  be  lulficiently  ad- 
mired. 

3.  But  the  third  reafon  of  the  prohibition,  was 
evidently  to  afibrd  a  lafting  manifestation  of 

THAT      EXTRAOR.DINARY    PROVIDENCE     by    V/hlcH 

the  IfraeHtes  were  condufted,  in  taking  poffellion 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.     I  have  Ihewn  that,  when 

•=  I  Kj-vc3  XX.  ver.  23,  t^"7?f. 
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once  fettled,  they  might  very  well  defend  the  pof- 
feflion  without  the  help  of  Cavalry :  But  to  con- 
quer it  without  Cavalry,  and  from  a  warlike  peo- 
ple abounding  in  Horfe,  v/as  more  than  a  raw  un- 
praftifed  Infantry  could  ever  have  performed 
alone.  No  more  need  be  faid  to  convince  mili- 
tary men  of  the  extreme  difference  of  the  two  cafes. 
To  others  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 

I.  That  in  the  invafion  of  a  country,  the  in- 
vaded may  chufe  their  ground ;  and  as  it  is  their 
intereft  to  avoid  coming  to  a  decifive  adlion,  fo, 
bieino-  amidO:  their  own  native  ftores  and  provifions, 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  decUne  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  invader  muft  attack  his  enemies  where- 
ever  he  finds  them  polled.     For,  by  reafon  of  the 
fcantinefs  and  uncertainty  of  fupplies  in  an  enemy's 
country,  he  has  not,  for  the  mod:  part,  time   to 
draw   them,  by   military  ftratagems,    from  their 
advantages.       We     find    this    verified     in    the 
hiftory  of  Benhadad,  mentioned  above.     He  had 
invaded  Ifrael-,  but  this  people  difpofing  of  their 
Infantry  v/ith  foldier-Iike  addrefs,  he  v*'as  forced  to 
fio-ht  them  on  the  hills^  where  only  they  were  to 
be  met  with.     After  many   unfuccefsful  engage- 
ments,   his  Minifters    propofed   a   new  plan   of 
operation ;     to  attack   the   enemy  in  the  plains. 
And  truly  the  advice  was  good :     but  how   to 
put  it  in  execution   was  the  queftion-,    for  they 
being  the  affailants,  the  Ifraelites  were  mafters  of 
their  ground.     So  that  after  all,    there   was   no 
other  way  of  bringing  them  into  the  plains  but  by 
beating  them  from  the  hills.     And  there  they  muil 
have  ituck,  till   famine  and  defertion  had  ended 
the  quarrel.     In   this  exigence,  their  blafphemy 
ap-ainit  the  God  of  Ifrael  enabled  them  to  put  their 
CQunfels,  againft  him,  in  execution.     They  fan- 
cied. 
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cicd,  according  to  the  fuperftition  of  that  time, 
and  fo  gave  out,  that  he  was  God  of  the  hills^  but 
not  of  the  valleys.  His  omnipotence  being  thus 
difputed,  He  placed  his  people  in  the  plains  ;  and 
Tent  his  Prophet  to  predift  the  coming  vengeance 
on  his  enemies.  And  there  came  a  man  of  God, 
andfpake  unto  the  king  of  Ifrael^  andfaid.  Thus  faith 
the  Lord^  Becaufe  the  Syrians  have  faid,  the  Lord  is 
God  of  the  hills^  but  he  is  not  God  of  the  valleys  ; 
therefore  will  I  deliver  all  this  great  multitude  into 
thine  hand^  and  ye  f/jall  know  that  lam  the  Lor  d\ 
2.  Secondly,  v/e  may  obferve,  that  the  poffeiTors 
of  mountainous  regions  may  fo  difpofe  their  For- 
treffes,  with  which  they  cover  their  country,  as  to 
make  an  invader's  Cavalry  ablblutely  ufelefs :  and 
confequently  to  have  no  occafion  for  any  of  their 
own.  But  the  invaders  of  fuch  a  place  where  Ca- 
valry is  in  ufe,  and  confequently  the  defences  dif* 
pofed  in  a  contrary  manner,  fo  as  beft  to  favour 
the  operations  of  Horfe,  the  invaders,  I  fay,  go  to 
certain  deftruftion  without  a  body  of  Horfe  to 
fupport  their  Infantry.  This  then  being  the  very 
fituation  of  affairs  when  the  Ifraelites  invaded  Ca- 
naan, and  conquered  it,  (for  tillthen  they  had  not 
begun  to  tranfgrefs  the  Law  againfl  Cavalry)  I  con- 
clude that  they  muft  have  been  miraculously  af-. 
filled.  The  Arabians,  in  a  like  expedition,  thought 
it  fo  extraordinary  a  thing  to  conquer  without 
Horfe,  that  Mahomet  made  it  a  law,  when  this 
happened,  for  the  fpoils  not  to  be  divided  according 
to  the  ftated  rule,  but  for  all  to  go  to  the  Prophet 
himfeif,  as  a  deodand  or  a  gift  from  God  alone  ^ 

Yet 

''  I  Kings  xx.  vcr.  2?. 

•=  Et  iJ,  quoi  co7i.eJpt  in  pr/edamDeits  lega'o  fuo  ex  illis,   Non 
im^ulijlis  Juper  illud  ulloi  equos,  nejue  cwndos  [i.  e.  non  acquifif- 
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Yet  Mahomet  never  pretended  to  make  his  con- 
quefts  without  Horfe,  but  ufed  them  on  every  oc- 
cafion  of  need. 

To  return,  we  fee  then  how  little  reafon  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  had  for  faying  that  Sefoftris's  conquefh  of 
Libya  was  the  occafion  of  Egypt's  being  furnifhed 
with  horfe,  fo  as  to  fupply  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. But  the  inftance  was  particularly  ill  chofen : 
for  Sefoftris,  whom  he  makes  the  author  of  this 
benefit  to  Egypt,  did,  by  his  filling  the  country 
with  canals,  defeat  the  chief  ufe  and  fervice  of 
Cavalry,  with  which,  till  this  time,  Egypt  had 
abounded*,  but  which,  from  henceforth  we  hear  no 
more  of  ^ 

3.  Again,  in  confequence  of  the  Hime  fyflem, 
our  s;reat  author  fecms  to  think  that  animal  food 
was  not  cuftomary  amongft  the  Egyptian  till  about 
this  time.  'The  Egyptians  (fays  he)  originally  lived 
on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  fared  .hardly,  and 
ahftained  from  animals,  and  TutREF ore  aI?or,iinated 
Jhepherds :  Mer.es  [the  third  from  Selbftris]  taught 
them  to  adorn  their  beds  and  tables  with  rich  furni- 
ture and  carpets,  and  brought  in  amongft  them  a 
fumptuouSy    delicious^    and  -voluptuous  way  of  life^, 

tis  lllud  ope  equorum  aut  camelorum]  Scd  Deus  pr^i'akre  fadt 
leoatos  fuosy  fufer  quern  "vult :  nam  Deus  ejf/uper  oinnem  rem  j>Qten}. 
buR.  59.  Akor.  ver.  6. 

uivriv  -ETaaay,  hhx  'varuv'  wko  yct^  rary  t»  Xi'^"'^  Aiyya-T©'  ins-ot. 
-SE^ja?  'zsiia-a,,  an'!rT;Sh',  ^1  aiact«|i'J.'D-  >-';';;•£.  //Vrci.  Uiji.  lib.  ij. 
cap.  ic8. 
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Now,  whoever  brought  in  the  eating  of  flejlo^  and 
a  voluptuous  life^  did  it,  (as  we  are  allured  from 
Scripture)  before  the  time  of  Jofeph.  I  have 
proved,  in  my  account  of  their  Phyficians  as  de- 
livered in  the  Bible,  that  they  were  then  a  luxu- 
rious people''.  From  the  dream  of  Pharaoh's  ba- 
ker, compared  with  Jofeph's  interpretation',  it  ap- 
pears, they  eat  animal  food;  and,  from  the  ilory  of 
Jofeph's  entertainment  of  his  brethren,  it  appears, 
that  their  enmity  to  fhepherds  was  not  occaiioned 
by  thefe  Hebrews*  eating  animal  food,  which.  Sir 
Ifaac  fays,  the  Egyptians  abllained  from.  And  he 
[aid  to  the  ruler  of  his  houfe^  Bring  thefe  -men  home^ 
and  SLAY,  and  make  ready :  for  thefe  men  fhall  dine 
with  me  at  noon.  And  the  man  did  as  Jofeph  hade: 
and  the  man  brought  the  men  into  Jofeph's  houfe — and 
they  fet  on  for  him  by  himfelf  and  for  them  by  them- 
felves,  and  for  the  Egyptians,  which  did  eat  ivith  him, 
by  themfehes,  becaufe  the  Egyptians  might  tiot  eat  bread 
with  the  Hebrews^  for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians.  —  And  he  took  and  fent  meffes  unto  them 
from  before  him  ^.  Here,  we  fee  the  common  pro- 
vifion  for  their  entertainment,  was  animal  food. 
And  no  one  can  doubt  whether  Jofeph  conformed 
to  the  Egyptian  diet.  He  fat  fmgle  out  of  Hate, 
with  regard  to  the  Egyptians ;  the  Egyptians  fat 

*"  See  p.  42,  and  following,  of  this  volume. 

'  And  the  chief  hahr /aid  vnto  'J'^feph,  I  alfj  nuss  In  my  dreamy 
and  behold  I  -had  three  ivhite  hafkets  on  my  head,  and  in  the  up- 
fermoft  hajket  there  woa*  of  all  manner  of  EakE-MEATS  for 
Pharaoh,  and  the  bird*  did  eat  them  out  of  the  bafket.  —  And  Jo-t 
feph  anfiuered  and  f aid —  Ihe  three  hajket s  are  three  days.  Yet 
ivithin  three  days  fhall  fharaoh  lift  up  ih'i  head  frcfn  off  thee, 
and  jh all  hang  thee  on  a  tree ;  and  the  birds  Jh all  eat  thy  fejh  f  otn 
off  thee.  Gen.  xl.  ver,  17,  i^  feq. 

^  Gen.  xliii.  vcr.  16,  17 — 32-— 34. 
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apart,  with  regard  to  the  Shepherds  -,  and  Both  were 
fupplied  from  the  Governor's  table,  which  was 
furnifhed  from  the  Steward's  flaughter-houfe.  The 
truth  of  this  is  farther  feen  from  the  murmuring  of 
the  Ifraehtes  in  the  wildernefs,  when  they  faid. 
Would  to  God  we  had  died  hy  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  Egypt^  whin  we  fat  hy  the  flesh-pots, 
and  when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full  ^  Now  we 
can  fcarce  fuppofe  the  Egyptians  would  permit 
their  (laves,  Vv^hom  they  kept  in  fo  hard  oppreflion, 
to  riot  in  fiefh-pots^  while,  as  Sir  Ifaac  fuppofes, 
they  themfehes  fared  hardly  a?id  abjlained  from  Ant' 
vials, 

4.  Again,  he  fuppofes,  that  the  exaft  divifion  of 

the  land  of  Egypt  into  Property  was  firft  made  in 

the  time  of  Selbflris.     Sefojiris  (fays  he)  upon  his 

returning  home,    divided  Egypt   by  rneafure  amongji 

the  Egyptians;  and  this  gave  a  beginning  to  furv  eying 

£ind  geometry "'.     And  in  another  place,  he  brings 

down  the  original  of  geometry  flill  lower ;  even  as 

iate   as  Maoris,  the  fifth  from  Sefoftris.     Maris 

(fays  he) — for  preferving  the  divifion   of  Egypt  into 

equal  fhares  amongfi  the  foldiers — wrote  a  book  of 

furveying^    which   gave  a  beginning    to  geometry ". 

L-et  the  rt'ader  now  confider,  whether  it  be  pofTible 

to  reconcile  this  with  the  following  account  of  Jo- 

feph*s  adminiftration.     And  Jofeph  bought  all  the 

land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh  •,  for  the  Egyptians  fold 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  FIELD,    becaufe  the  famine  pre^ 

vailed  over  them :  fo  the  land  became  Pharaoh's, 

And  as  for  the  people^  he  removed  them   to   cities 

from   one  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt,  even  to   the 

other  end  thereof.     Only  the  land  of  the  Priejls  bought 

he  not :  for  the  Priefts  had  a  portion  affigned  them  of 

^  ExoD.  xvi.  vcr,  3.-  «"  Page  218.  '  Page  248, 

Pharaoh^ 
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Pharaoh^  and  did  eat  therr  'portion  which  Pharaoh 
gave  them ;  therefore  they  fold  not  their  lands. 
Then  Jofeph  faid  unto  the  people.  Behold  I  have 
bought  you  this  day,  and  your  Iwad  for  Pharaoh  :  lo 
here  is  the  feed  for  you,  and  ye  fhallfow  the  land. 
And  it  fhall  come  to  pafs,  in  the  increafe,  that  you 
Jhall  give  the  fifih  part  unto  Pharaoh,  and  four 
parts  fljall  be  your  own,  for  feed  of  the  field,  and  for 
your  food  and  for  them  of  your  own  houfholds,  and 
for  food  for  your  little  ones.  And  Jofeph  made  it  a 
law  over  the  land  cf  Egypt  unto  this  day,  that  Pha- 
raoh fhould  have  the  fifth  part  -,  except  the  land  of  the 
Priefis  only,  which  became  not  Pharaoh^ s".  Hers 
we  have  the  defcription  of  a  country  very  exaftly 
{tx.  out  and  fettled  in  private  property.  It  would 
afford  room  for  variety  of  reflexions :  I  fhall  con- 
fine myfelf  to  the  following.  If  private  property 
had  not  been,  at  this  time  efiabhfhed  with  the 
utmofl  order  and  exadnefs,  what  occafion  had  Jo- 
feph to  recur  to  that  troublefome  expedient  of 
tranfplanting  the  People,  reciprocally,  from  one 
end  of  Egypt  to  the  other?  his  purpofe  in  it  is 
evident:  it  was  to  fecure  Pharaoh  in  his  new  pro- 
perty, by  defeating  the  ill  effeds  of  that  fondnefs 
which  people  naturally  have  to  an  old  paternal  in- 
heritance. But  what  fondnefs  have  men  for  one 
fpot,  rather  than  another,  of  lands  lying  in  com- 
mon, or  but  newly  appropriated  ?  Were  the  Egyp- 
tians at  this  time,  as*SirIfaac  Newton  feems  to  liip- 
pofe,  in  the  ftate  of  the  unfettled  Nomades,  they 
would  have  gone  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the 
other,  without  Joieph's  fending  •,  and  without  the 
kaft  regret  for  any  thing  they  had  left  behind. 

But   without  weakening  the  great  man's  con- 
jedure  by  Scripture-hiftory,  How  does  ic  appeal- 

"  Gen.  xlvii.  20,  ^  ["q. 
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from  the  fimple  fad  of  Sefoftris's  dividing  the 
laro-e  champion  country  of  Egypt  into  fquare  fields, 
by  crofs-cut  canals,  that  this  'u;as  a  dividing  Egypt 
by  meafure^  and  giving  a  beginning  to  furveying  and 
geometry  ?  If  we  examine  the  caufe  and  the  effeds 
of  that  improvement,  we  Ihall  find  that  neither 
one  nor  the  other  part  of  his  conclufion  can  be 
deduced  from  it.  The  caufe  of  making  thefe  ca- 
nals, was  evidently  to  drain  the  fwampy  marlhes  of 
that  vaft  extended  level-,  and  to  render  the  whole 
lab'ourable  ^  But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  never  pro- 
jected till  a  people  begin  to  want  room.  And  they 
never  want  room  till  private  property  hath  been 
well  eftablifhed ;  and  the  nccefiaries  of  life,  by  the 
advancement  of  civil  arts,  are  become  greatly  in- 
creafed.  As  to  the  ejfe5is  •,  Ground,  once  divid- 
ed by  fuch  boundaries,  was^is  no  danger  of  a  change 
of  landmarks ;  and  confequently  had  fmall  oc- 
cafion  for  future  furveys.  So  that  had  not  the 
Egyptians  found  out  geometry  before  this  new 
divifion,  'tis  probable  they  had  never  found  it  out 
at  all.  The  moft  likely  caufe,  therefore,  to  be 
alligned  for  this  invention,  was  the  necefTity  of 
frequent  furveys,  while  the  annual  overflowings  of 
the  Nile  were  always  obliterating  fuch  landmarks  as 
were  not,  lilve  thofe  crofs-cut  canals,  wrought  deep 
into  the  foil.  But  thefe  put  a  total  end  to  that  in- 
convenience. Indeed,  Herodotus  feems  to  give  it 
.IS  his  opinion,  that  geometry  had  its  rife  from 
this  improvement  of  Sefoftris  '^.     But  we  are  to  re- 

P  It  is  true  Diodorus  fuppofes,  the  principal  reafon  was   to 
cover  and  fecure  the  fiat  country  from  hoftile  incurfions :  to  ^\ 

lA^yifov,   'SM>h  Tat?  ruv  i:ToXs-A.'ici.'v  e(Z)o'os;  o^v^acv  >C  ovas^Qohav  i'Troitjai  rvv 

yiix'!,  p.  36.  Ijiit  Ture  He  hath  cholen  a  very  unlikely  time  for 
inch  a  provifian.  The  return  of  Sefoftris  from  the  conqueft  of 
the  habitable  world  wouli  hardly  have  been  attended  with  ap- 
prehenfions  of  any  evil  of  this  kind. 

"J   Aoxioi   ^i  (.cot   hljiVTiv  yBUiAil^tr]   sv^iQiTaX}   ej  T/jf    EXXccoa  I'Trav- 

£^0^^l».    Herodot,  1.  ii.  c.  109. 

I  member 
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member  what  hath  been  faid  of  the  incredible  An- 
tiquity which  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly Ariilotle  "■,  aJfTigned  to  this  Hero  :  the 
natural  confequence  of  the  Egyptian's  having  con- 
founded the  ages  and  adlions,  though  never  the 
perfons,  of  Ofiris  andSefoftris. 

5.  The  next  inference  this  illuftrious  Writer 
miakes  from  hisfyflem  is,  that  letters loere  unknown, 
in  Egypt  till  the  tirrie  of  David.  When  the  Edo- 
mites  (fays  he)  fled  from  David  with  their  young 
king  Hadad  into  Egypt ^  it  is  probable  thai  they  car- 
ried thither  alfo  the  ufe  of  letters :  for  letters  were 
then  in  ufe  amo'ngft  the  pofterity  of  Abraham  —  and 
there  is  no  inflame  of  letters^  for  writi'ng  down  founds, 
being  in  ufe  before  the  days  of  David  in  any  other 
nation  bejides  the  poflerity  of  Abraham.  'The  Egyp- 
tians afcribed  this  invention  to  Thoth  the  fecretary  of 
Ofiris  j  and  therefore  letters  began  to  be  in  ufe  in  Egypt 
in  the  days  of  Thoth^  that  is^  a  little  after  the  flight  of 
the  Edomites  from  David,  or  about  the  time  that  Cad- 
mus brought  them  into  Europe\  It  appears  from  the 
two  ftone-tables  of  the  Law,  and  from  the  engrav- 
ings on  Aaron's  breaft  plate,  that  letters  were  in 
common  ufe  amongft  the  Ifraelites  at  the  time  of 
their  egrefiion  from  Egypt.  Now  fuppofing  alpha- 
betic writing  to  be  amongll  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  the  chofen  people,  was  it  not  more  likely  that 
the  Egyptians  fhould  learn  it  of  them  during  their 
long  abode  in  that  country,  than  from  the  fugi- 
tive Edomites,  if  they  had  indeed  carried  thither 
(which  however  is  a  mere  conjeflure)  theufe  of  let- 
ters. But  v/hen  we  ccnfider  that  alphabetic  writing 
was  introduced  amongft  the  chofen  people  fome 
time  between  the  age  of  Jacob  and  that  of  Mofes, 

^  Sec  Page  2-|8,  '  P^ge  209. 
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it  feems  moft  probable  that  they  learnt  it  of  the 
Egyptians.  But,  for  a  full  confutation  of  this 
fancy,  and  of  the  arguments  that  fupport  it,  I  am 
content  to  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  occalion- 
ally  obferved,  though  to  other  purpofes,  in  my 
difcourfe  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics'. 

6.  Laftly,  he  obferves,  that  Egypt  was  fo  thinly 
peopled  before  the  birth  of  Mofes^  that  Pharaoh  faid 
of  the  Jfraelites^  "  Behold  the  people  of  the  chil- 
"  dren  of  Ifraei  are  more  and  mightier  than  v/e  :'* 
and  that  to  prevent  their  multiplying^  and  growing 
toojirong^  he  caufed their  male  children  tobe  drowned"". 
Yet  this  country,  fo  thinly  peopled  at  the  birth  of 
Mofesy  was,  we  find  from  Scripture,  fovaftly  popu- 
lous, by  the  time  Mofes  was  fent  upon  his  miflion, 
that  it  could  keep  in  flavery  fix  hundred  thoufand 
jnenbefides  children'' j  at  a  time,  when  they  v/ere 
moft  powerfully  inftigated  to  recover  their  liberty; 
which,  yet  after  all,  they  were  unable  to  effeft  but 
by  the  frequent  defolation  of  the  hand  of  God  up- 
on their  infolent  and  cruel  mafters.  And  is  this  to 
be  reconciled  with  Sir  Ifaac's  notion  of  their  pre- 
ceding thinnefs?  But  he  likev/ife  fupports  himfelf 
on  Scripture.  Egypt  was  fo  thinly  peopled — that 
Pharaoh  faid — Behold  the  people  of  the  children  of 
Ifraei  are  more  and  mightier  than  we.  Strange  inter- 
pretation !  The  Scripture  relation  of  the  matter  is 
in  thefe  words :  And  Pharaoh  faid  unto  his  people^ 
Behold  the  people  of  the  children  of  Ifraei  are  more 
and  mightier  than  we.  Come  on,  let  us  deal  wifely 
with  them :  left  they  multiply^  and  it  come  to  pafs^ 
that  when  there  falleth  out  any  war^  they  join  alfo  un- 
to our  enerdies^  and  fight  againfi  us ^  and  fo  get  them  up 

'  See  page  t(),  ^  f^q.  "  ??ge  186,  *  Exod, 

:M.  37. 
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cut  of  the  land.     Therefore  they  didfet  over  them  Tajk- 
mqfiers,  to   affiiEl   them  with    their   burdens.  —  But 
the  more  they  affli£ted  them,  the  more  they  grew  and 
multiplied  ^     By  the  whole  turn  of  this  relation  it 
appears,  that  the  more  and  mightier  fignify  on\f 
wore  prolific  and  healthy.     And  that  was  in  truth  the 
cafe.     The  Egyptians  of  this  time,  as  we  have 
Ihewn  %    were  very  luxurious :    While  the  man- 
ners of  the  Ifraelites  concurred  with  their  condi- 
tion to  render  them  hardy  and  fruitful,  by  an  ab- 
llemious  and  laborious  courfe  of   life.     On  this 
account  the  king  exprefTes  his  fear.     But  of  what  ? 
certainly  not  that  they  Ihould  fubdue  their  mailers ; 
but  that  they  (hould  efcape  cut  of  bondage :  which, 
even  to  the  very  moment  of  their  egreffion,  was  the 
fole  objeft  of  the  Egyptian's  fear. — Left   (fays  he) 
they  multiply  -,  and  it  come  to  pafs,  that.,  when  there 
falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  alfo  unto  our  enemies^ 
andfight  againfl  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of 
THE  LAND.     This  was  a  rcafonablc  apprchenfion ; 
for  Egypt  was  in  every  age  fubjeft  to  the  incurfions 
of  that  fierce  and  barbarous  people  the  Arabians, 
on  that  very  fide  which  the  Ifraelites  inhabited :  who, 
poflefling  their  own  Diftricl,  unmixed  with  Egyp- 
tians, had  the  keys  of  the  country  in  their  hands, 
to  admit  or  exclude  an  invader  at  their  pleafure. 
A  circumftance  which  would  make  the  fmallell 
province  formidable  to  the  mod  powerful  king- 
dom.    To  prevent  then,  fo  probable  a  danger, 
their  tafk-mafters  are  ordered  to  increafe  their  op- 
preflions  ;   and   they  groan  under  them  without 
power  to  refill,  till  fet  free  by  the  all  powerful  hand 
of  God. 

Thus  we  fee   how  Sir   Ifaac  Newton's  fyflem 
{lands  with  regard  to  sacred  antiquity.     What 

y  ExcD.  i.  9,  l^  feq.  ^  See  p.  4.2,  and  47. 
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is  ftill  worfe,  it  is  not  only  repugnant  to  the  Bible, 
but  even  to  itself. 

III.  We  have  obferved,  that,  by  the  cafual  con- 
founding of  the  proper  a(Stions  of  Oiiris  and  Sefo- 
ftris  with  one  another,  each  came  to  be,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  inventor,  and  the  perfzcter, 
of  the  arts  of  life.  This,  which  might  have  led 
our  Author^  the  molt  penetrating  of  ail  writers,  to 
the  difcovery  of  the  ancient  error  in  their  hiftory, 
ferved  only  to  confirm  him  in  his  own  •,  as  placing 
the  invention  of  civil  arts  low  enough  for  the  fup- 
port  of  his  general  Chronology.  However  it  is 
very  certain,  that  the  making  their  invention  and 
perfe^ion  the  produ6t  of  the  fame  age,  is  direftly 
contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  things.  Which, 
if  any  one  doubt,  let  him  examine  the  general  hiftory 
of  mankind  ;  where  he  will  fee  that  the  advances, 
from  an  emerging  barbarity,  through  civil  policy, 
to  refined  arts  and  poliflied  m.anners,  when  not  given 
them,  ready  fitted  to  their  hands,  by  neighbour- 
ing nations  forward  to  impart  them,  have  been  ever 
the  fiow  and  gradual  progrefs  of  many  and  fuc- 
cefnve  agts.  Yet  thefc,  our  illufVrious  Author  (in 
confeqiience  of  the  fuppofed  identity  of  his  two 
Heroes)  makes  to  fpring  up,  to  flourifh,  and  to 
come  to  their  perfe6lion,  all  v/ithin  the  compafs  of 
one  fingle  reign.  Or  rather,  which  is  ftill  more 
intolerable,  he  makes  this  extraordinary  age  of 
Sefoftris  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  an 
infeparable  mixture  ot  favage  and  poliftied  man- 
ners. Which  is  fo  unnatural,  fo  incredible,  fo 
impofTible  a  circumftance,  that  were  there  only 
this,  to  oppofe  againft  his  fyftem,  it  would  be  a 
fufficient  demonftration  of  its  falihood. 

To  fliew  then,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  by  fairly 
jind  honeftly  taking  in  thefe  confequences  of  his 

fyftem. 
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fyftem,  hath  indeed  fubjeded  it  to  this  difgrace, 
I  fhall  give  two  inltances.  The  one  taken  from 
his  account  of  l\iQ Jlate  of  War,  the  other  of  the 
Jlate  of  ArchiteSiure,  during  this  period. 

I.  Our  Author  having  made  the  egyptian  Her- 
cules, to  be  Sefoflris,  is  forced  to   ov/n   that  the 
war  in  Libya  was  carried  on  with  clubs.     After 
thefe  things,  he  [Hercules  or  Sefoflris]  invaded  Li- 
bya, and  fought  the  Africans  ivith  cluhs^  and  thence 
is  painted '■joith  a  club  in  his  hand.     Here,  the  great 
"Writer  hath  gi\'en  us  the  very  picture  of  the  Iro- 
quofian  or  Huron  Savages  v/arring  with  a  neio-h- 
bouring  tribe.     And  without  doubt  intended  it  for 
fuch  a  reprefentation  •,  as  appears,  lirft,  from  his  im- 
mediately adding  thefe  words  of  Hyginus  :  Afri  i^ 
AEsgyptii  pRiMUM  fufiihus  dimica'venint,  pofiea  Be- 
lus  Neptuni  filius  gladio  belligaratus  eji,  unde  bellum 
di£fum  eft  \     For  we  are  to  obferve  that  the   title 
of  the  chapter,  in  which  thefe  words  are  found,  is, 
quis  quid  invenerit '" :  and  fecondly,  from  his  fuppo- 
fing  Vuican,  (whom  he  makes  to  live  at  this  time) 
the  inventor  of  military  weapons.     Yet  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  great  Author,  was  after  Sefollris's 
conqueil   of  tlie   Troglodytes  and  Ethiopians:  it 
was  after  his  Father's  building  a  fleet  on  the  Red. 
fea,  with   which  he  coafted   Arabia  Felix;  went 
into  the    Perfian    Gulph,    and  penetrated  even 
into  India":  and  but  a  little  before  Sefoftris's  great 
expedition  for  the  conqueft  of  the  habitable  world. 
At  which  time  we  fee  him  let  out  with  the  moft 
fplended  retinue  of  a  Court,  and  the  moft  dreadful 
apparatus  of    War ;    we   find   him  defeat   great 
armies-,  fubdue  mighty  kingdoms;  (amongft  the 
reft  Judasa,  where  all  kind  of  military  arms  of- 

*  Page  215.  **  Fab.  cclxxiv.  «  Page  214,  21^. 
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fenfive  and  defendve  had  been  in  ufe  for  many 
ages)  people  large  cities;  and  leave  behind  him 
many  ftately  monuments  of  his  power  and  magni- 
ficence. 

2.  Thus  again,  Sir  Ifaac  tells  us,  that  Toforthrus 
or  JEfculapius,  an  Egyptian  of  the  time  of  Sefof- 
tris,  difcovered  the  art  of  building  with  fquare 
ftones  **.  Yet  his  contemporary,  Sefoftris,  he  tells 
us,  divided  Egypt  in^o  ^6  nomes  or  counties^  and  dug 
a  canal  from  the  Nile^  to  the  head  city  of  every  nome ; 
and  with  the  earth  dugout  of  it,  he  caufed  the  ground 
cf  the  city  to  he  raifed  higher,  and  built  a  temple  in 
every  city  for  the  worflnp  of  the  nome ;  t^c  *,  And 
foon  after,  Amenophis,  the  third  from  him,  built 
Memphis ;  and  ordered  the  worfhip  of  the  Gods  of 
Egypt  i  and  built  a  palace  at  Abydus,  and  the  Mem- 
nonia  at  This  and  Sufa,  and  the  magnifcenf  temple 
cf  Vulcan  in  Memphis  *". 

Now, 

*  —  The  huiUin^  'with  fquare  flows  (fays  he)  heltig  found  out  by 
Toforthrus,  the  iEfculapius  of  Egypt.    Page  247. 

e  Page  21 8. 

'^  The  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  Homcr*s  ideas  of 
this  matter:  who  fuppofes  the  fcience  of  archite6\ure  to  be  ar- 
rived at  great  perfeAion  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  For 
{peaking  of  the  habitation  of  Paris  (whom,  as  his  great  tranfla- 
tor  rightly  obferves,  Homer  makes  to  be  a  bel-efprit  and  a  fine 
genius)  he  defcribes  it  in  this  manner : 

KAAA,   T«  g'  «Jtoj  eTBV^e  aw  avJpasVtv,   0*  tot  APISTOI 


*Hi7«»  iv)  Tfoin  \(i^uhy.Ki  TEKTONES  avJ'pf?, 
OUl  l7roI»<ra»'0AAAMON,  xj  AfiMA,  )^  AY. 
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Here,  we  fee  a  magnificent  palace,  built  by  profeft  architeds, 
with  all  its  fuits  of  apartments;  as  different  from  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  Heftor's  dwelling,  as  the  charafter  of  the  mafters  from 
one  another ;  of  which  laft  he  only  fays,  it  was  a  commodious 
habitation. 
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Now,  in  this  odd  mixture  of  barbarity  and  po- 
litenels,  ftrengthand  impotence,  riches  and  poverty, 
there  is  fuch  an  inconfiftency  in  the  charader  of 
ages,  as  fhews  it  to  be  the  mere  invention  of  pro- 
fcfled  fabulifts,  whofe  known  talent  it  is  to 

"  Make  former  times  Ihake  hands  with  latter, 
*'  And  that  which  was  before  come  after  ; 

though  compofed  of  tales  fo  ill  concerted,  and  con^ 
tradidory,  as  fhews,  they  wrote  upon  no  confident 
plan,  but  each  as  his  own  temporary  views  and 
occafions  required. 

"When  I  entered  on  a  confutation  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  Egyptian  Chronology^  (for  with  that  only 
I  have  here  to  do)  I  was  willing  for  the  o-reater 
fatisfaclion  of  the  reader  to  fet  his  aro-uments 
for  the  identity  of  OJiris  and  Sefojlris,  on  which  that 
Chronology  was  founded,  in  the  ftrongefl  and 
cleareft  light.  On  this  account  I  took  them  as  I 
found  them  collefted,  ranged  in  order,  and  fet 
together  in  one  view,  with  the  greateft  advantage 
of  reprefentation,  by  the  very  worthy  and  learned 
Mafter  of  the  Charter-houfe,  in  a  profelTed  apolo- 
gy for  our  great  Philofopher.  But  this  liberty  the 
learned  writer  hath  been  pleafed  to  criticife  in  the 
latin  edition  ^  of  the  tradts  to  which  that  apoloo-y 
was  prefixed — "  I  am  not  ignorant  (fays  he ")  that 

"  the 

AT4a  ^  I'tcjQ'  han  ^o^q  s-lt  NAIETAONTAS 

S  De  njerts  annis  D,  N.  Jefu  Chrifti  net  all  ^  emortuali  J)  if. 

fertationes  du^e  Cbronologka . 

*'  ^  Non  nefcimus  nuperrime  accidifTe,  ut  Vir  ingenio  & 
**  crodiiione  piasilans,    q^uum  ratus  fi:  ad  cUviniim  Ugatiomm 

«  Mofis 
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*«  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  fuppofing  it, 
*'  Ibme  how  or  other,  to  concern  Mofes's  divine  mif- 
**  fion,  to  prove  that  Ofiris,  was  not  the  fame  with 
"  Sefoflris,  hath  lately  turned  all  that  is  here  faid, 
"  into  ridicule,  by  a  comparifon  made  between 
*'  the  fabulous  Arthur  and  William  the  Nor- 
*'  man  i  who,  he  fays,  may  be  made  one  bv  as 
"  good  reafons  (though  they  have  fcarce  any  thing 
*'  alike  or  in  common  with  one  another)  as  thofe 
*'  which  we  have  brought  to  confound  Ofiris  with 
"  Sefoftris :  and  on  this  point  he  draws  out  a  dif- 
*'  putation  through  feventy  pages  and  upwards ;  in 
*'  which,  however,  he  neither  denies  nor  confutes, 
"  but  only  laughs  at  what  we  have  here  faid  of 
"  Sefoftris.  It  is  true  indeed  that  fome  other  of 
*•'  Newton's  affertions  he  does  oppofe  •,  fuch  as 
"  thofe  concerning  the  late  invention  of  arts, 
*'  arms,  and  inftruments  by  fome  certain  king; 
*:^  and  in  this  part  of  the  argument  he  gets  the 
"  better.  For  that  thefe  things  were  found  out 
'^  by  the  Egyptians  long  before  the  age  of  Sefof- 

*'  Mofis  demDnjlrandum  aliquo  modo  pertinere,  ut  proberur 
*'  Ofiris  non  eiTe  idem  cum  Sefollri,  omnia  hue  allata  in  lufum 
"  jocumque  verterit,  ir.ftituta  comparatione  Arthuri  illius  fa- 
"  bulofi  cum  Wilhelmo  Normanno,  qiios  aeqoe  bonis  rationi- 
**  bus  in  unum  hominem  conflari  pofle  ait  (quamvis  nihil  fere 
*'  habeant  inter  fe  commune  aut  fimile)  ac  nos  Ofirin  cum 
'"*  Sefoflri  confundimus.  Et  de  hac  re  difputationem  in  70  pa- 
**  ginas  &  ultra  producit.  In  qua  tamen  hsec  noftra  de  Sefoftii 
"  neqne  negat  neque  rcfellit,  ied  irridet.  Alia  vcro  quiedani 
*'  Newtoni  difla  de  fero  inventis  ab  aliquo  rege  artibus,  armis, 
*'  inllruinentis  oppn^rit,  &  ea  quidem  parte  caufa:  vincif. 
*'  Nam  ut  ifla  louge  ante  Sefoflris  zetatem  apud  ^gyptios  re- 
•'  perta  fint,  Scriptura  facra  jabet  credere;  ab  ullo  unquam 
*•  regum  invents  cfic  haud  ita  certum.  Sed  ea  prius  non 
"  attigimus,  ut  qua;  nihil  ad  propofitum  noilrum  attinent, 
''neque  nunc  nos  movent,  ut  pedem  retrahamus  ab  ilia  CI. 
*'  Newtoni  conclufione  Scfacum.  Selbllrim,  Ofirin  &  Bacchum 
"  fuifie.  Lite  jam  conteilata  judicent  eruditi."  ///  Dedn.  p. 
xiir  xiil. 

"  tris- 
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►*'  tris  holy  Writ  commands  us  to  believe :  but 
"  whether  found  out  by  any  of  their  kings  is  not 
'"  fo  certain.  However,  thefe  were  matters  we  ne- 
"  ver  touched  upon,  as  relating  nothing  to  our 
"  purpofe ;  nor  do  they  yet  induce  us  to  recede 
"  from  that  conclufion  of  the  famous  Newton,  that 
"  Sefac  was  Sefoftris,  Ofiris,  and  Bacchus.  But 
"  the  caufe  being  now  brought  before  the  public, 
"  let  the  learned  determine  of  it."  Thus  far  this 
candid  and  ingenuous  writer. 

He  fays,  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  fup- 
fofci  that  it  fome  how  or  other  concerns  Mofes's  di- 
vine mijfion  to  prove  Ofiris  not  the  fame  with  Sefof- 
tris ;  which  feems  to  imply  that  this  learned  perfon 
doth  not  fee  how  it  concerns  it.  And  yet  after- 
wards he  owns,  that  Scritture  (meaning  the  writ- 
ings of  Mofes)  will  not  allow  us  to  believe  with  Sir 
Jfaac,  that  the  invention  cf  arts^  arms,  and  infiru- 
ments  was  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Sefoftris.  Now  it 
follows  (as  I  have  fhewn)  by  certain  confequence, 
that,  if  Ofirij  and  Sefoftris  were  one  and  the  fame, 
then  the  invention  of  arts  was  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Sefoftris.  But  this  contradi6ting  Scripture  or  the 
writings  of  Mofes,  as  the  learned  perfon  himfelf 
confefleth,  the  reader  fees  plainly,  how  it  concerns 
JMofes's  miffwn  to  prove  Ofiris  not  the  fame  with 
Sefofiris. 


The  learned  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  comparifon 
I  had  made  between  Arthur  and  WiHiam  the  Nor- 
man, fays,  they  have  fcarce  any  thing  alike  or  in 
common  with  one  another.  I  had  brought  together 
thirteen  circumftances  (the  very  number  v/hich  the 
learned  writer  thinks  fufficient  to  eftablifti  the  iden- 
tity of  Ofiris  and  Sefoftris)  in  which  they  perfect- 
ly agree.     I  am  perluaded  he  does  not  fufpeCt  me 

of 
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of  falfifying  their  hiftory.     He  muft  mean  there- 
fore,  that  thirteen  in  my  comparifon,  prove  nothin 
which,  in  his,  prove  every  thing. 


gi 


He  goes  on, — in  a  difputation  of  feventy  pages 
and,  upwards  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  nei- 
ther denies  nor  confutes^  hut  only  laughs  at  what  we 
have  faid  of  Sefojlris.  What  is  it  the  learned 
writer  hath  faid  of  Sefojlris  ?  Is  it  not  this  ?  That 
between  his  hiftory  and  that  of  Ofiris  there  are 
many  ftrokes  of  refemblance  :  From  whence  he  in- 
fers (with  Sir  Ifaac)  that  thefe  two  Heroes  were  one 
and  the  fame.  Now  if  he  means,  I  have  neither 
denied  nor  confuted  this  refemblance,  he  fays  true. 
I  had  no  fuch  defign.  It  is  too  well  marked  by 
Antiquity  to  be  denied.  Neither,  let  me  add,  did 
I  laugh  at  it.  What  I  laughed  at  (if  my  bring- 
ing a  fimilar  cafe  is  to  be  fo  called)  was  his 
inference  from  this  refemblance,  that  therefore 
Ofiris  and  Sefoftris  were  one  and  the  fame.  But 
then  too  I  did  more  than  laugh:  I  both  denied 
and  confuted  it.  Firft  I  denied  it,  by  Ihewing  that 
this  refemblance  might  really  be,  though  Ofiris 
and  Sefoftris  were  two  different  men,  as  appeared 
by  an  equal  refemblance  in  the  adtions  of  two  dif- 
ferent men,  the  Britiili  Arthur  and  William  the 
Norman.  But  as  the  general  hiftory  of  ancient 
Egypt  would  not  fuffer  us  to  believe  all  that  the 
Greek  writers  have  faid  of  this  refemblance,  1 
then  explained  the  caufes  whic-li  occafioned  their 
miftaken  accounts  of  the  two  perfons,  from  whence 
fo  perfed  a  refemblance  had  arifen.  Secondly,  I 
confuted  what  the  learned  perfon  had  faid  of  Sefof- 
tris, by  ilievving,  from  the  concurrent  teftimony 
of  Antiquity,  and  from  feveral  internal  arguments 
deducible  from  that  teftimony,  that  Ofiris  and  Se- 
foftris 
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foftris  were  in  fad  two  different  perfons,  livijTg  if| 
two  very  diftant  ages. 

The  learned  writer  proceeds,  —  It  is  true  indeed 
that  fome  other  of  Newton's  ajfertiom  he  does  op^ 
-pofe  \  fuch  as  thofe  concerning  the  late  invention  of  arts, 
arms,  and  injiruments  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment he  gets  the  better.  But  if  I  have  the  better 
here,  it  is  paft  difpute  I  overthrow  the  whole  hy- 
pothefis  of  the  identity  of  Ofiris  and  Sefojlris.  For, 
as  to  the  refemblance,  which  Antiquity  hath  given 
them,  that,  confidered  fingly  when  the  pre- 
tended late  invention  of  arts  hath  been  proved  a 
miftake,  will  indeed  deferve  only  to  be  laughed 
at.  But  were  it,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  invention  of  arts  was  no  earlier 
than  the  time  of  SefoRris  or  Sefac,  there  is  then 
indeed  an  end  of  the  ancient  Ofiris  of  Egypt ;  and 
the  Hero  fo  much  boafted  of  by  that  people,  can  be 
no  other  than  the  Sefoftris  of  this  author.  For 
the  very  foundation  of  the  exiftence  of  the  ancient 
Ofiris  was  his  civilizing  Egypt,  and  teaching  them 
the  Arts  of  life :  But  if  this  were  done  by  Sefof- 
tris,  or  in  his  reign,  then  is  he  the  true  Ofiris  of 
Egypt.  As,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  invention 
of  arts  as  early  as  Scripture-history  reprefents 
it,  then  is  Egypt  to  be  believed,  when  fhe  tells  us 
that  Ofiris,  their  Inventor  of  arts,  was  many  a^^es 
earlier  than  Sefoilris  their  Conqueror :  And  confe- 
quently,  all  Sir  llaac  Newton's  identity  feparates 
and  falls  to  pieces.  In  a  word,  take  it  which  way 
you  will.  If  Ofiris  were  the  fame  as  Sefoftris,  then 
muft  the  invention  of  arts  (for  all  Antiquity  have 
concurred  in  giving  that  invention  to  Ofiris)  be 
as  late  as  the  age  of  Sefoftris,  the  Sefac  of  New- 
ton :  but  this.  Scripture-history  will  not  fuffer 
US  to  believe.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Ofiris  and  Se- 
foftris 
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foftris  were  not  the  fame,  then  was  the  invention  of 
Alts  (and  for  the  fame  reafon)  much  eariier  than 
the  age  of  Selbflris ;  as  indeed  all  mankind  thought 
before  the  conftrudion  of  this  new  Chronology. 
Thefe  were  the  confiderations  which  induced  that 
Great  man,  who  fo  well  underllood  the  nature  and 
force  of  evidence,  to  employ  all  the  fagacity  of  his 
wonderful  talents  in  proving  the  invention  of  Arts 
to  be  about  the  age  of  his  Sefoftris  or  Sefac.  And 
is  it  pofTible  he  Ihould  have  a  follower  who  can- 
not fee  that  he  hath  done  this  ?  or  the  neceflity  he 
.had  of  doing  it  ?  It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  "  that 
Sir  Ifaac  has,  indeed,  argued  much  for  the  low 
invention  of  Arts :  but  had  neither  inforced  it 
under  the  name  of  an  argument,  nor  ftated  it 
in  the  form  here  reprefented."  The  objection 
would  ill  become  a  follower  of  Newton,  who 
knows  that  his  Mailer's  method,  as  well  in 
thefe  his  critical  as  in  his  phyfical  inquiries,  was 
to  form  the  principal  members  of  his  demonflration 
with  an  unornamented  brevity,  and  leave  the  fup- 
plial  of  the  Imall  connedting  parts  to  his  reader's 
faoracity.  Beudes,  in  fo  obvious,  fo  capital,  fo 
fiecefiary  an  argument  for  this  identity,  it  had  been 
a  ridiculous  diiTruft  of  common  fenfe,  after  he  hai 
fpent  '^o  much  pains  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
low  invention  of  ylrts^  to  have  ended  his  reafoning 
in  this  formal  way :  "  And  now,  Reader,  take  no- 
tice that  this  is  a  conclufive,  and  perhaps  the  only 
conclufive  argument  for  the  identity  of  Ofiris  and 
Sefoftris."  Laftly,  let  me  obferve,  that  the  very 
reafon  which  induced  Sir  Ifaac  to  be  fo  large  in  the 
eftabiifliment  of  his  point,  the  lo'u;  invention  of  Arts, 
induced  me  to  be  as  large  in  the  fubverfion  of  it. 
And  now  fome  fatisfadory  account,  I  hope,  is 
given  of  ih.':  fivenh  loyig  "pages. 

What 
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What  follows  is  ftill  more  unaccountable — Hovj- 
ever  thefe  were  matters  (fays  the  learned  writeri 
fpeaking  of  the  invention  of  Arts)  we  never  touched 
ttpon^  zjs  relating  nothing  to  cur  purpofe.  Here  I 
cannot  but  lament  the  learned  writer's  ill  fortune. 
There  was  but  this  very  circumftance  in  the  book 
he  would  defend,  wliich  is  ejfential  to  his  purpofe^ 
and  this,  he  hath  given  up  as  nothi^igto  his  purpofe  \ 
and  more  unlucky  ftillj  on  a  review  of  the  argu- 
ment, he  hath  treated  it  as  an  error  in  his  author, 
who  took  fo  much  pains  about  it ;  but  yet  as  an 
fcrror  that  doth  not  at  all  afFe6t  the  point  in  quel- 
tion.     For^ 

He  concludes  thus — Nor  do  they  yet  induce  me  to 
recede  from  that  conduficn  of  the  famous  Newton^  that 
Sefac  was  Sefofris,  0/iris  and  Bacchus.  Sefac, 
as  I  faid  before,-  I  have  no  concern  with.  And  as 
to  Bacchus,  it  is  agreed  that  this  was  only  one  of  the 
names  of  Ofiris.  The  thing  I  undertook  to  prove 
was,-  that  Ofiris  and  Seibftris  were  not  the  fame 
perfon  :  b»Jt  in  doing  this,  I  did  not  mean  to  fay 
that  Ofiris  was  not  one  of  the  names  of  Sefoftris. 
This  is  a  very  different  thing :  and  the  rather  to  be 
taken  notice  of  becaufe  I  fufpe£l  a  quibble  in  the 
words  of  the  learned  writer,  v/hich  would  confound 
the  difference.  Nor  is  my  lufpicion  unreafonable. 
For  I  have  met  with  fome  of  his  moft  learned  fol- 
lowers, who  have  ventured  to  fay,  that  Sir  Ifaae 
meant  no  more  than  that  Seibftris  was  an  Ofiris, 
But  if  he  meant  no  more,  I  would  allow  him  to  meari 
any  thing-,  and  never  to  have  his  meaning  difputed, 
I,  for  my  parr,  and  fo  1  fuppofe  every  body  elfe, 
wnderftood  him  to  mean,  '•  That  the  old 
Ofiris,  famous,  amongft  the  Egyptians,  for  Legif- 
lation  and  the  invention  of  the  Arts  of  life^  was 
the  very  fame  man  with   Seibftris,  whom   thefe' 
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Egyptians  make  to  be  a  different  man,  of  a  later 
age,  and  famous  for  the  Conqueft  of  the  habitable 
world."  This  was  the  proportion  I  undertook  to 
confute.  Wherein  I  endeavoured  to  fhew,  "  that 
there  v/as  a  real  Ofiris,  fuch  as  the  Egyptians  re- 
prefented  him,  much  earlier  than  their  real  Sefof- 
tris/*  And  now  (to  ufe  this  writer's  words)  the 
caufe  being  brought  before  the  public^  let  the  learned 
determine  of  it.  As  to  the  other  point,  that  Sefof- 
tris  went  by  the  name  of  the  earlier  Hero,  this  I 
not  only  allow,  but  contend  for,  as  it  lays  open 
to  us  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  that  confufion 
in  their  ftories,  which  hath  produced  a  fmiilitude 
of  aftions,  whereon  Sir  llaac  Newton  layeth  the 
foundation  of  their  identity. 

But  if  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  his  learned  Advo- 
cate have  paid  too  little  deference  to  Antiquity,, 
there  are,  who,  in  a  contrary  extreme,  would  pay 
a  great  deal  too  much.  The  learned  Dr.  Pococke 
in  his  book  of  travels,  introduceth  his  difcourfe 
On  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this 
extraordinary  manner:  "  As  the  mythology,  or 
"  fabulous  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  may 
"  be  looked  on,  in  a  great  meafure,  as  the  founda- 
"  tion  of  the  heathen  Religion  in  moil  other  parts, 
"  {o  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  IbmiC  account' 
*'  qI  the  origin  of  it,  as  it  is  delivered  by  the 
*'  mod  ancient  authors,  which  may  give  fome 
''  light  both  to  the  defcription  of  Egypt,  and  alfo 
*'  to  the  hiftory  of  that  country.  We  may  fup- 
"  pofe,  that  the  Ancients  were  the  bed  judges  of 
"  the  nature  of  their  Religion  \  and  confequently, 
"  that  all  interpretations  of  their  Mythology,  by 

"•   MEN  OF   FRUITFUL    INVENTIONS,    that    havC    nO 

*'  fort  of  foundation  in  their  writings,  are  forced, 
"  and  fuch  as  might  never  be  intended  by  them. 

"  On 
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"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  necefTary  to  retrench  fevc- 
<'  ral  things  the  Ancients  themfelves  feem  to  have 
"  invented,  and  grafted  on  true  hiftory,  and,  in 
"  order  to  account  for  many  things,  the  Genea- 
"  logics  and  Alliances  they  mention,  mufl  in  feve- 
*'  ral  refpeds  be  falfe  or  erroneous,  and  feem  to 
"  have  been  invented  to  accommodate  the  honours 
"  of  the  fame  Deities  to  different  perfons,  they 
"  were  obliged  to  deify,  who  lived  at  different 
*'  times ;  and  fo  they  were  obhged  to  give  them 
"  new  names,  invent  genealogies,  and  fome  diffe- 
"  rent  attributes '." 

He  fays.  We  may  fuppofe  that  the  ancients  were  the 
hejl  judges  of  the  nature  of  their  religion^  and  of 
their  mythology.  But  the  Ancients,  here  fpoken 
of,  were  not  Egyptians,  but  Greeks;  and  the 
Mythology  here  fpoken  of,  was  not  Greek,  but 
Egyptian:  Therefore  thefe  Ancients  miglit  well 
be  miftaken  about  the  nature  of  a  Religion  which 
they  borrowed  from  ftrangers;  the  principles  of 
which,  they  tell  us,  were  alv/ays  kept  fecreted 
from  them.  But  this  is  not  all ;  they  in  fad: 
were  miftaken ;  and  by  no  means  good  judges  of 
the  nature  of  their  Religion,  if  we  may  believe  one  of 
the  moft  authentic  of  thefe  Ancients,  Herodo- 
tus himfelf,  where  difcourfing  of  the  Greeks  he 
expreflyfays, — "  But  the  origin  of  each  God,  and 
**  whether  they  are  all  from  eternity,  and  what 
"  is  their  feveral  kinds  or  natures,  to  fpeak  the 
*'  truth,  they  neither  knew  at  that  time  nor  fmce  ^ 

The  learned  Traveller  gees  on — and  conse- 
quently that  all  interpretations  of  their  Mythology 
Ly  men  of  fruitful  inventions,  that  haz'e  no jcrt 

*  P.  221,222.  ''  See  above. 
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of  foundation  in  their  tvritijjgs,  arc  forced^  andfucb  as 
fnight  never  he  intended  by  them.  This  is  indeed  a 
-tRUTH,  but  it  is  no  coNSEC^yENCE,  and  therefore 
not  to  the  purpole.  For,  whether  the  Ancients 
were,  or  were  not,  the  beft  judges-^  whether  the 
Moderns  have,  or  have  not,  fruitful  inventions^  yet 
if  their  interpretations  have  no  fort  of  foundation  in 
ancient  writings^  it  is  a  great  chance  but  they  are 
forced \  and  as  great,  that  the  Ancients  never  in- 
tended what  the  Moderns  afcribe  to  them.  How- 
ever he  gets  nothing  by  this  hypothetical  propo- 
fition,  uniefs  it  be  tiie  difcredit  of  begging  the 
queftion. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary,  is  his  making  it  an 
additional  reafon  for  leaving  the  Moderns  and 
fcicking  to  the  Ancients,  that  the  Ancients  feem 
to  have  invented  and  grafted  on  true  hiftory ; 
intd^  in  order  (he  fays)  to  account  for  many  things i 
the  genealogies  and  alliances  they  mention^  mufi  infeve-' 
fell  refpcEls  be  falfe  or  erroneous^  and  feem  to  have 
been  invented^  etc.  Now,  if  the  Ancients  were 
thus  mifiaken,  the  Moderns  fure  may  be  excufed 
in  endeavouring  to  fet  them  right :  To  common' 
fenfe  therefore,  this  would  feem  to  fliev/  the  life 
of  their  interpretations.  But  this  ufe  is  better 
underftood  from  our  Author's  own  fuccefs;- 
who,  in  this  chapter  concerning  the  Egyptian  my- 
thology^ has  attcm.pted  to  give  us  fome  knowledge 
of  Antiquity,  without  them.  And  here  v/e  find, 
the  ancient  account,  to  which  he  fo  clofely 
adheres,  is  not  only  fabulous  by  his  own  con- 
felTion,  but  contradiftory  by  his  own  reprefen- 
tationj  a  confufed  colledion  of  errors  and  abfur-' 
dities:  that  very  condition  of  Antiquity  v/hich 
forced  the  Moderns  to  have  recourfe  to  interpreta- 
iicnsj,  and  Ov:calioned  that  variety   -whereon   our 

author 
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author  grounds  his  charge  ^ainfl  them.  A  charge 
however,  in  which  his  Ancients  themfelves  will  be 
involved ;  for  they  likewife  had  their  interpretations ; 
and  were  (if  their  variety  would  give  it  them) 
d^s  fruitful  2.x.  \c2i%:^  in  their  inventions.  For  in  (lance, 
Hov/  difcordant  were  they  in  their  opinions  conr 
cerning  the  origin  of  animal  worship?  Was 
our  Author  ignorant  that  fo  odd  a  fuperflition 
wanted  explanation  ?  By  no  means.  Yet  for  fear 
of  incuring  the  cenfure  of  a  fruitful  invention^  in- 
Head  of  taking  the  fair  folution  of  a  modern  Critic, 
br  even  any  rational  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
Mythologies,  whorti  yet  he  profelTes  to  follow, 
he  contents  himlelf  with  that  wretched  fable  "  of 
•Typhon's  dividing  the  body  of  Ofiris  into  twenty 
fix  parts,  and  diftributing  them  to  his  accom- 
plices i  which,  being  afterwards  found  by  Ifis,  ^ 
and  delivered  by  her  to  diftind:  bodies  of  priefts  to 
be  buried  v.'ith  great  fecrecy,  flie  enjoined  them  to 
pay  divine  honours  to  him,  and  to  confecrate  fome 
particular  animal  to  his  memory.'*  From  this  ac- 
count (fays  our  author  very  gravely)  we  may  fee 
the  reafon  zvhy  fo  many  f acred  animals  were  worfjjiped 
'inEgyp^.'  "Again,  the  Greek  account,  in  Diodo- 
rus,  of  Ofiris's  expedition,  has  been  fnewn  to  be  a 
heap  of  impoiTible  abfurdities  •,  yet  our  author  be- 
lieves it  all ;  and  would  have  believed  as  much  more 
rather  than  have  run  the  hazard  of  any  modern  in- 
vention. 

And  now,  we  perfume,  the  minor  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  general  argument,  that  Oftris  and  Sefofiris 
U'ere  the  fame^  is  intirely  overthrown.  For  i.  It 
hath  been  proved,  that  the  premifles,  he  employs 
in  its  fupport,  do  not  infer  it.     2.  That  the  con- 

^  Page  226. 

fequence 
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fequence  of  his  conclufion  from  it,  contradifts 
facred  Scripture  j  and  3.  That  it  difagrees  with  the 
very  nature  of  things. 

So  that  our  firft  propofition,  Tbai  the  Egyptian 
learning  celebrated  in  Scripture^  and  the  Egyptian 
fuperfiition  there  condemned,  were  the  very  Learning 
and  Superjtition  reprefented  by  the  Greek  writers,  as 
the  honour  and  opprobrium  of  that  people,  ftands 
clear  of  all  objedion.  What  that  Learning  and 
'Superjiition  were,  we  have  fhewn  very  largely, 
tho'  occafionally,  in  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry; 
whereby  it  appears,  that  their  Learning  in  general 
was  confummate  fkill  in  civil  policy  and  the 
ARTS  of  legislation  j  and  their  Superjiition,  the 
worship  of  dead  men  deified. 
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p.  44. 1.  lo.  for  his,  read  their, 

P.  82.  in  the  note  at  the  bottom,  for  ancedote,  x.  anecdote. 

P.  87.  in  the  note,  1.  jg.  for  on,  r.  en. 

P.  132.  ].  I.  for  and,  r.  an. 

P.  152.  in  the  note,  1.  1 1.  for  on,  r.  ou» 

P.  153.  I.  2 6.  for  could  but,  r.  could  not  but. 

P.  156.  1.   I.  for  IEPATIKHM,  r.  lEPATlKHN. 

P.  159,  I.  iilc.  for  ^txyUra,  r.  SiaXexla. 

P.  196.  note,  1.  14.  for  too,  r.  tivo, 

P.  206.  I.  12.  a  full  point  at  narrat. 

P.  2 1 6.  1.  7 .  for  in  heaven,  r.  into  heaven. 

p.  244.  1.  5,  for  miarcle,  r.  tniracle. 

ji.  241;.  1.  ^6-  for  not  all,  r.  nat  at  all. 

I*.  248.  I,  3.  for  injudaa,  r.  ofjudi^a,^ 
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